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Our   Country, 


CHAPTER    VI. 

GOVERNOR  BRADFORD — THE  FIRST  rUBLlC  THANKSGIVING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND — FRIENDSHIP  WITH 
THE  INDIANS — CANONICUS  AND  HIS  CHALLENGE — WESTOn's  COLONY  AND  ITS  CAREER — 
SOCIAL  CHANGES — ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  PILGRIMS — RELIGIOUS  MATTERS — COLONY  AT  CAPE 
ANN — ENDICOTT  AT  SALEM — HIS  AUSTERITY — MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY — GOVERNOR  WIN- 
THROP  AND  THE  INDIANS — REPUBLICAN  AND  REPRESENl ATIVE  GOVERNMENTS  ESTABLISHED — 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  OTHER  COLONIES — PERSECUTION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INTOLERANCE  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS — PREPARATION   TO    RESIST   TYRANNY. 

WILLIAM  BRADFORD,  the  first  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  official  successor  of  John  Carver,  the  earhest  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief- 
magistrate  a  few  weeks  before  the  States-General  of  Holland  chartered  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  under  whose  auspices  the  province  of  New 
Netherland,  as  we  have  observed,  was  first  settled  by  Europeans. 

Bradford  was  a  native  of  Ansterfield,  Yorkshire,  in  the  north  .of  England, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1588.  His  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
easy,  when  he  followed  persecuted  Puritans  to  Holland  and  became  fully 
identified  with  them  in  exile.  From  early  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
their  teachings ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  attempted  to  fly  to 
the  Netherlands,  with  some  others,  whither  their  harassed  brethren  had  gone. 
Betrayed,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
awhile,  but  finally  escaped  and  joined  the  fugitives  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
learned  the  silk  weaver's  art  and  pursued  it.  On  receiving  his  patrimony,  he 
entered  into  unsuccessful  commercial  operations,  and  lost  a  greater  portion 
of  it.  When  the  establishment  of  a  free  colony  in  America  was  projected 
at  Leyden,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  measure ;  and 
he  and  his  young  wife  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  that  land  of 
promise.  Before  a  site  was  selected  for  a  settlement,  and  while  the  May- 
Flower  was  yet  riding  at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mrs.  Bradford  fell  into 
the  sea  and  was  drowned.  That  was  the  first  death  among  the  Pilgrims 
after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  America.  Shrewd,  wise,  active,  humane 
and  generous,  Bradford  was  very  popular  ;  and  he  was  in  the  chair  of  state 
almost  continually  from  162 1  until  his  death  in  1657,  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years. 
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We  have  observed  toward  the  close  of  Chapter  III  of  the  Second  Book, 
that  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  rejoiced  in  an  abundance  of  food  in  the 
autumn  of  1621,  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Thereby  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  gratitude,  and  after  the  fruits  of  their  labors  had  all  been 
gathered,  the  governor  sent  out  huntsmen  to  bring  in  supplies  for  a  general 
and  common  thanksgiving.  That  was  the  first  celebration  of  the  great  New 
England  festival  of  Thanksgiving,  now  annually  held  in  almost  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union  in  the  month  of  November.  Great  quantities 
of  wild  turkeys  and  deer  were  gathered  at  Plymouth,  and  for  three  days  the 
Pilgrims  indulged  in  rejoicing,  firing  of  guns  and  feasting — entertaining,  at 
the  same  time.  King  Massasoit  and  ninety  of  his  dusky  followers,  who  con- 
tributed five  deer  to  the  banquets.  Seven  substantial  houses  had  been 
built  during  the  summer ;  the  inhabitants  were  in  good  health ;  a  few 
emigrants  from  England  had  come  in  a  second  ship,  and  there  were  happy 
homes  in  the  wilderness  the  ensuing  winter.     Among  tlie  new  comers  was 
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the    Rev.  Robert    Cushman,  one   of   the   founders   of  the   colony,  who,   in 
December,  162 1,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  New  England. 

Governor  Bradford's  chief  anxiety,  at  first,  was  for  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Indians.  That  was  already 
secured  with  Massasoit  and  his  people ;  but  Canonicus,  the  haughty  chief 
of  the  Narragansets,  living  on  Canonicut  Island  opposite  the  site  of  New- 
port, was  loth  to  be  friendly  at  first.  To  show  his  contempt  for  and  defiance 
of  the  English,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Bradford  with  a  bundle  of 
arrows  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin.  That  was  at  the  dead  of  winter,  1622.  It 
was  a  challenge  to  engage  in  war  in  the  spring.  Like  the  venomous  serpent 
that  wore  the  skin,  the  symbols  of  hostility  gave  warning  before  striking — a 
virtue  seldom  exercised  by  the  Indians.  Bradford  acted  wisely  on  the 
occasion.  He  accepted  the  challenge  to  fight  the  multitude  of  savages,  by 
sending  the  significant  quiver  back,  filled  with  gunpowder  and  shot.     "  What 
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can  these  things  be?"  inquired  the  ignorant  and  curious  savage  mind,  as 
they  were  carried  from  village  to  village  in  superstitious  awe  as  objects  of 
evil  omen.  They  had  heard  of  the  great  guns  at  the  seaside,  and  they 
dared  not  keep  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  governor's  anger,  but  sent 
them  back  to  Plymouth  in  token  of  peace.  The  pride,  if  not  the  hatred,  of 
Canonicus  was  subdued,  and  he  and  other  chiefs  humbly  begged  the  English 
for  friendship.  But  the  alarmed  colony  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
and  spring  in  fear,  for  Canonicus  could  send  five  thousand  warriors  to  the 
field,  it  was  said.  The  English,  with  much  labor,  built  the  fort  mentioned 
in  Chapter  III  of  the  Second  Book,  which  served,  also,  for  a  meeting-house. 
And  when  tidings  came  of  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  in  April 
(see  Chapter  I,  Book  III),  every  man  worked  diligently.  Their  houses  were 
all  barricaded,  and  "  watch  and  ward  were  constantly  kept." 

Not  long  after  this,  the  first  war  between  the  English  and  savages  broke 
out.  Weston,  a  wealthy  and  dissatisfied  member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, sent  over  a  colony  of  sixty  unmarried  men  to  plant  a  settlement  on 
his  own  account,  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He 
boasted  of  the  superior  strength  of  such  a  settlement  by  bachelors  tc  that 
of  Plymouth,  which  was  "weakened  by  women  and  children."  They  were 
mostly  idle  and  disorderly  young  men  like  those  who  went  early  to  Virginia, 
Many  of  them  were  very  dissolute.  After  living  several  weeks  upon  the 
scanty  means  of  the  Plymouth  families,  they  went  to  the  site  of  Weymouth, 
where  they  began  a  settlement.  Idle  and  wasteful,  they  were  soon  compelled 
to  confront  gaunt  Famine;  and  beggary  and  starvation  were  the  alternatives 
presented  to  them.  They  exasperated  the  Indians  by  plundering  their  corn- 
fields and  other  sources  of  supplies.  The  savages,  failing  to  discriminate 
between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  or  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
other  white  people  if  they  should  destroy  the  young  men  at  Weymouth, 
formed  a  plot  for  the  extermination  of  all  the  English  in  their  land.  The 
peril  was  great,  and  was  discovered  only  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  blow 
was  to  be  struck.  Massasoit,  who  had  been  nursed  into  health  after  a  deadly 
sickness,  by  the  brave  hands  of  Edward  Winslow,  revealed  the  plot  to  his 
benefactor.  The  Plymouth  people  immediately  sent  Captain  Standish,  with 
a  few  soldiers,  to  protect  the  oftending  Englishmen,  and  in  a  contest  that 
ensued  an  Indian  chief  and  several  of  his  followers  were  killed.  The  victor 
carried  the  chief's  head  upon  a  pole,  in  triumph,  into  Plymouth,  and  placed 
it  on  the  palisades  of  the  fort.  When  the  good  Robinson,  at  Leyden,  heard 
of  this,  he  wrote:  "  O,  how  happy  a  thing  it  would  have  been,  had  you  con- 
verted some,  before  you  killed  any."  If  they  were  not  "  converted,"  the 
savages  were  very  much  frightened,  and  sued  for  peace.     So  the  settlement 
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of  strong  unmarried  men  was  saved  by  the  Plymouth  people,  who  were 
"weakened  by  many  women  and  children."  The  childless  Lord  Bacon,  in 
one  of  his  essays,  says :  "  Certainly  the  best  works  and  of  greatest  merit  for 
the  public  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men."  Weston's 
experience  was  the  reverse.  His  colony,  too  weak  to  endure,  was  broken  up 
within  a  year  after  it  was  planted,  and  the  most  worthless  of  its  members 
happily  for  the  Plymouth  people,  returned  to  England. 


TRIUMPHAL    MARCH    INTO    PLYMOUTH. 


We  have  observed  (Chapter  III,  Book  II)  that  the  Pilgrims  and  London 
merchants  and  others,  formed  a  partnership  in  making  the  settlement  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  The  speculation,  as  such,  was  a  failure.  Ill-feeling  arose 
between  the  two  classes  of  proprietors.  The  merchants  and  others  wished 
to  dissolve  the  league,  whose  prescribed  term  of  existence  was  seven  years. 
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It  continued  to  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  colonists  purchased  the 
interest  of  their  partners  in  England.  Then  the  community  system,  or  the 
common  sharing  of  labor  and  its  products,  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole 
property  was  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  New  incentives  to  industry 
were  thereby  created;  and  very  soon  the  blessings  of  plenty  drawn  from  the 
unfruitful  soil  of  New  England,  rewarded  labor  there.  The  cultivators  of 
the  soil  became  free-holders,  and  general  prosperity  was  soon  manifested. 

The  restless  enterprise  of  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  of  our  day  marked 
the  "  Fathers."  While  their  number  was  few  and  their  strength  feeble,  they 
stretched  forth  their  hands  to  grasp  other  landed  possessions.  At  an  early 
day  they  acquired  rights  of  domain  on  Cape  Anne  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kennebec.  Nothing  but  the  interfering  spasms  of  the  dying  Plymouth 
Company,  of  whom  the  veteran  Gorges  was  the  latest  survivor,  prevented 
their  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  over  all  New  England.  His 
efforts  to  sustain  the  claims  and  existence  of  the  Company,  and  his  ambitious 
aspirations  in  his  old  age  as  governor-general  of  New  England  and  lord 
proprietor  of  Maine,  have  been  already  considered  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of 
the  Second  Book. 

The  colony  had  been  spared  the  affliction  of  a  governor  sent  by  Gorges, 
and  from  the  beginning  had  enjoyed  self-government  without  the  royal 
sanction.  That  government  was  simple.  At  first  the  only  officers  were  a 
governor  and  one  assistant  magistrate.  In  1624,  five  assistants  were  chosen, 
and  in  1630,  when  the  colony  numbered  about  five  hundred  souls,  seven 
assistants  were  chosen  by  the  whole  people.  This  pure  democracy  existed 
at  Plymouth  until  1639,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  when  a  representative 
government  was  established  and  a  pastor  was  chosen  as  a  spiritual  guide. 

From  the  beginning  the  Pilgrims  had  cause  for  uneasiness  concerning 
religious  matters.  They  greatly  desired  to  have  their  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson, 
come  over  from  Leyden,  but  the  greed  of  their  speculating  partners  in 
England  prevented  his  transportation  to  America.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  English  Non-conformists  or  Puritans,  though  away  in  Holland. 
To  please  the  Crown  and  the  Church  of  England,  for  purposes  of  gain, 
these  partners  persistently  opposed  his  emigration  to  America  in  any  English 
vessel,  and  he  never  saw  his  beloved  church  that  was  planted  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Meanwhile  efforts  were  made,  through  the  deception  of  false  pre- 
tences, to  bring  the  Pilgrims  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  failed.  A  hypocrite  named  Lyford  was  sent  there  to  preach,  and  he  and 
a  confederate  (John  Oldham)  conspired  to  overthrow  both  the  political  and 
rehgious  system  at  Plymouth.  Their  wickedness  was  discovered,  and  on 
being  arraigned  before  Governor  Bradford,  Lyford  "  burst  into  tears  and  con- 
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fessed  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  was  a  reprobate."  His  confederate  was 
banished,  but  Lyford  was  pardoned  on  making  loud  professions  of  penitence. 
They  were  insincere ;  and  being  caught  in  seditious  tricks  again,  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  and  banished  from  Plymouth. 

The  Pilgrims  regarded  Mr.  Robinson  as  their  pastor  until  his  death  in 
1625.  Religious  services  at  Plymouth  had  been  conducted,  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  Elder  Brewster,  in  the  form  of  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  were 
kept  up  until  a  regular  pastor  was  provided.  Some  of  their  exercises  were 
conducted  in  a  democratic  manner.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  a  question  would 
be  propounded  by  the  elder,  to  which  all  had  a  right  to  speak.  In  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  these  religious  meetings  sometimes  became  the 
arena  of  intemperate  debates;  and  after  a  pastor  was  called,  it  was  difficult 
to  retain  one  there,  because  of  the  restiveness  of  the  people  under  even 
moderate  discipline. 

The  independent  colony  of  Weston  failed,  but  another  was  attempted  at 
Cape  Ann,  where  Gloucester  now  stands,  by  the  Rev.  John  White,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Dorchester,  England,  and  several  influential  persons  whom 
he  persuaded  to  join  him.  They  expected  to  found  there  a  flourishing  fish- 
ing colony,  but  the  enterprise  failed  and  was  abandoned.  White  was  not 
disheartened.  He  infused  his  own  spirit  into  other  powerful  citizens,  whose 
names  afterward  appeared  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  They 
formed  a  Company  in  1628,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  extending  from 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River  to  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  westward  to  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Company  sent  John  Endicott,  one  of 
their  number  (including  his  wife  and  children),  with  emigrants,  to  settle  on 
the  domain.  Endicott  was  commissioned  governor  or  general  manager  of 
the  colony ;  and  then  he  began  his  long  and  eventful  career  in  New  England. 
He  was  then  forty  years  of  age ;  possessed  of  an  imperious  and  unyielding 
will ;  was  a  most  rigid  Puritan  in  thought  and  manner ;  benevolent  though 
austere,  and  was  intolerant  of  all  dissenting  opinions. 

Endicott  conducted  the  little  colony  to  Naumkeag,  where  some  of 
White's  men  from  Cape  Ann  were  seated.  After  settling  some  disputes 
about  the  right  of  occupation  and  control,  he  named  the  place  Sa/rm,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  peaceful."  There  he  soon  displayed  his  stern  opposition 
to  all  "  vain  amusements,"  by  causing  a  May-pole  to  be  cut  down,  which  the 
Dorchester  people  had  set  up.  He  lectured  them  on  the  folly  of  amuse- 
ments, and  warned  them  to  "  look  there  should  be  better  walking." 

Several  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and 
elsewhere,  joined  the  company  early  in   1629,  and  in  March  a  royal  charter 
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was  granted  creating  them  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  "  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England."  The  adminis- 
tration of  pubhc  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen 
assistants  or  magistrates,  who  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Company.  A  general  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony 
was  to  be  held  at  least  four  times  a  year  to  legislate  for  the  colony.  The 
king  claimed   no  jurisdiction,  for  he  regarded   the  whole  affair  as  a  trading 
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operation,  and  not  as  the  founding  of  an  empire.  He  could  not  compre 
hend  the  moral  and  religious  movements  going  on  around  him,  and  was  lavish 
of  pri\'ileges  which  he  could  not  easily  recall.  The  charter  conferred  upon 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  all  the  rights  of  English  subjects  without 
exacting  many  corresponding  duties ;  and  it  was  afterward  used  as  a  text  for 
many  powerful  discourses  against  tTip  usurpations  of  royaltv. 
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The  Company  were  careful  to  make  "  plentiful  provision  of  godly  minis- 
ters "  for  the  colony,  and  in  the  summer  after  Endicott's  departure,  three  of 
these — Skelton,  Higginson  and  Bright — were  sent  to  Salem,  with  about  two 
hundred  additional  settlers.  Soon  after  their  arrival  a  church  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Samuel  Skelton  as  pastor,  and  Francis  Higginson  as  teacher 
or  assistant.  They  were  ordained  by  a  simple  ceremonial.  Mr.  Higginson 
and  three  or  four  of  the  gravest  men  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton's  head, 
while  he  knelt,  and  then  prayed.  Mr.  Higginson  was  consecrated  by  Mr. 
Skelton  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Higginson  then  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith 
and  plan  of  church  government,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Plymouth 
people  to  be  present  at  a  formal  organization  of  the  society.  On  a  warm 
day,  the  6th  of  August,  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  shade  of  great  elms 
at  Salem,  when  the  two  ministers  preached,  and  thirty  persons  signed  the 
covenant  and  associated  themselves  as  a  church.  Governor  Bradford  and 
others,  who  came  from  Plymouth  by  sea,  did  not  reach  Salem  until  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  when  they  "came  into  the  assembly  and  gave  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship."  So  was  founded  the  first  church  in  New 
England.  They  claimed  that  they  were  not  Separatists — that  is,  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England — but  a  better  part  of  it,  discarding  its  corrup- 
tions and  trying  to  reform  it.  Yet  in  all  outward  things  they  zvere  Separa- 
tists. Endicott  and  his  friends  punished  two  brothers  named  Browne  for 
worshipping  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  and  rituals  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  governor  declaring  the  liturgy  and  ceremonials  to  be 
"  sinful  corruptions  of  the  worship  of  God."  The  offenders  persisted  and 
Endicott  sent  them  back  over  the  ocean,  telling  them  that  New  England  was 
no  place  for  such  as  they.  The  Company  did  not  disclaim  the  act,  but 
simply  asked  Endicott  to  be  discreet,  for  fear  of  offending  the  home  govern- 
ment. 

This  high-handed  act  unreproved,  established  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts  might,  at  their  discretion,  exclude  all  persons  from  the 
colony  who  did  not  conform  to  the  pattern  of  morals  and  religion  prescribed 
by  the  governor  and  ministers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  blind  intoler- 
ance of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  which  appears  as  a  dark  stain  upon 
the  annals  of  New  England.  We  must  judge  those  early  settlers  leniently 
by  the  standard  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  civilized  society  at  that  time. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1629,  an  important  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  Company,  which  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  emigration  to 
Massachusetts.  It  was  the  transferring  of  the  government  of  the  colony 
from  the  Company  to  the  people  there,  and  so  establishing  a  democracy  like 
that  at  Plymouth.     That  was  done  on  the  29th  of  August.     The  old  officers 
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in  the  colony  resigned,  and  John  Winthrop,  one  of  the  many  wealthy  and 
influential  heads  of  families  who  had  determined  to  emigrate  to  Massachu- 
setts in  the  event  of  such  a  change  in  its  political  affairs,  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor. John  Humphrey,  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  chosen 
deputy-governor,  but,  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  his  place  was  filled  by 
Thomas  Dudley,  a  veteran  soldier  and  then  the  manager  of  the  estates  of  the 
earl.     Eighteen  assistants  were  also  chosen. 

Winthrop  was  then  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Groton, 
Suffolk  county,  where  he  had  considerable  landed  property.  A  lawyer  by 
profession,  he  had  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  society  among  eminent 
men  in  church  and  state,  by  which  means  he  became  learned  in  statesman- 
ship and  polished  in  manners.  Dudley  had  served  as  a  soldier  under  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  thirty  years  before  and  "  was  old  enough,"  Palfrey 
says,  "  to  have  lent  a  shrill  voice  to  the  huzzas  at  the  defeat  of  the  Armada." 
Of  the  assistants,  Johnson,  Saltonstall,  Eaton,  Bradstreet  and  Vassall  were 
the  most  conspicuous.  Isaac  Johnson  was  the  richest  of  the  emigrants,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Sir  Robert  Saltonstall,  of  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  was  an  opulent  supporter  of  the  enterprise.  Theophilus  Eaton 
v/as  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  and  a  polished  courtier  who  had  been 
the  earliest  minister  of  Charles  the  First,  in  Denmark.  Simon  Bradstreet 
was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  minister  in  Lincolnshire  and  college  graduate,  and 
William  Vassall  was  an  opulent  West  India  merchant. 

Winthrop  and  his  companions,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  families, 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  in  the  spring  of  1630.  The  governor  was  in  the 
Arabella,  a  ship  carrying  twenty-eight  guns,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Arabella  Johnson,  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants.  Before  leaving  the  port, 
the  governor,  in  behalf  of  his  company,  sent  an  address,  drawn  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  to  "  the  rest  of  the  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England," 
saying  that  they  esteemed  it  a  favor  to  call  that  church  their  "  dear 
mother ;"  that  they  wished  her  prosperity,  and  that  they  left  her  and  their 
native  land  with  "  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  tears."  They  declared 
that  they  went  to  establish  an  independent  church,  but  not  a  separate  one. 

The  Arabella  arrived  at  Salem  in  June.  They  found  there  neither  a 
church  nor  town.  A  rather  stately  house,  in  which  the  governor  lived,  and 
a  few  hovels,  constituted  the  shelter  of  the  settlers,  among  cornfields. 
Death  had  been  busy,  during  the  previous  winter  and  spring,  with  the  older 
settlers,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  weak  and  sick.  Provisions  were 
scarce.  Disease  attacked  the  new  comers,  and  before  the  close  of  autumn, 
of  a  thousand  emigrants  who  had  arrived  that  year,  two  hundred  were  in 
their  graves.     The  charmingr  Arabella  Johnson — the  "  queen  of  the  colony  " — 
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who  came  from  a  home  of  luxury,  died  within  a  month  after  her  arrival ; 
and  grief  for  her  loss  consigned  her  husband  to  the  grave  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward. 

Winthrop  sought  a  more  attractive  place  than  Salem  for  the  seating  of 
his  colony.  Endicott's  people  had  built  some  huts  at  Charlestown,  whither 
some  of  Winthrop's  people  went.  Others  seated  themselves  at  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge.  It  was  proposed  to  found  the  capital 
of  the  colony  at  Charlestown,  and  there  the  first  court  of  the  assistants  was 
held  late  in  August.  But  an  epidemic  disease,  caused,  it  was  supposed,  by 
unwholesome  water  at  Charlestown,  induced  the  governor  and  magistrates, 
and  others  of  the  settlers,  to  remove  to  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  the  site 
of  Boston,  where  they  found  an  abundance  of  pure  spring  water.  There 
they  built  cottages  and  founded  the  capital  of  New  England.  The  penin- 
sula was  composed  of  three  considerable  hills,  and  was  called  Tri-mountain 
for  some  time.  The  capital  was  named  Boston,  in  commemoration  of  the 
native  place  of  some  of  the  emigrants  from  Lincolnshire.  At  the  close  of 
1630,  a  large  number  of  new  emigrants  had  arrived,  and  the  settlement  on 
Shawmut  was  greatly  increased.  During  the  season,  seventeen  ships  had 
brought  almost  fifteen  hundred  emigrants  from  England. 

From  the  beginning  the  people  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers.  They  well  knew  the  tendency  toward  tyranny  of  men 
exercising  unrestrained  control,  and  they  thought  it  wise  to  assert  popular 
rights — the  rights  of  the  people — at  the  outset.  At  a  general  court  of  the 
magistrates  or  assistants,  in  May,  163 1,  it  was  agreed  that  thenceforth  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the 
colony.  These  consisted  of  only  men  who  were  members  in  good  standing 
of  some  church.  This  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  sort  of  religious  aris- 
tocracy for  the  control  of  the  state,  for,  of  the  whole  population,  only  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  persons  were  qualified  to  be  freemen,  according  to  the 
prescription.  This  intimate  relation  between  church  and  state  gave  rise  to 
many  disorders,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1665. 

There  was  another  change  in  1634,  when  a  representative  government 
was  established,  the  second  in  America.  There  were  now  eight  distinct 
settlements  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  growth  of  the  colony  was  more  rapid 
and  sturdy  than  that  of  Plymouth.  Winthrop,  whom  the  people  re-elected, 
ruled  wisely.  Like  Bradford,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  the  surrounding 
Indians,  and  chiefs  and  sachems  dined  at  his  table.  There  might  have  been 
seen  a  sagamore  from  the  Mohegans  on  the  distant  Hudson  River  to  teU 
him  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley,  and  invite  him  to  send  settlers 
there.     There,  also,  might  have  been  seen  the  son  of  the  aged  Canonicus ; 
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his  nephew  Miantonomoh,  the  brilHant  young  chief  of  the  Narragansets, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Nipmucs  and  Wampanoags  with  Massasoit, 
the  good  chief  of  the  latter  nation.  Winthrop  also  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  neigliboring  settlements  and  distant  colonies.  He  jour- 
neyed on  foot  from  .Shawmut  to  Plymouth,  to  exchange  courtesies  with 
Governor  Bradford ;  and  he  sent  messengers  to  New  Netherland  to  have  a 
friendly  talk  there  with  the  authorities  about  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  His  policy  was  peace  and  good-fellowship.  A  ship, 
trafficking  with  corn,  that  came  from  Virginia,  met  a  friendly  greeting  when 
she  sailed  into  Boston  harbor. 

For  awhile  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  company,  the  flow  of 
emigration  to  Massachusetts  almost  ceased.  Men  wished  to  see  the  experi- 
ment there  fully  tried  before  venturing.  The  intolerance  of  the  authorities 
in  church  and  state,  in  Massachusetts,  was  another  cause  for  hesitation. 
The  narrow  views  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  entertained  by  those 
authorities  and  practically  enforced,  did  not  suit  the  more  liberal-minded  of 
the  English  Non-conformists,  who  were  disposed  to  emigrate.  There  were 
too  many  shades  of  opinion  among  them  to  expect  harmony  before  such  an 
inexorable  censor  as  they  would  meet  in  the  half-ecclesiastical  or  church 
government  of  Massachusetts.  But  political  and  religious  events  in  England 
soon  gave  an  amazing  impetus  to  emigration  to  America.  Laud,  the 
primate  or  head  of  the  church,  in  England,  who  hated  Puritans  intensely, 
was  then  carrying  forward  persecution  with  a  high  hand.  He  was  an 
implacable  inquisitor,  and  sent  men  to  prison  without  mercy,  because  they 
did  not  conform  to  his  requirements  in  their  method  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  violent  struggle  for  power 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  The  king  had,  in  effect,  abolished 
the  Parliament,  and  was  ruling  England  at  the  bidding  of  his  uncontrolled 
will.  Civil  war  was  evidently  brewing  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people, 
and  those  who  loved  quiet  and  foresaw  the  coming  storm  fled  to  America  to 
avoid  its  consequences.  During  the  year  1635,  full  three  thousand  new 
settlers  went  to  Massachusetts,  among  whom  were  men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  distinction.  Among  these  were  the  fiery  Hugh  Peters,  an  eloquent 
Puritan  preacher,  and  Henry  Vane,  an  enthusiastic  young  man  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
Meanwhile  the  harsh  proceedings  of  Endicott  and  others  toward  those  who 
did  not  conform  to  their  rigid  discipline,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  which 
characterized  the  authorities  in  Massachusetts,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
church  and  crown,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  both.  These 
feelings  were  intensified  by  the  intimations  of  the  enemies  of  the  colonists. 
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that  they  "  aimed  not  at  new  discipline,  but  sovereignty,"  and  action  was 
taken  to  bring  them  inro  subjection.  Much  had  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Endicott  had  caused  a  part  of  the  red-cross  of  St.  George  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  EngHsh  flag  at  Salem,  and  that  many  of  the  citizens  refused  to  follow  it 
before  it  was  so  mutilated.  These  things  were  cited  as  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  loyalty  to  bigotry.  Endicott 
regarded  the  cross  in  the  flag  as  a  "  relic  of  Anti-Christ,"  because  the  Pope 
had  given  it  to  the  King  of  England  as  an  ensign  of  victory.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  act  was  theological,  not  political ;  but  the  royalists  chose 
to  interpret  it  otherwise,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  tyrannical 
action  toward  the  colony,  when  orders  were  issued  to  the  authorities 
of  Massachusetts  to  produce  their  charter  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
England.  This  was  followed,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  by  the  appointment  of 
an  arbitrary  special  commission  for  the  colonies,  with  Laud,  the  primate,  at 
their  head.  He  and  his  associates  received  full  power  over  the  American 
colonies  to  organize  new  governments  and  dictate  laws ;  to  regulate  public 
worship,  and  to  inflict  punishments  and  revoke  charters. 

When  the  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  New  England,  with  a 
rumor  that  a  governor-general  or  viceroy  was  on  his  way,  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  boldest  measures.  Fortifications  were  ordered,  and 
three  thousand  dollars — then  a  large  sum  for  the  poor  colonists — were  raised 
to  pay  for  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  receive  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown.  They  determined  to  resist  as  long  as  possible.  It  was  at 
that  juncture  that  the  great  emigration  just  spoken  of  took  place. 
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fHEOLOGICAL  DISPUTES — HENRY  VANE  MADE  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS — MRS.  HUTCHINSON 
AND  HER  FATE — ENGLISH  POWER  RESPECTED  BY  THE  SAVAGES — THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
FEDERACY— FIRST  COINAGE  IN  AMERICA— THE  PURITAN  AND  HIS  WAYS— PURITAN  MAGIS- 
TRATES OUTWITTED — DEALINGS  WITH  A  THIEF — APOLOGY  FOR  INTOLERANCE — PERSECUTION 
OF  FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS — CHARLES  I.  BEHEADED — CROMWELL — MONARCHY  RESTORED — 
FATE  OF  THE    KING'S    JUDGES — GOFFE  AND   WHALLEY — MASSACHUSETTS   AND   CHARLES   II. 

WHEN  the  fiery  Hugh  Peters  and  the  gentler  Henry  Vane  arrived 
at  Boston  in  1635,  the  colony  was  somewhat  excited  by  theo- 
logical disputes.  The  new-comers  engaged  in  the  controversy, 
and  it  soon  took  the  form  of  a  bitter  quarrel.  Peters  was  a  rigid  Puritan 
preacher  just  from  a  six  years  exile  in  Holland,  and  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  church  vacated  by  Roger  Williams  when  he  was  banished,  whose 
doctrines  the  new  preacher  denounced,  and  whose  adherents  he  expelled 
from  the  congregation. 

Vane  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
king's  high  officers  of  state,  and  a  young  man  of  purest  morals.  Forsaking 
the  preferments  which  awaited  him  at  court,  he  fled  to  New  England  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  simple  worship  among  those  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused.  In  after  years  Milton  praised  him  for  his  goodness,  and  Clarendon 
regarded  him  as  equal  to  Hampden  in  statesmanship. 

The  colonists  regarded  the  advent  of  Vane  as  a  token  of  the  speedy 
emigration  to  Massachusetts  of  leading  men  of  the  realm.  They  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  in  the  delirium  of  their  joy  they  seemed  to  forget 
their  veterans,  and  elected  him  governor  of  the  colony.  With  broad  and 
generous  views,  he  defended  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
in  the  controversy — the  leading  points  of  which  have  been  defined  in  the 
Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book.  This  gave  intensity  to  the  partisan 
feeling,  both  in  politics  and  theology,  and  a  strong  opposition  to  Vane  was 
organized.  After  a  tempestuous  year  Vane  was  defeated  at  the  next  annual 
election,  when  he  returned  to  England. 

Soon  after  Vane's  departure  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished,  and  she 
settled  in  Rhode  Island.     There  she  became  a  widow.     Dreading  the  perse- 
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cutions  of  bigots  which  menaced  her,  she  left  New  England  and  took  up  her 
abode  within  the  domain  of  New  Netherland,  among  the  sons  of  the  forest. 
Her  cabin  was  near  the  present  village  of  New  Rochelle,  in  Westchester 
county,  and  with  her  dwelt  all  her  family,  in  peace,  until  the  wickedness  of 
Governor  Kieft  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Indians.  With  blind  fury  they 
swept  through  the  forest  destroying  every  white  settler  and  settlement. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  not  escape.  She  and  all  her  family,  excepting  a  grand- 
daughter, fair  and  curly-haired, 
eight  years  of  age,  were  mur- 
dered. Her  house  and  barns 
were  burned ;  her  cattle  were 
butchered,  and  her  grandchild 
was  carried  away  captive.  The 
young  warrior  who  spared  her 
life  took  her  tenderly  in  his  arms 
and  soothed  her  with  caresses, 
while  an  attendant  bore  upon  a 
pole  the  scalps  of  some  of  her 
kinsfolk.  When,  four  years 
afterward,  little  Anna  Collins 
was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor at  New  Amsterdam  to  be 
sent  to  her  friends  at  Boston  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  she  had  forgotten  her 
own  language  and  was  unwilling 
to  leave  her  Indian  friends. 

The  good  results  of  the  war 
with  the  Pequods  promised 
future  security  to  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  against  dangers 
from  the  wrath  of  the  savages. 
The  power  of  the  English  mani- 
fested in  that  war  made  the  Indians  peacefully  inclined  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  time.  Emigration,  stimulated  by  persecution,  began  to  flow  into 
New  England  in  a  copious  stream.  The  exodus  of  Puritans  from  British 
shores,  and  the  amazing  development  of  a  republican  state  in  America,  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  the  church  and  the  government.  They 
put  forth  their  strength  to  stay  the  tide,  as  we  have  observed,  in  vain. 
Other  causes  effected  what    royal  decrees  and   armed   men   could   not   do. 
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Troubles  in  England  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  hierarchy  or  church  establishment  withdrew  the  attention  of  both  from 
the  distant  colonies ;  and  when  the  civil  war  that  ensued  promised  better 
times  for  the  lovers  of  freedom  at  home,  emigration  to  America  almost 
ceased. 

Meanwhile  the  ties  of  interest  and  common  sympathy  united  the 
struggling  colonists  in  New  England.  They  were  natives  of  the  same 
country,  and  were  the  social  and  political  products  of  persecution — alike 
exposed  to  the  weapons  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  greed  for  territory  and 
power  of  the  French  and  Dutch  on  their  eastern  and  western  borders. 
They  were  equally  menaced  with  punishment  by  the  parent  government  for 
non-conformity  in  matters  of  state  and  religion.  They  were,  in  fact,  one 
people,  bound  by  interwoven  interests.  Therefore  when  the  civil  war  in 
Old  England  broke  out  in  1641,  and  the  New  England  colonists,  numbering 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  with  fifty  villages,  almost  forty  churches,  and 
their  commerce  expanding  and  manufactures  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes 
making  them  independent  of  the  mother  country  so  far,  the  aspect  of  the 
present  and  future  made  them  seriously  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
new  nation.  No  tie  of  gratitude  exacted  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
government.  On  the  contrary,  their  happiness  in  freedom  was  the  result  of 
neglect  and  oppression,  rather  than  of  care  and  protection.  In  1643,  the 
British  Parliament  acknowledged  that  "  the  plantations  in  New  England 
had,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosperous  success 
without  any  public  charge  10  the  parent  state." 

A  confederation  of  New  England  colonies  for  mutual  defence  had  been 
proposed  by  Connecticut  immediately  after  the  war  with  the  Pequods. 
When  the  crown  threatened  to  deprive  Massachusetts  of  her  charter,  in 
1638,  the  other  colonies  counselled  resistance,  and  the  people  of  the  Bay 
threatened  secession  from  the  British  realm.  Now,  relieved  of  the  pressure 
of  royal  rule  under  royal  displeasure,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
resolved  to  unite  in  a  political  league.  In  May,  1643,  deputies  from  the 
colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  met  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Boston.  They  very  soon  agreed  upon  twelve  articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  constituted  a  confederacy  under  the  title  of  "  The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England."  That  written  agreement  was  signed  on  the 
20th  of  August  following.  Rhode  Island  and  the  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  were  denied, 
chiefly,  as  Winthrop  said,  "  because  they  rar,  a  different  course  from  us, 
both  in  their  ministry  and  civil  administratioi^."  They  would  not  bend  to 
the  dictates  of  Massachusetts  in  matters  which   concerned  the  conscience. 
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Whereupon,  as  we  have  observed,  Rhode  Island,  which  refused  required 
allegiance  to  Plymouth,  took  immediate  and  successful  steps  to  procure  an 
independent  charter.     See  Chapter  VII,  Book  II. 

The  New  England  Confederacy — the  harbinger  of  the  United  States  of 
America — was  simply  a  league  of  independent  provinces,  as  were  our  thir- 
teen States  under  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation,"  as  we  shall  observe 
hereafter,  each  jealously  guarding  its  own  privileges  and  rights  against  any 
encroachments  of  the  "  general  government."  That  central  body  was  really 
no  government  at  all.  It  was  composed  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  con- 
sisting of  two  church  members  from  each  colony,  who  were  to  meet  annually  or 
oftener  if  required.  Their  duty  was  to  consider  circumstances  and  recom- 
mend measures  for  the  general  good.  They  had  no  executive  nor  independ- 
ent legislative  powers,  their  recommendations  becoming  laws  only  after  the 
separate  colonies  had  acted  upon  and  approved  them.  The  doctrine  of 
State  supremacy  was  controlling. 

That  famous  league,  of  which  Massachusetts  assumed  the  control  because 
of  its  greater  population  and  its  being  a  "  perfect  republic,"  remained  in 
existence  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  period  the  government  of 
England  was  changed  three  times.  Unlike  the  Virginians,  the  New  Eng 
landers  sympathized  with  the  English  republicans,  and  found  in  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  ruler  of  England  next  to  the  beheaded  Charles  the  First,  a  sincere 
friend  and  protector.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  parti'^ular,  prospered. 
A  profitable  commerce  between  that  colony  and  the  West  India  Islands  was 
created.  That  trade  brought  bullion,  or  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  into  the 
colony,  which  led,  in  1652,  to  the  exercise  of  an  act  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  by  the  establishment  of  a  mint. 
It  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  165 1,  and  the  following  year 
silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  three-pence,  six-pence,  and  twelve- 
pence,  or  shilling,  were  struck.  This  was  the  first  coinage  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

The  Puritan  of  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  was  the  straitest  of  his 
sect — an  unflinching  egotist  who  regarded  himself  as  eminently  his  "  brother's 
keeper,"  whose  constant  business  was  to  save  his  fellow-men  from  sin  and 
error;  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  belief  and  actions  with  the  authority 
of  a  God-chosen  high-priest.  His  laws,  found  on  the  statute-books  of  the 
colony  or  divulged  in  the  records  of  court  proceedings,  exhibit  the  salient 
points  in  his  stern  and  inflexible  character  as  a  self-constituted  censor,  and  a 
conservator  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  destiny  of  his  fellow-mortals.  He 
imposed  a  fine  upon  every  woman  who  should  cut  her  hair  like  that  of  a 
man.     He  forbade  all   gaming  for  amusement  or  gain,  and  would  not  allow 
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cards  or  dice  to  be  introduced  into  the  colony.  He  fined  families  whose 
young  women  did  not  spin  as  much  flax  or  wool  daily  as  the  selectmen  had 
required  of  them.  He  would  not  allow  a  Jesuit  or  Roman  Catholic  priest 
CO  live  in  the  colony.  He  forbade  all  persons  to  run  or  even  walk  "  except 
reverently  to  and  from  church "  on  Sunday ;  and  he  doomed  a  burglar, 
because  he  committed  his  crime  on  that  sacred  day,  to  have  one  of  his  ears 
cut  off.  He  commanded  John  Wedgewood  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  being 
in   the  company  of  drunkards ;  Thomas    Petit,    for   "  suspicion    of    slander, 
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idleness  and  stubbornness,"  he  caused  to  be  "  severely  whipped ;"  Captain 
Lovell  he  admonished  to  "take  heed  of  light  carriage;"  Josias  Plaistowe, 
for  stealing  four  baskets  of  corn  from  the  Indians,  was  ordered  by  him  to 
return  to  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  thereafter  to 
"be  called  by  the  name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.  Plaistowe,  as  formerly.  He 
directed  his  grand  jurors  to  admonish  those  who  wore  apparel  too  costly  for 
their  income,  and  if  they  did  not  heed  the  warning   to  fine  them  ;  and  in 
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1646,  he  placed  on  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts  a  law  which  imposed 
the  penalty  of  flogging  for  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street,  even  in  the  way 
of  honest  salute. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  after  that  law  was  passed,  its  penalty  was 
inflicted  upon  the  commander  of  a  British  man-of-war.  She  arrived  at 
Boston  after  a  long  cruise.  As  her  commander  was  going  toward  his  home 
in  that  city,  he  met  his  wife  in  the  street  hastening  to  greet  him,  when  he 
gave  her  an  affectionate  kiss.  A  stern  old  magistrate  in  a  cocked-hat  and 
powdered  hair  in  a  queue,  who  was  "  learned  in  the  law,"  seeing  the  act, 
caused  his  immediate  arrest.  The  next  morning,  after  due  trial,  the  captain 
was  convicted  and  the  punishment  of  flogging  was  administered  in  a  very 
mild  way,  but  in  a  public  place,  causing  much  merriment.  When  the  victim 
was  about  to  sail  on  another  cruise,  he  in\ited  that  magistrate  and  others 
whom,  he  understood,  had  approved  of  his  punishment,  to  a  complimentary 
dinner  on  board  of  his  vessel,  as  a  token  of  his  forgiveness  and  submission. 
They  accepted  it,  and  when  they  were  all  merry  with  good  cheer,  and  were 
on  deck  ready  to  depart,  he  ordered  his  boatswain  and  mate  to  give  the 
magistrates  a  sound  flogging.  Each  officer  was  armed  with  a  knotted 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  they  drove  the  astonished  guests  pell-mell  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  into  the  boat  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  captain  sailed 
away,  and  the  law  was  soon  afterward  repealed.  Governor  Winthrop  tem- 
pered these  laws  with  merciful  mildness  in  their  execution.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  reported  to  him  that  a  man  had  been  stealing  from  his  store  of 
winter's  firewood,  and  he  was  urged  to  punish  him.  "  I  will  soon  put  a  stop 
to  that  bad  practice,"  said  the  governor  sternly.  He  sent  for  the  offender. 
"  You  have  a  large  family,"  he  said  to  the  offending  culprit,  "  and  I  have  a 
large  magazine  of  wood ;  come  as  often  as  you  please,  and  take  as  much  of 
it  as  you  need  to  make  your  dwelling  comfortable."  Then  turning  to  his 
accusers,  he  said  :  "  Now  I  defy  him  to  steal  any  more  of  my  firewood." 

The  bigotry  and  austerity  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  were  vehe- 
mently condemned  at  the  time  of  their  iron  rule  in  New  England,  and  have 
been  ever  since.  But  there  are  peculiar  considerations  in  their  case,  which 
the  eye  of  justice  cannot  overlook.  Their  theology  and  their  ideas  of  church 
government  were  founded  upon  the  deepest  heart-convictions  of  a  people 
not  broadly  educated.  They  had  encountered  and  subdued  a  savage  wilder- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  planting  therein  a  church  and  a  commonwealth 
fashioned  in  all  their  parts  after  a  narrow  but  cherished  pattern.  They  felt 
that  the  domain  which  they  had  conquered  with  so  much  peril  and  toil  was 
their  own,  and  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs 
according  to  their  own  notions,  and  exclude  all  obnoxious  persons,  as  had  a 
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householder  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  the  avoidance  of  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  They  had  boldly  proclaimed  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  so  they  tacitly  invited  the  perse- 
cuted of  all  lands  to  come  to  them.  Therefore,  "  unsettled  persons,"  liber- 
tines in  unrestrained  opinions,  came  to  Massachusetts  from  abroad  to 
disseminate  their  peculiar  views.  In  that  dissemination  the  Puritans  saw 
clear  prophecies  of  a  disorganization  of  their  church.  They  took  the  alarm 
early,  and  with  a  mistaken  policy  they  resisted  such  encroachments  upon 
their  domain  and  into  their  society  with  fiery  penal  laws  implacably  executed. 
But  it  was  only  in  respect  to  religion  that  the  Puritan  laws  were  specially 
harsh  as  compared  with  the  general  jurisprudence  or  science  of  law  of  that 
day.  "  God  forbid,"  said  Governor  Dudley  in  his  old  age,  "  our  love  for  the 
truth  should  be  grov/n  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  errors — I  die  no 
libertine."  "  Better  tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares  than  thorns  and  briers," 
exclaimed  that  "  famous  man  of  God,"  as  Norton  called  Parson  John  Cotton. 
"  To  say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  is  impious  ignorance," 
said  Parson  Ward  of  Ipswich,  author  of  "The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam." 
"  Religion  admits  of  no  eccentric  notions,"  said  Parson  Norton,  the  colleague 
of  Ward,  biographer  of  Cotton,  and  persecutor  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Friends  or  Quakers.  The  peculiarities  of  this  sect,  we  have  considered 
in  Chapter  Ninth  of  the  Second  Book.  Among  the  earlier  disciples  of 
George  Fox  were  many  enthusiasts  whose  zeal  led  their  judgment.  They 
were  absolute  fanatics,  and  sometimes  became  lunatics  in  their  religious 
views  and  actions,  and  were  utterly  unlike  the  sober,  mild-mannered  mem- 
bers of  that  society  to-day.  They  ran  into  the  wildest  extravagancies  in  the 
exercise  of  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  openly  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers 
with  intemperate  language  ;  overriding  the  rights  of  all  others  in  maintain- 
ing their  own,  and  scorning  all  respect  for  human  laws.  They  made  the 
most  exalted  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  power  of  persuasion  with  which  they  were  endowed.  Some, 
in  the  pride  of  their  egotism,  went  to  Rome  to  convert  the  Pope;  others 
went  to  the  East  to  convince  the  Grand  Turk  and  his  people  of  their  errors ; 
and  some  came  to  America  to  proselyte  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland,  and  the  Cavaliers  and  Churchmen  in  Virginia. 
Some  of  them  behaved  so  wildly  and  disorderly  in  Boston  that  they  suffered 
intensely  from  the  indignation  of  the  magistrates  and  clergy  there  ;  and  they 
so  disgusted  the  tolerant  Roger  Williams,  that  he  tried  to  root  them  out  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  first  of  the  sect  who  appeared  conspicuous  in   New  England  were 
Mary  Fisher  and  Anna  Austin,  who   arrived  at  Boston    in  the   summer  of 
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1656,  when  John  Endicott  was  governor.  There  was  then  no  special  law 
against  them,  but  under  a  general  act  against  heretics,  they  were  arrested ; 
their  persons  were  examined  to  find  marks  of  witchcraft,  with  which  they 
were  suspected  ;  their  trunks  were  searched,  and  their  books  were  burned 
publicly  by  the  common  hangman.  These  innocent  and  well-behaved 
women  were  so  treated  because  of  the  stories  of  the  disorderly  acts  of  some 
of  the  sect  in  England  who  had  come  over  the  sea.  After  keeping  them 
in  prison  several  weeks,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  sent  them  back  to 
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England.  Mary  Fisher  afterward  visited  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  passing 
everywhere  unharmed  because  his  people  reverenced  a  crazy  person,  for  such 
they  took  her  to  be. 

This  harsh  treatment  of  the  first  comers  fired  the  zeal  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  sect  in  England.  They  sought  martyrdom  as  an  honor. 
They  flocked  to  New  England  and  fearfully  vexed  the  souls  of  the  Puritan 
magistrates  and  ministers.  One  woman  came  all  the  way  from  London  to 
warn  the  authorities  against  persecutions.  Others  came  for  the  purpose  of 
reviling  and  denouncing — vehemently  scolding — the  powers  in  church  and 
state.     They  would  rail  at  magistrates  and  ministers  from  windows,  as  these 
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functionaries  passed  by.  They  mocked  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and 
some  fanatical  young  women  appeared  without  clothing  in  the  churches  and 
in  the  streets,  as  emblems  "  of  the  unclothed  souls  of  the  people,"  while 
others,  with  loud  voices,  proclaimed  that  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  fall  like  destructive  lightning  upon  Boston  and  Salem.  Horrified 
by  their  blasphemies  and  indecencies,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
passed  some  very  cruel  laws.  At  first  they  forbade  all  persons  "  harboring 
Quakers,"  imposing  severe  penalties  for  each  offence.  Then  they  imposed 
mild  punishments  upon  the  Friends  themselves.  These  statutes  were 
ineffectual;  and  finally,  driven  by  resentment  and  mistaken  judgment,  they 
passed  laws  which  authorized  the  cropping  of  the  ears,  boring  of  the  tongues 
with  hot  irons,  and  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  of  offending  Quakers.  Yet  these 
terrible  laws  did  not  keep  them  away.  They  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
whipped  and  hanged  during  the  administration  of  the  rigid  Endicott,  who 
was  implacable.  On  a  bright  October  day  in  1659,  two  young  men  named 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  with  Mary  Dyer,  wife  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Rhode  Island,  were  led  from  the  Boston  jail,  with 
ropes  around  their  necks,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  to  be  hanged  on  Boston 
Common.  Mary  walked  between  her  companions  hand  in  hand  to  the 
^gallows,  where,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Endicott,  the  two  young  men 
were  executed.  Mary  was  unmoved  by  the  spectacle.  She  was  given  into 
the  care  of  her  son  who  came  from  Rhode  Island  to  plead  for  her  life,  and 
went  away  with  him.  But  she  returned  the  next  spring,  defied  the  laws,  and 
was  executed  on  Boston  Common. 

The  severity  of  these  laws  caused  a  revulsion  in  public  sentiment.  The 
Friends  stoutly  maintained  their  course  with  decency,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  more  thoughtful  as  real  martyrs  for  conscience  sake.  The  people,  at 
length,  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  bloody  enactments,  and  by  that  repeal,  in 
1661,  the  Friends  achieved  a  triumph.  The  fanaticism  of  both  parties  sub- 
sided. A  more  Christian  spirit  prevailed  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  more 
sober-minded  Friends  was  turned  to  the  task  of  converting  the  Indians. 
They  nobly  assisted  the  Apostle  Eliot  and  others  in  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  pagans  of  the  forests  for  whom  that  Apostle  had  labored 
for  years.  He  had  established  a  Christian  church  among  them  at  Natic,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  laws,  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
villages  of  converted  Indians  in  Massachusetts. 

The  reign  of  republicanism  in  England,  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 

son,  was  short.     King  Charles  the  First,  after  contending  with  the  people  for 

the  royal  prerogative  and  the  throne  for  several  years,  was  beheaded  on  a 

cold  winter's  morning  in  January,  1649,  in  front  of  his  own  palace  of  White- 
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hall.  Royalty  was  then  abolished.  Late  in  May,  1660,  the  son  of  King 
Charles,  who  had  been  proclaimed  monarch  of  England  under  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Second,  rode  into  London  on  horseback  between  his  brother? 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  while  flags  waved,  bells  rang,  cannon  roared,  trumpets  brayed, 
shouts  rent  the  air  and  fountains  poured  out  costly  libations  of  wine  as 
tokens  of  the  public  joy.  After  a  struggle  for  about  twenty  years  between 
royalists  and  republicans,  the  monarchy  was  restored,  and  the  English  people 
again  became  subjects  of  the  head  of  the  Scottish  house  of  Stuart. 


ENTRANCK    OF    CHARLES    THE     SECUNIJ    INTO     LONDON. 


The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  constituted  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  and  many  of  them  signed  his 
death-warrant.  These  were  hunted  by  the  royal  vengeance.  Some  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  Among  these  were  Hugh  Peters  and  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
figured  conspicuously  in  New  England  more  than  twenty  years  before. 
Many  fled  and  so  escaped  the  fatal  block.  Among  these  were  Edward 
Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  who  went  to  New  England  and  gave  the  first 
news  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  The  former  was  a  cousin  of  Crom- 
well and  of  Hampden,  and  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer.  He  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  royal  prisoner,  and  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  his  death-warrant.  Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the  major-generals 
who  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  active  lieutenants.     Goffe,  a  son  of  a  Puritan  clergyman,  was  Whalley's 
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son-in-law,  a  colonel  of  infantry  and  member  of  the  High  Court  who  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  king.  He,  also,  was  one  of  Cromwell's  ten  major- 
generals. 

Orders  speedily  followed  the  fugitives  to  New  England  for  their  arrest, 
and  officers  came  from  Old  England  for  the  same  purpose.  The  "  regicides," 
or  king-killers,  as  they  were  called,  were,  after  awhile,  closely  hunted,  but 
the  authorities  and  people  of  New  England  effectually  concealed  them  from 
their  enemies  for  years.  When  danger  lowered,  they  fled  from  Boston  to 
New  Haven,  and  for  a  long  time  occupied  a  cave  not  far  from  that  place. 
Finally  they  made  their  abode  in  the  remote  town  of  Hadley,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Colonel  Dixwell,  another  "  regicide,"  who  finally  settled  in 
New  Haven.  In  Hadley,  Whalley  died.  Goffe  survived  him  until  after 
King  Phillip's  war,  which  we  shall  notice  presently ;  but  from  the  time  when 
they  took  up  their  abode  there,  in  disguise,  they  disappeared  from  public 
view.  During  that  period,  so  terrible  to  New  England  settlers,  Hadley  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians.  The  people  were  in  the  meeting-house 
observing  a  fast  da)'.  They  were  armed,  as  usual,  and  sallied  out  to  drive 
off  the  savages.  At  that  moment  a  tall,  venerable  personage,  with  a  white, 
flowing  beard,  clad  in  a  white  robe  and  carrying  a  glittering  sword,  suddenly 
appeared  among  the  people,  took  the  lead  of  the  armed  men,  caused  them 
to  observe  strict  military  discipline,  and  led  them  to  victory.  The  people 
believed  the  stranger  (who  as  suddenly  disappeared)  to  be  an  angel  sent  by 
the  Lord  for  their  deliverance.  The  "  angel  "  was  General  Goffe,  who  was 
stout  in  body  and  valiant  in  spirit.  It  is  related  that  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Boston,  a  fencing-master  erected  a  stage  on  the  Common,  on  which  he 
walked  several  da\-s,  defying  any  man  to  fight  him  with  swords.  Goffe 
accepted  the  challenge.  He  wrapped  a  huge  cheese  in  a  linen  cloth  as  a 
shield,  and  arming  himself  with  a  mop  filled  with  muddy  water  from  the 
gutter,  he  appeared  on  the  platform.  The  fencing-master  made  a  thrust  at 
him,  which  Goffe  received  in  the  cheese  in  which  he  held  the  sword  until  he 
had  smeared  his  antagonist  with  mud.  The  enraged  fencing-master  caught 
up  a  broad-sword,  when  Goffe  exclaimed:  "Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see,  I 
have  only  played  with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you  ;  but  if  you 
come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-sword,  know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your 
life."  The  alarmed  fencing-master  cried  out,  as  he  dropped  his  sword, 
"Who  can  you  be?  You  must  be  either  Goffe,  or  Whalley,  or  the  Devil, 
for  there  were  no  other  men  in  England  who  could  beat  me." 

The  New  England  colonies,  and  especially  that  of  Massachusetts, 
expected  very  little  favor  from  the  new  monarch,  for  their  republicanism 
was  decided  and  conspicuous.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the 
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restoration,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  sent  addresses  to  the  King 
and  ParHament,  chiefly  because  enemies  of  New  England  evidently  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  monarch  and  his  ministers.  In  those  addresses, 
general  loyalty  was  expressed,  and  they  prayed  for  a  "  continuance  of  civil 
and  religious  liberties"  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  promised  for  the 
crown,  in  return  for  its  protection  of  their  freedom,  the  "  blessings  of  a 
people  whose  trust  is  in  God." 

The  king  returned  a  gracious  answer  in  the  form  of  general  expressions 
of  good-w.  11,  but  his  smiles  were  not   propitious.     He  resolved  not  to  show 


these  distant  political  enemies  of  his  father  any  favors.  The  stringent  pro* 
visions  of  the  navigation  laws  and  commercial  restrictions  from  which  Crom- 
well had  exempted  the  New  Englanders  were  now  renewed  and  rigorously 
enforced.  Expecting  collisions  with  the  Crown,  the  latter,  in  Massachusetts, 
issued  a  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered  rights,  in  which  they  claimed 
the  liberty  to  choose   their  own   executive  officers  and  representatives ;  to 
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admit  freemen  on  their  own  prescribed  terms ;  to  appoint  all  officers  and 
define  their  powers  and  duties ;  to  exercise,  by  annually  elected  magistrates 
and  deputies,  any  function  of  human  government ,  to  defend  themselves  by 
force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  against  every  aggression,  and  to  reject,  as  an 
infringement  of  their  right,  "  any  parliamentary  or  royal  imposition  preju- 
dicial to  the  country  and  contrary  to  any  just  act  of  colonial  legislation." 

Massachusetts  now  sent  agents  to  London  to  persuade  the  king  of  their 
loyalty,  at  the  same  time  to  secure  their  independence  in  local  affairs,  as  a 
self-governing  people.  It  was  a  difficult  t^sk,  but  John  Newton  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  successfully  performed  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1662,  the  king  con- 
firmed the  Massachusetts  charter,  and  granted  a  conditional  amnesty  or 
general  pardon  for  all  past  offences  during  the  late  civil  war ;  at  the  same 
time  the  king  asserted  his  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  colony. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  did  not  concede  this  royal  right,  and  in  1664, 
commissioners  were  sent  over,  in  a  royal  fleet,  destined  to  take  possession  of 
New  Netherland  (see  page  350),  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicolls,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  to  "  settle  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation " — in  other  words,  to  rule  New  England  as  deputies  of  the  monarch. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  greatly  irritated  by  this  measure,  and 
spoke  out  freely.  False  stories  were  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  king  respect- 
ing the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  and  for  awhile  there  was  a  general  belief  in 
London  that  Whalley  and  Goffe  were  at  the  head  of  a  New  England  army, 
and  that  the  New  England  Confederacy  had  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  casting  off  all  dependence  on  the  mother  country  and  establish- 
ing a  republic  in  America.  At  the  same  time  the  colonists  regarded  the 
commissioners  as  royal  instruments  of  oppression  who  would  destroy  their 
liberties.  Massachusetts  boldly  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  within  its  domain.  So  did  the  other  New  England  colonies 
excepting  Rhode  Island.  The  acts  and  orders  of  the  commissioners  were 
generally  disregarded,  and  after  producing  much  ill-feeling  and  stimulating  a 
democratic  spirit  throughout  New  England,  they  departed  in  1666,  leaving 
the  colonies  triumphant.  Massachusetts  ever  afterwards  held  a  front  rank 
in  the  sturdy  battle  for  independence  which  was  waged  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Yet  she  had  a  fierce  struggle,  at  times,  with  royalty  abroad, 
royal  agents  in  her  bosom,  and  pale  and  dusky  enemies  on  her  borders.  At 
about  the  time  when  she  triumphed  over  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  to  enslave 
her,  she  was  involved  in  a  most  disastrous  war  with  Metacomet,  or  King 
Philip,  a  son  of  the  then  dead  Massasoit.  That  contest  is  known  in  our 
history  as  KING  Philip's  War. 
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MASSASOIT,  as  we  have  observed,  kept  his  treaty  with  the  EngUsh 
inviolate  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty  years,  leaving  two  sons  whom  the  English  called, 
respectively,  Alexander  and  Philip.  The  former  did  not  long  survive  his 
father,  when  Philip  became  chief  sachem  and  warrior  of  the  Wampanoags, 
with  his  royal  residence  on  Mount  Hope,  not  far  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  called  King  Philip.  He  resumed  the  covenants  with  the  English 
m.ide  by  his  father,  and  observed  them  faithfully  for  a  dozen  )"ears. 

It  had  become  painfully  evident  to  Massasoit  before  his  death  that  the 
spreading  colonies  would  soon  deprive  his  people  of  their  land  and  nation- 
ality, and  that  the  Indians  would  become  vassals  of  the  pale  race.  The 
more  warlike  Philip  pondered  these  possibilities  with  deep  bitterness  of 
feeling,  until  he  resolved  to  strike  an  exterminating  lij'^"'  against  the  English 
in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  race.  His  resolution  was  natural  and 
patriotic.  His  unaided  warriors  ^\■ould  be  inadequate  to  the  work ;  so,  in 
the  primeval  forest  at  Mount  Hope,  surrounded  by  seven  hundred  fighting 
men,  he  planned  a  confederacy  of  the  New  England  tribes,  which  might 
have  numbered  about  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  It  was  a  difficult  task, 
the  power  of  so  many  being  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  English,  weaken- 
ing and  dividing  them.  Before  any  actual  conspiracy  was  effected,  Philip 
found  himself  compelled  to  declare  war  and  lift  the  hatchet. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  Christian  converts  among  the  Indians,  who 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  English.  The  Wampanoags  had  always  dis- 
couraged the  spread  of  Christianity  among  themselves,  but  there  were  many 
"praying  Indians"  there.  One  of  these — John  Sassamon,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  John  Harvard  had  established  a  college — was 
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a  sort  of  secretary  to  Philip.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the 
sachem,  he  revealed  them  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.  For  this 
treachery  he  was  murdered,  and  three  Wampanoags,  who  were  convicted  of 
the  crime  on  very  slender  testimony,  were  hanged.  The  anger  of  the  tribe 
was  fiercely  kindled  by  the  event,  and  they  were  clamorous  for  war.  The 
cautious  Philip  hesitated,  for  he  knew  his  weakness.  His  young  warriors 
would  not  listen  to  reason.  They  taunted  him  with  causing  the  wrongs 
which  his  people  endured  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  fight.  Then  they 
pointed  to  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  his  people  when,  a  few  years 
before,  their  firearms  were  taken  from  them  by  the  jealous  white  men.  His 
eyes  kindled  with  rage.  He  had  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  that  injury. 
The  reminder  excited  his  fiercest  wrath.  Springing  from  his  seat  he 
snatched  up  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  gleaming  hatchet  and  a  keen  knife,  and 
vowed  that  none  of  these  weapons  should  sleep  whilst  a  pale-face  remained 
in  New  England.  He  sent  his  women  and  children  to  the  Narragansets  for 
protection  ;  and  yielding  his  judgment  to  passion,  he  trampled  upon  solemn 
treaties  and  kindled  the  flames  of  war.  Swift  runners  were  dispatched  to 
other  tribes  to  arouse  them  to  co-operation,  and  he  required  all  of  his 
followers  to  curse  the  white  man  and  to  swear  eternal  hostility  to  his  race. 
It  was  but  a  foolish  rushing  to  destruction.  It  has  been  well  said  :  "  Frenzy 
prompted  their  rising.  It  was  but  the  storm  in  which  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away.  They  rose  without  hope,  and  there- 
fore they  fought  without  mercy.  To  them,  as  a  nation,  there  was  no 
to-morrow." 

Philip  struck  the  first  blow  at  Swanzey,  twenty-five  miles  southwest  from 
Plymouth.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1675.  Expecting  hostilities,  the 
people  had  been  to  the  house  of  worship  to  engage  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
As  they  were  returning — men,  women  and  children — the  savages  fell  upon 
them  furiously,  slaying  and  capturing  many,  while  others  fled  to  the  sur- 
rounding settlements.  The  country  was  aroused.  Armed  men  from 
Plymouth,  Boston,  and  other  places  near,  joined,  and  making  a  forced 
march  toward  Mount  Hope,  besieged  the  Wampanoags  in  a  swamp  several 
days.  Philip  escaped  with  most  of  his  followers,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Nipmucs  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  who  espoused  his  cause.  At  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  warriors  he  pressed  through  the  forests  to  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  lay  waste  the  settlements  there. 

Meanwhile  the  armed  white  men  entered  the  country  of  the  Narragan- 
sets,  and  compelled  Canonchet,  son  of  Miantonomah,  then  chief  sachem  of 
that  people,  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English.  When  Philip 
heard  of  this  he  was  amazed.     His  stout  heart  almost  failed.     But  reflecting' 
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upon  the  perilous  nature  of  his  enterprise  and  his  position,  and  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  vigorous  action,  he  aroused  other  tribes  to  join  him  in 
exterminating  the  pale-faces  by  the  methods  of  treachery,  ambush,  and 
surprise.  The  scourge  that  now  appeared  was  terrible.  Men  in  the  fields, 
families  in  their  beds  at  midnight,  and  congregations  in  houses  of  worship, 
were  murdered.  The  English  settlements  east  of  the  Hudson  then  num- 
bered about  fifty  thousand  souls,  and,  at  one  time,  it  seemed  probable  that 
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few  of  them  would   escape  the   fury  of  the  savages,  who  hung  upon   and 
enveloped  the  parties  like  a  consuming  fire. 

The  Wampanoag  chief  entered  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  Springfield, 
and  swept  northward  almost  to  the  present  line  between  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  like  a  destructive  tornado,  leaving  desolation  in  his  track.      Near 
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Brookfield,  a  party  of  twenty  Englishmen,  while  on  their  way,  at  near  the 
middle  of  August,  to  treat  with  the  Nipmucs,  fell  into  an  ambush  and  were 
treacherously  murdered.  Almost  every  house  in  Brookfield  was  set  on  fire — 
excepting  a  stone  one — into  which  the  people  had  gathered  for  safety. 
There  they  were  besieged  two  days,  when  the  Indians  set  the  house  on  fire. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  shower  of  rain  came  like  a  providence  and  put  out 
the  flames,  and  at  the  same  time  a  relief  party  of  white  people,  under  Major 
Willard,  arrived,  and  drove  away  the  savages.  Early  in  September  a  hot 
battle  was  fought  at  Deerfield,  where  seven  hundred  Indians  were  defeated 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  Englishmen  ;  but  a  week  later,  prowling  savages 
laid  the  town  in  ashes.  On  the  same  day — the  Sabbath — Hadley  was 
attacked,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Goffe  the 
regicide. 

For  a  moment  the  scourge  was  stayed  at  Hadley,  but  it  soon  swept 
mercilessly  ever  other  settlements.  The  blood  of  many  valiant  young  men, 
under  Captain  Beers,  flowed  freely  in  the  paths  of  Northfield,  late  in  Sep- 
tember. A  few  days  afterward  a  company  of  young  men  of  highest  charac- 
ter— "the  flower  of  Essex" — under  Captain  Lathrop,  were  murdered  by 
many  hundred  Indians  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  near  Deerfield,  which  is 
yet  known  as  Bloody  Brook,  when  the  savages  were  beaten  off  by  others  who 
came  to  the  rescue.     Springfield  was  burned,  and  Hadley  was  again  assailed. 

The  Indians  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  Philip,  encouraged  by  his 
successes,  now  resolved  to  attack  Hatfield,  the  chief  settlement  above 
Springfield.  He  was  joined  by  the  natives  there  who,  until  then,  had  been 
friendly  to  the  English.  They  showed  much  zeal,  and  at  near  the  close  of 
October,  Philip  gathered  his  warriors  around  a  huge  fire,  when  the  braves 
engaged  in  the  wild  scalp-dance,  chanting  heroic  songs.  Upon  long  poles 
they  exhibited  trophies  of  their  horrid  work — the  long  shining  tresses  of 
women  and  even  the  bright  curls  of  little  maidens  whom  they  had  slain — as 
they  whirled  around  the  flames  with  fearful  contortions  of  limbs  and  body. 
Then,  with  almost  a  thousand  warriors,  the  Wampanoags  fell  upon  the 
settlement.  The  people  were  prepared  for  the  onslaught.  They  had 
palisaded  their  houses  with  heavy  timber  standing  upright  in  the  ground 
bound  close  together  with  green  withes,  and  the  upper  ends  sharpened. 
Behind  these  stood  armed  men  and  resolute  women  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  they  were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter 
that  Philip  left  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  his  shattered  forces,  and  fled  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  Narragansets,  in  violation  of  their  recent  treaty  with 
the  English,  received  him  with  open  arms,  became  his  allies,  and,  late  in  the 
year,  went  out  upon  the  war-path  with  him. 
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This  perfidy  of  Canonchet  and  his  people  was  terribly  punished  by  the 
English  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Fifteen  hundred  armed  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  under  Captain  Josiah  Winslow,  marched 
into  the  Narraganset  country.  The  Indians,  three  thousand  strong,  had 
gathered  in  their  wigwams  within  a  large  fort  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  swamp 
near  the  present  village  of  Kingston,  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island, 
with  their  store  of  winter  provisions.  Snow  had  fallen  to  a  great  depth, 
and  the  savages  felt  secure  for  the  season.  Suddenly,  at  near  the  end  of 
December,  Winslow  and  his  little  army  appeared  before  the  fort  in  the 
frozen  swamp.  They  soon  beat  down  the  feeble  palisades,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  all  the  provisions, 
perished  in  the  fire.  About  a  thousand  warriors  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  several  hundreds  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Canon- 
chet, who  was  put  to  death.  Philip,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets, 
escaped,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Nipmucs.  Eighty  Englishmen  were 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded.  The  surviving  savages 
suffered  fearfully.  Hiding  in  a  cedar  swamp,  with  no  shelter  but  evergreen 
boughs,  no  food  but  nuts  and  roots  which  they  might  find  beneath  the  deep 
snow,  many  of  them  perished.  So  disappeared  the  dominion  of  the  Narra- 
gansets. 

Philip  was  not  idle  during  the  winter.  He  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
Mohawks  to  join  him.  Some  of  the  exasperated  Indians  eastward  of  Massa- 
chusetts flocked  to  his  standard,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1676  the  work 
of  destruction  began.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  war  spread  over 
an  area  of  almost  three  hundred  miles.  Villages  and  isolated  dwellings 
were  burned,  and  their  inmates  were  destroyed.  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Medford,  Lancaster  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes ; 
and  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  given  to  the  flames. 

A  terrible  scene  occurred  at  Lancaster.  Forty-two  persons  took  shelter 
in  the  house  of  Mary  Rowlandson.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians. 
"  Quickly,"  wrote  Mrs.  Rowlandson  in  her  narrative,  "  it  was  the  dolefullest 
day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw.  Now  the  dreadful  hour  is  come.  Some  in 
our  house  were  fighting  for  their  lives ;  others  wallowing  in  blood  ;  the  house 
on  fire  over  our  heads,  and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  us  on  the 
head  if  we  stirred  out.  I  took  my  children  to  go  forth  ;  but  the  Indians 
shot  so  thick  that  the  bullets  rattled  against  the  house  as  if  one  had  thrown 
a  handful  of  stones.  We  had  six  stout  dogs,  but  none  of  them  would  stir." 
A  bullet  went  through  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  side,  and  another  through  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  she  was  made  captive,  having  of  her  family  only  one  poor 
wounded  babe  left.     "  Down  I  must  sit  in  the  snow,"  she  continued,  "  with 
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my  sick  child,  the  picture  of  death,  in  my  lap.  Not  the  least  crumb  of 
refreshing  came  within  our  mouths  from  Wednesday  night  until  Saturday 
night,  except  a  little  cold  water." 

Quarrels  among  themselves  soon  weakened  the  power  of  the  Indians. 
The  Nipmucs  and  the  Narragansets  charged  their  misfortunes  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip.  The  alliance  was  dissolved.  The  eastern  Indians 
hastened  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Many  who  had  been  in  arms  sur- 
rendered to  avoid  starvation.  Others  marched  off  to  Canada  and  joined 
some  of  the  tribes  there ;  and  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  the  most  famous 
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Indian  fighter  of  his  day,  hunted  and  slew  all  the  hostile  red-men  he  could 
find.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  of  them  perished  or  submitted  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1676,  and  the  proud  Narragansets,  to  whom  other 
tribes  had  paid  homage,  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  bowmen.  Like  the 
Pequods,  they  were  utterly  ruined. 

Philip    eluded   his   pursuers   for  several   months,  hiding  in    many  places, 
with  a  resolution  to  never  surrender.     He  had  a  handful  of  faithful  followers, 
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but  he  cleaved  the  head  of  one  of  these  friends  with  his  hatchet,  because 
he  counselled  submission.  At  last  circumstances  conquered  his  pride  and 
his  will.  He  returned  secretly  to  Mount  Hope.  His  wife  and  son  were 
soon  afterward  made  captive,  when  the  "  last  of  the  Wampanoags  "  bowed 
beneath  this  crushing  misfortune,  and  said  :  "  Now  my  heart  breaks ;  I  am 
ready  to  die."  Captain  Church  was  then  close  upon  his  track ;  and  a  few 
days  afterward,  a  faithless  Indian  shot  him  in  a  swamp.  Church  cut  off  the 
dead  king's  head  with  his  sword,  and  it  was  borne  upon  a  pole  into  Plymouth 
while  hymns  of  thanksgiving  were  sung  by  the  people.  The  ghastly  trophy 
was  placed  upon  the  palisades ;  and  the  people  slept  that  night  with  a  sense 
of  security  which  they  had  not  felt  for  years. 

The  disposition  of  Philip's  little  son — the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Mas- 
sasoit — was  a  subject  of  grave  debate.  Some  of  the  elders  proposed  putting 
him  to  death.  Others  suggested  selling  him  as  a  slave.  The  most  profitable 
measure  appeared  to  be  the  most  merciful,  and  the  boy  was  sold  to  be  a 
bond-slave  in  Bermuda.  So  perished  the  dynasty  of  the  good  Massasoit, 
and  so  ended  the  famous  King  Philip's  War.  The  Mohegans,  who  held 
sway  in  Connecticut,  were  firm  friends  of  the  English,  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed  in  that  colony  during  the  war.  The  other  colonies  had 
suffered  dreadfully.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young,  had  fallen 
'in  the  struggle.  Thirteen  villages  had  been  destroyed.  A  large  number  of 
women  and  children  had  been  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Full  six 
hundred  houses  were  burned,  and  the  cost  of  the  expenditures  and  the  losses 
equalled  in  value  half  a  million  dollars.  The  war  was  carried  on  a  little 
longer  by  the  Eastern  Indians,  for  they  drew  supplies  from  the  French  in 
Acadia.     Finally,  in  1678,  hostilities  were  ended  by  a  treaty. 

While  Massachusetts  was  feeling  the  heavy  losses  of  her  sons  and 
treasure,  the  English  government  attempted  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished 
desire  of  the  king  to  resume  the  control  of  the  colony.  The  Privy  Council 
sent  Edward  Randolph,  a  greedy  adventurer  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
royal  master,  to  collect  the  customs  at  Boston,  to  exercise  other  authority 
as  the  agent  of  the  crown,  and  to  spy  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
people.  Randolph  excited  the  cupidity,  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  king  and 
his  court,  by  exaggerating  the  number  of  the  population,  wealth,  power  and 
independence  of  the  colony ;  and,  being  rejected  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  his  wrath  gave  vehemence  to  his  assertions.  The  governor 
(Leverett)  was  firm  in  his  opposition  to  Randolph's  pretensions.  "  The 
king,"  he  said,  "  can  in  reason  do  no  less  than  let  us  enjoy  our  liberties  and 
trade,  for  we  have  made  this  large  plantation  in  the  wilderness  at  our  own 
charge,  without  any  contribution  from   the  crown."     Because  of  this  spirit 
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of  independence,  the  people  were  reproached.  "  You  are  poor,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  "  and  yet  proud." 

They  were  justly  "  proud."  They  had  established  a  free  and  flourishing 
state,  and  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  natural  and  chartered  rights  at  all 
hazards.  When  Randolph,  by  royal  authority,  declared  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  void,  and  attempted  to  govern,  the  people  spurned  him. 
Then  the  king  resolved  to  make  the  colony  a  "  more  palpable  dependence," 
and  issued  a  writ  of  quo  luarranto — a  command  for  the  authorities  to  appear 
before  the  monarch  and  his  council  and  show  by  what  warrant  they  held 
jurisdiction  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  his  intention  to  exercise  the  arbitrary 
power  of  his  grandfather,  James  the  First,  if  necessary,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  domain  without  forms  of  law  ;  but  a  pliant  High  Court  of  Chancery 
decided  in  the  king's  favor.  Before  the  monarch  could  effect  his  object  he 
died.     That  was  early  in  1685. 

Charles's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  now  ascended  the  throne  as  James 
the  Second.  More  tyrannical  than  his  predecessor,  he  declared,  without  the 
formalities  of  law,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  to  be  void,  and  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  the  country  from  Rhode  Island  to  Nova  Scotia. 
All  England,  misinformed  by  the  rulers,  approved  the  measure,  and  the  tone 
of  society  there  was  one  of  contempt  for  the  "  plantations."  Dryden,  whose 
muse  was  then  subservient  to  the  crown,  wrote  in  a  dramatic  prologue : 

"  Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  go  out  of  fashion, 
Their  penny  scribes  take  care  to  inform  the  nation. 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantation. 

"  How  Pennsylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 
And  Carolina's,  with  Associators  ; 
Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

"Truth  is,  our  land  with  saints  is  so  run  o'er, 
And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 
That  now  there's  need  of  two  New  Englands  more." 

Dudley  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Andres,  who  arrived  in  Boston  late  in 
1686,  bearing  the  commission  of  viceroy  or  governor-general  of  all  New 
England.  His  character  and  purpose  have  already  been  considered  on 
page  355.  The  rigid  executor  of  his  master's  will,  he  soon  made  the  rod  of 
oppression  keenly  felt.  He  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  interfered 
with  marriage  contracts,  and  frequently  extorted  money — levied  "  black- 
mail " — advanced  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  government,  and  threatened 
to   make  the   Church  of  England  the  established    religion  in  all  Americcu 
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The  people  of  Massachusetts  resented  his  conduct,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  doctrine  of  Cromwell's  motto,  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God" 
they  were  about  to  drive  him  out  of  the  colony  by  force  of  arms,  when  the 
news  came  from  England  that  James  had  been  driven  from  the  throne. 
That  news  reached  Boston  in  April,  1689,  with  the  welcome  tidings  that 
Protestant  William  and  Mary  were  on  that  throne. 

This  intelligence,  like  an  electric  spark,  kindled  an  insurrection  which 
burst  out  spontaneously  in  Boston,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  revolt  became 
universal.  Andros  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  the  venerable  Simon  Bradstreet, 
then  ninety  years  of  age,  as  the  most  obnoxious  republican  in  the  city. 
He  was  governor  when  the  king  struck  down  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts 
by  taking  away  its  charter.  The  people  immediately  reinstated  him.  From 
the  balcony  of  the  State-House,  the  vigorous  old  man,  with  long  white  hair 
and  beard  flowing  over  his  shoulders  and  breast,  addressed  the  populace 
with  eloquent  words.  They  seized  Andros  and  fifty  of  his  most  obnoxious 
associates,  and  cast  them  into  prison.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed. 
An  assembly  of  representatives  were  soon  convened.  That  body,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  declared  their  ancient  charter  to  be  resumed.  In  May,  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  the  colony ;  and  from  their  sovereigns  th'=; 
provisional  government  of  Massachusetts  received  a  letter  sanctioning  thei'' 
late  proceedings,  and  directing  them  to  send  Andros  to  England  to  answer 
the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

Another  storm  of  disaster  was  now  brooding  over  Massachusetts.  King 
James  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  a  co-religionist  and  kinsman,  who  espoused  his  cause.  William, 
as  Prince  of  Orange,  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  several  powers 
in  a  Protestant  league  against  Louis ;  and  soon  after  his  accession,  England 
became  a  member  of  that  league  and  declared  war  against  France.  Hostili- 
ties between  the  two  nations  began  the  same  year  (1689);  and  the  quarrel 
soon  extended  to  their  respective  colonies  in  America.  Here  it  became  a 
strife  chiefly  for  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  conflict 
then  opened,  and  which  continued  more  than  seven  years,  is  known  in  our 
history  as  KiNG  WILLIAM'S  War. 

There  was  a  powerful  and  controlling  religious  element  in  that  contest, 
and  in  others  which  occurred  between  *-he  French  and  English  in  America. 
In  fact  the  power  of  France  had  been  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  American 
continent  more  by  the  zeal  and  patience  of  religious  enthusiasts,  than  by  the 
ambition  of  monarchs,  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  or  the  greed  of  commoner. 

Coeval  with  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  was  the  foundation 
of  a  society  designed   to   counteract   its   influence.     It   was  established    bv 
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Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  enthusiast,  and  was  called  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
It  is  better  known  in  later  times  as  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  as  perfect  as  any  which  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised  for  a  special 
object.  They  are  not  a  society  of  priests,  but  of  Roman  Catholics  of  every 
degree,  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  to  fight  Protestantism  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Their  missionaries 
were  soon  found  proselyting  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  regarded 
as  a  brother  every  man,  without 
respect  to  skin  or  lineage  ;  and 
the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  French  dominion  in 
America,  regarded  every  convert 
to  Christianity  among  the  sav- 
ages an  enfranchised  citizen  of 
France.  Whole  tribes  came 
under  their  spiritual  sway,  and 
many  of  the  votaries  of  com- 
merce, who  followed  them  into 
the  wilds  of  America  to  traffic 
with  the  Indians,  made  wives  of 
the  native  maidens,  and  so  estab- 
lished strong  social  ties  between 
the  French  and  the  savages. 
When,  therefore,  the  former  quar- 
relled with  the  English,  they 
could  rely  upon  the  latter  as 
faithful  allies  ;  and  this  barbarian 
element  in  the  contest  made 
border  wars  tenfold  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  English  colonists, 
especially  to  those  of  New  Eng- 
land.     The    border    settlers    in 

New  York  had  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederacy,  like  a  strong  wall,  between 
themselves  and  the  Indians  in  Canada. 

The  eastern  Indians  were  easily  excited  into  hostility  by  those  white 
allies.  Dover,  a  frontier  town  of  New  Hampshire,  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
violent  hands  of  the  mongrel  foe.  There  three  hundred  Indians  had  been 
treacherously  doomed  to  slavery  years  before.  Revenge  had  slumbered ; 
now  it  was  awakened  and  was  gratified.  The  venerable  Major  Waldron, 
then   eighty  years  of  age,  and  a  local  magistrate,  had  been   a  party  to  the 
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treachery.  On  a  warm  evening  in  July,  1689,  two  squaws  craved  lodging  at 
his  house.  They  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  in  the  night  they  unbarred  the 
doors  and  let  in  several  painted  warriors.  The  aroused  old  man  seized  his 
sword  and  fought  valiantly,  until  he  was  overpowered,  when,  with  bitter 
taunts,  they  tortured  him  to  death  in  his  own  hall.  Then  they  laid  his 
house  in  ashes,  killed  twenty  of  the  garrison,  and  carried  away  nearly  thirty 
persons  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  French  in  Canada. 

In  August,  a  party  came  from  Penobscot,  after  being  purified  by  con- 
fession by  Thury  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  captured  the  garrison  at  Pemaquid, 
which  Andros  had  established  there.  In  February  following.  Governor 
Frontenac  sent  three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Montreal  to  destroy 
Albany.  Through  deep  snows  they  made  their  way  as  far  as  Schenectady, 
a  frontier  town  on  the  Mohawk,  and  at  midnight  burned  the  dwellings  and 
murdered  more  than  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  there.  Seventeen  of  the  slain 
were  children.  Early  the  next  spring  several  eastern  villages  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  scores  of  women  and  children  were  carried  away  captives  and 
suffered  untold  cruelties. 

These  atrocities — murders  in  cold  blood — aroused  all  the  colonies  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  a  congress  of 
delegates  from  several  colonies  met  at  New  York  on  the  first  of  May,  1690, 
to  devise  measures  for  the  general  security.  Already  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Acadie,  under  Sir  William 
Phipps,  of  Pemaquid,  consisting  of  eight  \'essels  with  eight  hundred  men. 
He  seized  Port  Royal,  and  obtained  plunder  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  The  town  was  again  plundered  by  English  privateers 
from  the  West  Indies,  in  June;  so  retaliation  went  on.  The  Congress  at 
New  York  resolved  to  invade  Canada  by  land  and  sea,  with  an  army  that 
should  march  from  the  Hudson  River  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  naval  armament  was  to  ascend  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec.  The  army  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
being  borne  jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York  ;  and  Milborne,  son-in-law 
of  Leisler  [see  Chapter  V  of  this  Book],  undertook  to  furnish  the  supplies. 
The  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  composed  of  thirty-four  vessels 
manned  by  two  thousand  New  Englanders,  was  given  to  Phipp.^. 

The  army  moved  from  Albany  early  in  July,  at  a  snail's  pace.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  the  bulk  of  them  had  only  reached  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  where  the)'  remained,  while  some  troops,  and  Indians  of 
the  Five  Nations,  under  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  pushed  on  toward  the  St. 
Lawrence.     Old  Frontenac  was  in  Montreal  when  an  Indian  runner  told  him 
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of  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  He  called  out  his  Indian  alHes.  Taking 
a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  he  danced  the  war-dance  and  chanted  the  war-song, 
in  their  presence,  and  then  led  them  against  the  foe.  Schuyler  was  repulsed, 
and  the  whole  army  returned  to  Albany.  Leisler  charged  Winthrop  with 
treachery,  and  Winthrop,  in  turn,  charged  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
the  inefficiency  of  Milborn'-  in  furnishing  supplies. 

Meanwhile  Phipps,  without  charts  or  pilots,  had  crawled  cautiously 
around  Acadi6  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  nine  weeks,  giving  a  swift 
Indian  runner  an  opportunity  to  go  from  Pemaquid  to  Canada  with  the 
news  of  Phipps'  departure,  in  time  to  allow  Frontenac  to  reach  Quebec 
before  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  fleet.  The  fortifications  of  the  ancient 
town  were  strengthened ;  and  when  Phipps  arrived  before  it,  and  sent 
a  summons  for  its  surrender,  his  message  was  treated  with  derision.  It 
was  then  the  middle  of  October.  Hearing  of  the  failure  of  the  land  expe- 
dition, Phipps  weighed  anchor  and  crawled  cautiously  back  to  New  Eng- 
land before  the  winter  storms  set  in.  The  French  and  Indians  in  Canada 
and  Acadi6  were  greatly  elated,  and  the  repulse  was  considered  so  im- 
portant by  Louis  that  he  ordered  a  commemorative  medal  to  be  struck, 
with  the  legend:  FRANCE  VICTORIOUS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD.  These 
military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
government  emitted  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first  paper-money  ever  issued  on 
the  American  continent. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  Sir  William  Phipps  went  to 
England  to  solicit  aid  for  the  colonies  in  their  further  warfare  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  to  assist  in  efforts  there  to  procure  a  restoration  of 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  which  King  James  had  annulled.  Aid  was 
refused  ;  and  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  William  gave  a  new  one, 
by  which  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  were  united 
under  the  name  of  "  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,"  and  was  made  a  royal 
province,  with  Phipps  as  governor.  The  baronet  was  a  man  of  dull  intellect, 
rudely  educated,  utterly  lacking  in  qualities  of  statesmanship,  headstrong, 
egotistical,  superstitious,  patriotic,  and  every  way  unfitted  as  a  leader  in 
civil  and  military  affairs.  He  had  gained  distinction  in  his  native  colony 
only  by  his  wealth  and  title,  both  of  which  were  acquired  by  his  successful 
raising  of  treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship  with  a  diving-bell.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1692,  bringing  the  new  charter  with  him. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
charter,  but  offended  by  it,  for  it  greatly  abridged  their  liberties.  Wise  and 
enlightened  statesmen   and  churchmen  in  England  advised  William  and  his 
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Parliament  not  to  make  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  less.  Tillotson,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  charged  the  king  "  not  to  take  away  from  the 
people  of  New  England  any  of  the  privileges  which  Charles  the  First  had 
granted  them."  Others  did  likewise  ;  but  the  government  refused  to  listen 
to  wise  advice.  The  king  reserved  the  right,  in  the  new  charter,  to  appoint 
the  governor,  his  deputy  and  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  of  repealing 
all  the  laws  within  three  years  after  their  passage.  This  robbery  of  their 
liberties  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  mother  country.  It 
was  one  of  the  series  of  blunders  made  by  the  crown  and  ministers  which 
fostered  discontent  in  the  colonies  and  tended  to  the  final  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  in   1776. 

Yet  in  some  respects  the  new  charter  was  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 
While  the  rights  of  citizens  were  abridged  in  some  things,  they  were 
enlarged  in  others.  Toleration  was  granted  to  every  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  excepting,  unfortunately,  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  right  of 
suffrage — to  vote — was  no  longer  restricted  to  members  of  Congregational 
churches,  but  was  made  almost  universal.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  were,  so 
far,  disarmed  ;  and  they  never  afterward  held  controlling  sway  in  the  policy 
of  the  State. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  in  our  narrative  of  political  transactions  and 
of  the  horrid  war  then  raging,  to  consider  a  strange  social  feature  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts,  known  as  Salem  WITCHCRAFT. 
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WITCHCRAFT — THE  SAD  STORY  OF  "  SALEM  WITCHCRAFT  " — SUPERSTITION  AND  WICKEDNESS 
HAND-IN-HAND— RESULT  OF  THE  DELUSION — KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR — NEW  ENGLAND'S  SUFFER- 
INGS— CAPTURE  OF  PEMAQUID — THE  BARON  DE  CASTIN — FRENCH  AND  INDIANS  MAKE  WAR 
TOGETHER — THE  EXPLOIT  OF  HANNAH  DUSTIN  AND  HER  COMPANIONS — TREATY  AT  RYSWICK 
— THE   PRETENDER — QUEEN   ANNE — NEW   ENGLAND   MORE  TOLERANT. 

IN  the  seventeenth  century,  a  belief  in  witches  and  witchcraft  was  ahnost 
universal.  The  Church  of  Rome,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
sanctioned  punishments  for  the  exercise  of  witclicraft ;  and  after  that, 
thousands  of  suspected  persons  were  burned  alive,  drowned  or  hanged. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  accused  and 
convicted  persons  perished  in  the  flames,  in  Germany  alone.  In  England, 
enlightened  men  embraced  the  belief.  The  eminent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who 
flourished  during  the  civil  war,  the  commonwealth  and  the  period  of  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  repeatedly  sentenced  persons  to  death  accused  of 
witchcraft.  The  Puritans  brought  the  belief  with  them  to  America.  They 
established  laws  for  the  punishment  of  witches;  and  before  1648,  four 
persons  had  suffered  death  for  the  alleged  offence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  ministers  of  the  gospel  there  were  shadowed  by  the  delusion  ;  and, 
because  of  their  powerful  social  influence,  they  did  more  to  foster  the  wild 
excitement  and  produce  the  distressing  results  of  what  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  "  Salem  witchcraft,"  than  all  others. 

In  1688,  a  wayward  daughter  of  John  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  accused  a  servant  girl  of  stealing  some  of  the  family  linen. 
The  servant's  mother,  a  "  wild  Irish  woman  "  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  vehe- 
mently rebuked  the  accuser  as  a  false  witness.  The  young  girl,  in  revenge, 
jrretended  to  be  bewitched  by  the  Irishwoman.  Some  others  of  her  family 
followed  her  example.  They  would  alternately  become  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind ;  bark  like  dogs  and  purr  like  cats,  but  none  of  them  lost  their  appe- 
tites nor  sleep.  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  a  credulous  and  egotistical  clergy- 
man (who  seems  to  have  believed,  with  Hubbard,  the  Puritan  historian,  that 
"  America  was  originally  peopled  with  a  crew  of  witches  transported  thither 
by  the  devil "),  hastened  to    Goodwin's   house  to   allay  the  witchery  by 
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prayer.  Wonderful  were  the  alleged  effects  of  his  supplications.  The 
devil  was  controlled  by  them  for  the  time.  Then  four  other  ministers  of 
Boston  and  unc  of  Salem,  as  superstitious  as  himself,  joined  Mather,  and 
they  spent  a  whole  day  i:i  the  house  of  the  "afflicted"  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  the  result  of  which  v/as  the  "  delivery  "  of  one  of  the  family  from 
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Lhe  power  of  the  witch.  This  was  sufficient  proof  for  the  minds  of  the 
ministers  that  there  mur.t  be  a  witch  in  the  case,  and  these  deluded  clergy- 
men prosecuted  the  ignorant  Irish  woman  as  such.  She  was  bewildered 
before  the  court,  and  spoke  sometimes  in  her  native  Irish  language,  which 
nobody  could  understand,  and  which  her  accusers  and  judges  construed  into 
involuntary  confession.  Mather  and  his  clerical  associates  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  poor  old  Irish  woman  hanged  as  a  witch,  "  for  the  glory 
of  God." 
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Skeptics  ridiculed  Mather.  He  defended  his  cause  by  the  assertion  of 
alleged  facts.  He  called  the  "  afflicted  "  daughter  of  Goodwin  to  his  study, 
when  the  artful  girl  thoroughly  deceived  him.  The  devil  would  allow  her  to 
read  "  Quaker  books,  the  Common  Prayer  and  Popish  books,"  but  a  prayer 
from  the  lips  of  Mather,  or  the  reading  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  threw  her 
into  convulsions.  The  credulous  parson  believed  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
cried  from  his  pulpit,  with  outstretched  arms  and  loud  voice,  "Witchcraft 
is  the  most  nefarious  high-treason  against  the  Majesty  on  High.  A  witch  is 
not  to  be  endured  in  heaven  or  on  earth."  Mather's  discourse  on  the 
subject  was  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  printing- 
press  ;  and  with  it  went  out  his  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  Goodwin 
family,  which  led  to  greater  tragedies  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692, 
when  an  epidemic  disease  resembling  epilepsy  broke  out  in  Dan  vers  (then 
a  part  of  Salem),  and  spread  rapidly.  The  physicians  could  neither  control 
nor  cure  it ;  and  with  the  sermon  and  statements  of  Mather  before  them, 
they  readily  ascribed  the  malady  to  the  work  of  witches. 

A  niece  and  daughter  of  the  parish  minister  at  Danvers  were  first 
afflicted.  Their  strange  and  unaccountable  actions  frightened  other  young 
women,  who  soon  exhibited  the  same  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  and 
spasmodic  swellings  in  the  throat,  undoubtedly  produced  by  hysterics.  A 
belief  quickly  spread  over  Salem  and  throughout  the  province  that  evil 
spirits  having  ministering  servants  on  earth  had  been  permitted  to  over- 
shadow the  land  with  an  awful  visitation.  Terror  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  the  people,  and  the  dread  made  the  malady  spread  widely. 

Other  old  and  ill-favored  women  now  shared  with  the  Irish  woman 
in  the  suspicion  of  being  witches,  and  several  of  them  were  publicly 
accused  and  imprisoned.  The  "  afflicted."  under  the  influence  of  the 
witchery,  professed  to  see  the  forms  of  their  tormentors  with  their  "  inner 
vision,"  and  would  forthwith  accuse  some  individual  seen.  At  length  the 
"  afflicted "  and  the  accused  became  so  numerous  that  no  person  was  safe 
from  suspicion  and  its  consequences.  Even  those  who  were  active  in  the 
prosecutions  became  objects  of  suspicion.  A  magistrate  who  had  presided 
at  the  condemnation  of  several  persons,  becoming  convinced  of  the  wrong- 
fulness of  the  proceedings  and  protesting  against  it,  was  himself  accused  and 
suffered  m.uch.  A  constable,  who  had  arrested  many  and  refused  to  arrest 
any  more,  was  accused,  condemned  and  hanged.  Neither  age,  sex  nor  con- 
dition were  considered.  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
his  lieutenant-governor,  the  near  relations  of  the  Mathers,  and  learned  and 
distinguished  men  who  had  promoted  the  dreadful  delusion  by  acquiescing 
in    the  proceedings  against  accused  persons,   became   objects  of  suspicion. 
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The  governor's  wife,  Lady  Phipps,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  women, 
was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  The  sons  of  Governor  Bradstreet  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  avoid  the  perils  of  false  accusations ;  and  near  relatives  of 
the  Mathers  were  imprisoned  on  similar  charges.  Malice,  revenge  and 
rapacity  often  impelled  persons  to  accuse  others  who  were  innocent  ;  and 
when  some  statement  of  the  accused  would  move  the  court  and  audience  in 
favor  of  the  prisoner,  the  accuser  would  solemnly  declare  that  he  saw  the 
devil  standing  beside  the  victim  whispering  the  touching  words  in  his  or  her 
ear.  And  the  absurd  statement  would  be  believed  by  the  judges  on  the 
bench.  Some,  terrified  and  with  the  hope  of  saving  their  lives  or  avoiding 
the  horrors  of  imprisonment,  would  falsely  accuse  their  friends  and  kinsfolk ; 
while  others,  moved  by  the  same  instinct  and  hopes,  would  falsely  confess 
themselves  to  be  witches. 

When  the  magnates  in  church  and  state  found  themselves  in  danger,  they 
thought  of  the  golden  rule,  and  suspected  they  had  been  acting  unrighte- 
ously toward  others.  They  cautiously  expressed  their  doubts  of  the  policy 
and  justice  of  further  proceedings  against  accused  persons.  A  citizen  of 
Andover,  wlio  was  accused,  wiser  and  more  bold  than  governor  and  clergy, 
immediately  caused  the  arrest  of  his  accuser  on  a  charge  of  defamation  of 
character,  and  laid  his  damages  at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  effect  of  this 
act  was  wonderful.  The  public  mind  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  spell 
was  instantly  broken,  and  witchcraft  was  no  more  heard  of  in  Andover. 
The  impression  then  made  quickly  spread  over  the  province,  and  deluded 
and  wicked  persons  hastened  to  make  amends  for  their  errors  and  crimes. 

The  abashed  clergy  were  compelled  to  take  action  because  of  the 
unexpected  change  in  public  opinion.  At  a  convention  held  in  June,  1693, 
they  declared  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  Scripture  to  believe  that  the 
devil  might  assume  the  shape  of  a  good  man,  and  that  he  may  so  have 
deceived  the  "  afflicted."  So  his  Satanic  majesty  as  usual  was  conveniently 
made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  and  follies  of  magistrates,  clergy,  and  people. 
Many  of  the  accusers  and  witnesses  came  forward  and  published  solemn 
recantations  or  denials  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  which  had  been 
given,  they  said,  to  save  their  own  lives.  Governor  Phipps,  after  his  wife 
was  accused  and  the  Andover  citizen  had  killed  the' monster  delusion,  gave 
orders  for  the  release  of  all  persons  under  arrest  for  witchcraft.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  day  for  a  general  fast  and  solemn  sup- 
plication "that  God  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  servants  and  people 
in  a  late  tragedy  raised  among  us  by  Satan  and  his  instruments."  And 
Judge  Sewall,  who  had  presided  at  many  trials  in  Salem,  stood  up  in  his 
place  in   church   on   that  fast   day,  and   implored  the  prayers  of  the  people 
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that  the  errors  which  he  had  committed  "  might  not  be  visited  by  the  judg- 
ments of  an  avenging  God  on  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself"  Mr. 
Paris,  the  parish  minister  in  Danvers,  in  whose  family  the  delusion  had  its 
rise,  and  who,  throughout  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
prosecutors  of  alleged  witches,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge  and  leave 
the  country. 

These  recantations,  acknowledgments  of  error  and  pleadings  for  mercy, 
could  not  restore  to  the  bereaved  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  been  hanged, 
nor  make  amends  for  the  pains  others  had  suffered.  The  delusion  had  pre- 
vailed in  greatest  vehemence  more  than  six  months,  and  it  was  not  allayed 
for  more  than  a  year.  During  that  time  nineteen  persons  had  been  hanged, 
and  one  had  been  killed  by  the  horrid  process  of  pressing  to  death  ;  fifty- 
five  had  been  tortured  or  frightened  into  a  confession  of  guilt ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  had  been  imprisoned,  and  full  two  hundred  had  been  named  as 
worthy  of  arrest.  Amongst  those  hanged  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  an 
exemplary  clergyman,  whose  parity  of  character  was  conspicuous.  Others, 
whose  innocence  and  good  name  should  have  shielded  them  from  harm,  were 
coarsely  assailed  at  the  scaffold.  One  aged  citizen,  as  was  afterward  proven, 
was  falsely  accused  by  a  malignant  enemy.  While  declaring  his  innocence 
to  the  multitudes,  smoke  from  the  executioner's  pipe  choked  his  utterances, 
when  his  accuser  and  his  associates  brutally  shouted :  "  See  how  the  devil 
wraps  him  in  smoke  !"     A  moment  afterward  he  was  hanged. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  terror,  all  mutual  confidence  was  suspended, 
and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  human  nature  were  trampled  under-foot. 
The  nearest  blood  relations  became  each  other's  accusers.  One  man  was 
hanged  on  the  testimony  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  impeached  him 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  themselves.  But  this  dreadful  delusion 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  "It  is  likely,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "  that  this 
frenzy  contributed  to  work  off  the  ill  humors  of  the  New  England  people — - 
to  dissipate  their  bigotry,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  more  free  use  of  their 
reason." 

The  belief  in  witches  did  not  end  with  the  strange  excitement.  Cotton 
Mather  and  his  clerical  associates  and  others  wrote  in  its  defence.  Mather's 
account  of  the  delusion  is  unprofitable  reading,  because  it  deals  in  the 
absurd  fancies  of  a  man  deluded  by  bigotry,  superstition,  and  childish 
credulity.     This  may  be  seen  in  scores  of  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 

"  It  is  known  that  these  wicked  spectres  [ghosts]  did  proceed  so  far  as  to 
steal  several  quantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  part  of  which  individual 
money  dropt  sometimes  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the 
hands  of  the  afflicted,  while  the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their 
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covenant  with  death.  Moreover  poisons,  to  the  standers-by  wholly  invisible, 
were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afflicted,  which,  when  they  have  with  much 
reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swollen  presently,  so  that  the  common 
medicines  for  poison  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them  ;  yea,  some- 
times the  spectres,  in  their  troubles,  have  so  dropt  the  poisons  that  the 
standers-by  have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of 
the  Tiiserable  stained  with  them.     Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complained 
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bitterly  of  burning  rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths;  and 
though  nobody  could  see  any  such  cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the 
chambers,  yet  presently  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly  by  everybody  on  the 
mouths  of  the  complainers,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but  the  smoke  of  the 
burning,  filled  the  chambers." 
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"  Once  more,  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  branding-irons,  heat- 
ing at  the  nre  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them  ;  now  the  standers-by  could  see 
no  irons,  yet  they  could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and 
smell  them  too,  as  they  were  carried  by  the  not  seen  furies  unto  the  poor 
creatures  for  whom  they  were  intended  ;  and  these  poor  creatures  were  there- 
upon so  stigmatized  with  them  that  they  will  bear  the  marks  of  them  to 
their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  [he  had  related  many  others]  a  tenth  part 
of  the  prodigies  that  fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

"  Flashy  people  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the 
most  sober  people,  in  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother-wit  cer- 
tainly as  the  rest  of  mankind,  know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd 
and  froward  spirit  of  sadducism  [disbelief  in  spirits]  can  question  them." 

They  zvcrc  burlesqued.  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  a  series 
of  letters  which  he  wrote  and  published,  exposed  Mather's  credulity,  and 
greatly  irritated  the  really  good  man.  Mather  retorted  by  calling  Calef  a 
"weaver  turned  minister."  Calef  tormented  him  the  more  by  letter  after 
letter,  when  Mather,  wearied  with  the  fight,  called  his  opponent  "  a  coal 
from  hell,"  and  prosecuted  him  for  slander.  When  these  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  Mather's  kinsman,  then  president  of  Harvard  College, 
caused  copies  of  the  work  to  be  publicly  burned  on  the  college  grounds. 

This  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  astonished  the 
civilized  world,  and  made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  surrounding- 
Indians,  who  despised  a  people  that  cherished  a  religion  which  sanctioned 
such  cruelties  toward  their  countrymen.  It  gave  a  large  advantage  to  the 
French,  whose  Jesuit  missionaries,  then  laboring  among  the  savage  tribes  on 
the  frontier,  contrasted  their  own  mild  and  beneficent  system  of  religion  as 
exhibited  there  with  that  of  the  Puritans,  whose  ministers  had  been  so 
prominent  in  the  fearful  tragedy.  It  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  future 
destiny  of  New  England,  for  the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  were,  hence- 
forth, strongly  wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  the  French. 

We  paused  to  consider  "  Salem  Witchcraft."  Let  us  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  general  events. 

"  King  William's  War"  continued  in  Europe  and  in  America  until  it  was 
dosed  by  a  treaty  at  Ryswick  in  1697.  Meanwhile  the  New  England  people 
had  suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Governor 
Phipps  visited  some  of  the  tribes  with  whom  he  had  made  a  treaty  at 
Pemaquid,  on  Bristol  Bay  in  Maine,  and  endeavored  to  secure  their  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  English.  They  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the!*-  treaty,  but,  more  attached  to  the  French  than  ever,  they  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  an  English  alliance,  for  Jesuits  had  told  them 
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that  Protestants  were  enemies  to  the  true  religion  of  Christ.  "  The  French," 
they  said,  "  have  driven  witchcraft  from  among  us,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
associate  with  a  people  who  cherish  it."  Phipps  returned  disappointed,  and 
soon  afterward  sailed  to  England,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Stoughton,  his  deputy,  who  exercised  the  authority  of  chief  magistrate  about 
three  years. 

During  Stoughton's  administration,  internal  feuds  disturbed,  and  border 
wars  distressed  the  province  continually.  The  French  and  Indians  now 
prosecuted  their  peculiar  warfare  with  relentless  vigor.  They  spread  death 
and  desolation  over  the  frontier.  The  French,  by  conquest,  extended  their 
colonial  dominion.  Nova  Scotia  submitted  to  the  rule  of  France  again  ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1696,  a  strong  force  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Colonel 
Iberville,  attacked  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry,  at  Pemaquid.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  Baron  de  Castin,  a  colonel  of  the  French  army, 
who  came  to  America  with  his  regiment,  remained,  and  in  1687,  set  up  a 
trading-post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  Ri"er,  which  spot  yet  bears  his 
name.  There  he  married  a  daughter  of  a  powerful  Indian  chief,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  the  dusky  tribes.  With  two  hundred  of  such 
followers,  he  joined  Iberville,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  with  his 
own  hands  helped  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  So  Castin  was  avenged  for 
the  burning  of  his  house  by  the  English. 

This  severe  blow  mortified  and  alarmed  the  New  Englanders  and  excited 
the  victors  to  a  more  distressing  warfare.  The  French  and  Indians  pene- 
trated New  England  further  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  destroying 
villages,  and  dispersing  settlements,  and  carrying  away  people  into  captivity. 
Among  the  places  that  felt  the  severest  blasts  of  the  storm  was  Haverhill, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  which  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  March,  1697, 
when  forty  persons  were  killed  or  made  captives.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
part  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Dustin,  who  was  in  his  field  when  the  savages 
suddenly  appeared  with  horrid  yells  and  gleaming  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Seizing  his  gun  and  mounting  his  horse,  he  hastened  to  his  house  to  bear 
away  his  wife,  eight  young  children  and  a  nurse  to  a  place  of  safety.  His 
youngest  child  was  only  a  week  old.  He  ordered  the  other  seven  to  fly  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  approach  of  the  savages,  and  was  lifting  his  wife 
from  the  bed  when  the  Indians  attacked  his  house.  "  Leave  me,"  cried  the 
mother,  "and  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  other  children."  Seeing  no 
chance  to  save  his  wife,  Dustin  again  mounted  his  horse  and  soon  overtook 
his  precious  flock,  who  were  filled  with  joy  when  they  saw  their  father.  The 
Indians  had  pursued.  Placing  himself  between  the  savages  and  his  precious 
charge,  he  defended  his  children  so  valiantly  as  the  foe  pressed  him  back. 
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that  the  savages  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  the  children  were    saved  in  an 
unoccupied  house. 

Meanwhile  the  scenes  at  Mr.  Dustin's  house  were  most  distressing.  The 
savages  found  Mrs.  Dustin  in  bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the 
infant.  They  ordered  the  feeble  mother  to  rise  instantly,  while  one  of  the 
savages,  taking  the  infant  cut  of  doors,  dashed  out  its  brains  against  an 
apple-tree.  Then  they  plur<dered  and  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  before  the 
terrified  mother  was  dressed,  they  compelled  her  to  follow  them  in  a  hasty 
retreat.     She  was  forced  to  walk  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  in  the  March 
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slush  of  snow  and  mud,  without  shoes,  encounter  the  chilling  winds  half- 
clad,  and  lie  upon  the  ground,  when  resting,  with  no  covering  but  the  cold 
gray  sky.  This  was  repeated  day  after  day  until,  by  a  circuitous  route,  they 
reached  the  island  in  the  Merrimac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Contotook 
Creek,  six  miles  above  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  now  known  as  Dustin's 
Island.  There  was  the  home  of  the  chief,  who  claimed  Mrs.  Dustin  and 
her  nurse  as  his  captives.  They  were  lodged  with  his  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  men,  three  women,  seven  children  and  a  captive  English  lad. 
who  had  been  with  them  more  than  a  year.  The  savage  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian.  "  When  I  prayed  the  English  way,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  it  was 
good  ;  but  I  think  the  French  way  better." 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  the  island,  the  prisoners  were  told  that 
they  were  soon  to  start  for  a  distant  Indian  village,  when  they  would  be 
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compelled  to  "  run  the  gauntlet " — that  is,  to  be  stripped  naked  and  run  for 
their  lives  between  two  files  of  Indian  men,  women  and  children,  who  would 
have  the  privilege  of  scoffing  at  them,  beating  them,  and  wounding  them 
with  sharp  hatchets.  The  two  women  resolved  not  to  endure  the  indignity 
and  danger,  preferring  death.  ]\Irs.  Dustin  planned  a  means  for  escape,  and 
her  nurse  and  the  lad  leagued  with  her  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  Indians 
believed  the  lad  to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  did  not  suppose  the  women 
would  have  courage  to  attempt  to  escape.     So  they  did  not  keep  watch. 

On  the  day  before  the  plan  was  to  be  carried  out,  Mrs.  Dustin  ascer- 
tained, through  inquiries  made  by  the  lad,  how  to  kill  a  man  instantly,  and 
how  to  take  off  his  scalp.  "  Strike  him  here,"  said  the  Indian  inquired  of, 
placing  his  finger  on  his  temple,  "  and  take  off  his  scalp  so,"  showing  the 
lad  how.  With  this  information,  the  plot  was  ripe.  Before  daylight  the 
next  morning,  when  the  whole  family  were  in  deep  slumber,  Mrs.  Dustin 
arose,  awakened  her  nurse  and  the  lad,  and  with  their  assistance  instantly 
killed  ten  of  the  twelve  sleepers,  she  slaying  her  captor  and  the  lad  killing 
the  man  who  told  him  how  to  do  it.  A  squaw  and  a  child  fled  to  the  woods' 
and  the  prisoners,  after  scuttling  all  the  boats  there  but  one,  to  prevent  pur- 
suit,  started  in  that  one  down  the  river,  with  provisions  from  the  wigwam 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Mrs.  Dustin,  reflecting  that  they  had  not 
scalped  their  victims,  and  that  her  friends  might  demand  ocular  proof  of  the 
truth  of  her  thrilling  story,  went  back  with  her  companions,  took  off  the 
scalos,  and  carried  them  away  in  a  bag. 

With  strong  hearts  the  three  voyaged  down  the  Merrimac  to  their  homes, 
every  moment  in  peril  from  savages  or  the  elements,  and  were  received  as 
persons  risen  from  the  dead.  Mrs.  Dustin  found  her  husband  and  children 
saved.  Soon  afterward  she  went  to  Boston,  carrying  with  her  a  gun  and 
tomahawk  which  she  had  brought  from  the  wigwam,  and  her  ten  trophies ; 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  these  brave  sufferers  fifty 
pounds  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  E.x-Governor  Nicholson,  of  Maryland, 
sent  a  metal  tankard  to  Mrs.  Dustin  and  Mrs.  Neff,  as  a  token  of  his  admi- 
ration. That  tankard  is  now  (1875)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Emery  Coffin, 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  During  the  summer  of  1874,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  after  the  event,  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  erected  on  the  highest  point  of  Dustin's  Island  an  elegant 
monument  commemorative  of  the  heroic  deed.  It  displays  a  figure  of 
Mrs.  Dustin,  holding  in  her  right  hand,  raised  in  the  attitude  of  striking, 
a  tomahawk,  and  a  bunch  of  scalps  in  the  other.  On  it  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  HANNAH  DuSTIN,  Mary  Neff,  and  SAMUEL  LeonarDSON, 
the  Enslish  lad. 
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Other  places  suffered  dreadfully  during  the  summer  of  1697.  Haverhill 
was  again  attacked  and  desolated.  The  treaty  at  Ryswick  (a  small  village 
near  the  Hague,  in  Holland),  soon  afterward  stayed  the  flow  of  blood  in 
Europe  and  America.  There  a  peace  was  agreed  upon  between  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France,  and  England,  Spain,  Holland  and  the  German 
Empire,  which  ended  a  war  of  more  than  seven  years  duration.  Louis  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  William  of  Orange  to  be  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. That  war  cost  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in 
cash,  besides  a  hundred  million  dollars  loaned.  The  latter  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  enormous  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  now  amounting  to 
about  four  thousand  million  dollars. 

A  little  before  the  treaty  at  Ryswick  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
was  established  in  England,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  a  general  oversight 
of  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies.  It  was  a  permanent  commission, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  "  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations."  It 
consisted  of  seven  members,  with  a  president,  and  was  always  a  ready  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  It  became,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  powerful  promoter  of  those  discontents  in  the  colonies  which  finally 
broke  out  into  a  flame  of  rebellion  in  1775. 

The  lull  in  the  storm  of  war,  caused  by  the  treaty  at  Ryswick,  was  of 
short  duration.  Aspirants  for  power  again  tormented  the  people  with  the 
evils  of  war.  King  James  the  Second  died  in  France  in  September,  1701. 
He  had  been  shielded  by  Louis  after  his  flight  from  his  throne  to  France 
and  now  the  French  monarch  acknowledged  James's  son,  James  Francis 
Edward  (who  is  known  in  history  as  The  Pretender),  to  be  the  lawful  king  of 
England.  This  act  offended  the  English  because  the  crown  had  been 
settled  upon  Anne,  James's  second  and  Protestant  daughter.  Louis  like- 
wise offended  the  English  by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  so  increasing  French  influence  among  the  dynasties  of 
Europe.  William  was  enraged,  and  was  preparing  for  war,  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  while  hunting,  caused  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anne, 
and  the  causes  already  mentioned,  with  others  of  less  importance,  impelled 
her  to  declare  war  against  France  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Hos- 
tilities began  in  1702,  and,  as  before,  the  colonies  of  the  two  governments 
in  America  became  involved  in  the  conflict.  In  the  war  that  ensued,  and 
which  lasted  almost  a  dozen  years,  the  New  Englanders  again  suffered  dread- 
fully from  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  That  contest  is  known  in 
our  annals  as  QUEEN  Anne's  War. 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  this  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  when  the  liberal  and  enlightened  reign  of  William  was  making 
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a  deep  impression  upon  England  and  her  American  colonies,  the  people  of 
our  present  Eastern  States  were  more  united,  more  enlightened,  and  less 
bigoted  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  as  governor  of  New  York,  was  made  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  also.  When  he  visited  Boston  in  1699,  he 
found  controversies  allayed,  passions  cooled,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  general 
disposition  to  promote  harmony  and  good-fellowship.  Wisdom  and  mode- 
ration had  taken  the  places  of  folly  and  vehemence  in  thought  and  action  ; 
and  there  was  a  happy  toleration  abroad.  The  printing-press  was  doing  its 
beneficent  work  efficiently  in  scattering  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  thereby 
creating  a  sentiment  of  brotherhood  among  separated  religious  communities. 
From  the  beginning,  the  New  Englanders  were  distinguished  for  their  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  and  the  ready  reception,  when  untrammeled  by  arbitrary 
restraints,  of  truths  of  every  kind.  This  disposition  formed  the  springs  of 
that  love  for  liberty  which  has  always  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England. 
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WE  have  observed  that  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  found  pubhc  affairs 
in  pleasant  shape  in  Massachusetts,  on  his  arrival  in  Boston  in 
1699.  He  was  the  only  English-born  nobleman  who  ever  gov- 
erned a  New  England  province.  His  conduct  won  for  him  the  profound 
respect  of  the  rigid  Puritan  republicans,  for  he  fairly  estimated  the  mutual 
dependence  of  ruler  and  people,  and  acted  accordingly.  One  day  at  his 
table,  at  which  sat  many  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  said  to  his  wife :  "  Dame,  we  should  treat  these  gentlemen  well :  they 
give  us  our  bread." 

Nothing  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Bellamont's  administration  excepting 
the  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  outgeneraled  the  English  in 
securing  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  were  then 
preparing  to  extend  their  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  East  as  far  westward 
as  the  Kennebec  River. 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  English  court,  the  St.  Croix 
River,  now  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  French  dominion  in  that  quarter.  The  French  king  chose 
to  interpret  it  otherwise  •  and  his  representatives  in  Nova  Scotia  gave  notice 
to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  that  it  was  their  intention  to  assert 
jurisdiction  as  far  westward  as  the  Kennebec.  Bellamont  informed  the 
British  ministry  of  the  threatened  invasion,  but  his  communication  received 
little  notice.  No  doubt  the  invasion  would  have  been  successfully  carried 
out  had  not  the  war  between  England  and  France  began  soon  afterward. 

In  May,  1702,  Queen  Anne  and  her  allies  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  States-General  of  Holland  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain. 
When    hostilities   began    in    Europe,  they  were    the   signal   for  the  English 
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colonists  in  America  to  prepare  for  another  fierce  struggle  with  the  French 
and  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  and  some  magistrates  of  Massachusetts 
held  a  conference  with  the  Eastern  Indians  at  Casco,  in  June,  1703.  The 
savages,  with  well-feigned  friendship,  readily  renewed  former  treaties.  They 
declared  that  the  French  had  asked  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the 
English,  but  they  had  refused  because  the  friendship  for  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  "  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  as  enduring  as  the  sun  and 
moon." 

Some  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Indians.  Wise  men  shook  their 
heads  in  doubt,  and  others  declared  their  belief  that  the  savages,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  French,  were  playing  a  treacherous  part.  Circumstances 
soon  settled  the  question.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  conference  these 
same  Indians  fell,  with  remorseless  fury,  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  The  solemn  treaties  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Penobscot  desolated  the 
border  settlements,  murdering  the  innocent,  plundering  the  thrifty,  and 
laying  in  ashes  cabins,  mansions,  and  villages.  Not  even  the  benefactors  of 
the  Indians,  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  were  spared.  They  respected  "  neither 
the  milk-white  brows  of  the  grave  ancient,"  nor  "  the  mournful  cries  of 
tender  infants." 

This  treachery  greatly  exasperated  the  English  against  the  French  Jesuits, 
to  whose  counsels  they  professed  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  dire  calamity. 
Already  this  Order  had  incurred  the  intense  hatred  of  the  New  Englanders, 
because  many  circumstances  pointed  to  Jesuit  influence  inciting  the  Indians 
to  make  war  on  the  English.  The  revelation  of  Bomaseen,  a  sachem  who 
visited  Boston,  intensified  that  hatred.  He  declared  that  the  Jesuits  had 
told  the  Indians  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Frenchman ;  that  his  mother, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  a  French  woman  ;  that  the  English  had  murdered  him  ; 
that  he  had  gone  up  to  heaven  to  plead  for  mankind,  and  that  he  who  would 
receive  his  favor  must  espouse  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  the  French,  in 
the  pending  quarrel.  Bomaseen  was  a  crafty  Indian,  and  may  have  invented 
this  story;  but  it  was  believed  by  the  colonists.  The  Legislatures  of  both 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  had  already  passed  laws  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  their  respective  provinces  ;  but  nothing  could  diminish  their 
secret  influence  over  the  Indians.  Warriors  from  Canada  joined  those  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  their  murderous  forays  they  were  often  accom- 
panied by  French  troops  and  ecclesiastics. 

The  white  men  and  Indians  all  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priests  and 
received  pardon  for  them,  before  engaging  in  their  bloody  work.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  such  confession  and  pardon.     "  I  exhorted  them,"  [the 
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Indians],  says  Father  Rale,  of  Norridgewock,  "  to  maintain  the  same  interest 
in  religion  as  if  they  were  at  home  ;  to  observe  carefully  the  laws  of  war ; 
to  practice  no  cruelty ;  to  kill  no  one  except  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  and  to 
treat  their  prisoners  humanely."  What  a  ghastly  commentary  on  their 
merciful  instructions  were  the  savage  cruelties  of  these  absolved  men,  as 
they  swept  along  the  frontier  from  Casco  to  Wells  immediately  after  leaving 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  staining  the  fields  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
and  lighting  up  the  heavens  at  night  with  the  flames  of  burning  dwellings! 
Twenty  years  afterward,  Rale  fell  a  victim  to  the  fiery  indignation  of  the 
English  against  him  and  his  fellow  Jesuits  for  their  alleged  complicity  in  the 
atrocious  acts  of  the  Indians  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Nor- 
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ridgewock,  where  he  had  labored  as  a  missionary  more  than  thirty  years, 
was  attacked  by  the  English  in  1723.  Rale  was  shot  dead,  it  is  said,  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross,  where  his  flock,  with  wild  cries,  bewailed  hii,  death.  On  that 
spot,  in  1833,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  With  Rale,  Boma- 
seen  and  some  of  his  kindred  also  fell. 

During  the  winter  of  1 703-4,  the  people  along  the  New  England  frontier 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  foe.  At  length,  late  in  February,  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  who  had  traveled  with  snow-shoes  all  the  way  from 
Canada,  approached  the  pretty  village  of  Deerfield  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  Massachusetts.  The  .snow  lay  four  feet  deep  in  that  region,  and 
was  covered  with  a  crust  that  bore  the  invaders.  The  drifts  around  the 
28 
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town  were  almost  as  high  as  its  encircling  palisades.  Over  these  Major 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  the  commander  of  the  motley  party,  and  his  followers, 
easily  crept  into  the  village  while  the  inhabitants  were  slumbering  before  the 
dawn  of  the  first  day  of  March.  The  first  intimation  the  villagers  had  of 
danger  was  the  bursting  open  of  their  doors  and  the  sound  of  the  horrid 
war-whoop  of  the  savages.  The  people  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and 
murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  village  was  set  on  fire,  and  every 
building  excepting  the  chapel  and  one  dwelling-house  was  laid  in  ashes. 
Forty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  were 
borne  to  the  wilderness  an  hour  after  sunrise. 

Among  the  victims  was  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  village  pastor,  and 
his  family.  Two  of  his  children  and  a  black  servant  were  murdered  at  his 
door.  With  his  wife  and  five  children  he  began  the  toilsome  journey.  Mrs. 
Williams  fainted  with  fatigue  on  the  second  day.  The  tomahawk  of  an 
Indian  cleft  her  skull,  and  so  they  were  relieved  of  the  burden.  Her  hus- 
band and  children  were  taken  to  Canada,  and  after  a  captivity  among  the 
Caughnawagas,  near  Montreal,  for  nearly  two  years,  they  were  ransomed 
and  returned  home.  Only  a  daughter,  ten  years  old,  was  kept.  The  Indians 
would  not  part  with  her.  She  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  Indian  habits  and 
tastes,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  married  a  young  Mohawk  brave  and  boie 
children  ;  and  when  she  visited  her  relations  in  Deerfield  in  after  years,  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  her  Indian  mode  of  life,  nor  leave  the 
church  to  which  she  was  attached. 

The  chief  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  procure  the  little  bell  in  the 
meeting-house  in  Deerfield.  It  had  been  bought  in  France  for  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  at  Caughnawaga.  The  vessel  that  bore  it  to  America  was 
captured  by  a  New  England  privateer  and  taken  into  Boston.  The  bell  was 
purchased  by  the  congregation  at  Deerfield,  and  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the 
meeting-house.  The  invaders  carried  it  away,  under  the  charge  of  Father 
Nicolas,  of  the  church  at  Caughnawaga,  who  accompanied  the  expedition. 
It  was  borne  in  triumph  to  its  original  destination,  and  it  now  summons  the 
people  to  worship  from  the  belfry  of  the  church  of  St.  Louis  at  Caughna- 
waga. 

For  years  these  tales  of  horror  were  the  true  narratives  of  the  experience 
of  New  Englanders  on  the  border.  Remote  settlements  were  abandoned. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  gathered  in  palisaded  villages  and  labored  in  the  fields 
in  groups,  and  well-armed.  There  was  no  semblance  of  civilized  warfare  in 
the  methods  of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  their  cruelties  inspired  good 
men  everywhere  with  horror.  "  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  towards  God  and 
my  neighbor,"  wrote  the  good  Peter  Schuyler,  Mayor  of  Albany,  to  Vau- 
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dreuil,  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  "  to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  bar- 
barous and  heathen  cruelties.  My  heart  swells  with  indignation  when  I 
think  that  a  war  between  Christian  princes,  bound  to  the  e.xactest  laws  of 
honor  and  generosity,  which  their  noble  ancestors  have  illustrated  by  bril- 
liant examples,  is  degenerated  into  savage  and  boundless  butchery.  These 
are  not  the  methods  for  terminating  the  war.  Would  that  all  the  world 
thought  with  me  on  this  subject." 

Such  protests  were  uttered  in  vain.     The  savages  were  unrestrained  by 
their  Christian  allies.     The  power  of  the  church  and  state  encouraged  them 
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in  their  bloody  deeds.  At  length  the  New  Englanders  determined  to  make 
aggressive  movements.  In  1707-  Massachusetts,  New  Ham.pshire  and  Rhode 
Island,  resolved  to  carry  war  into  the  French  domain  on  the  East.  Early 
in  June  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Marsh  sailed  for  Nantucket,  under 
convoy  of  a  British  war-ship,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  The 
French  at  Port  Royal  were  prepared  for  them,  and  the  expedition  was  a 
failure. 

In    1 7 10,  another  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  New 
England  colonies  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  sailed  from  Boston,  with 
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a  fleet  from  England  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nicholson.  There 
were  thirty-six  vessels  in  all.  They  sailed  in  September,  and  six  days  after- 
ward the  fleet  was  anchored  before  the  fort  at  Port  Royal.  The  place  was 
surrendered  to  the  English  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  the  name  and 
fortress  of  Port  Roj'al  were  changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 
Acadie  was  annexed  to  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Scotland.  The  British  flag  has  waved  perpetually  over  that 
fortress  from  that  day  to  this. 

Nicholson  carried  the  good  news  to  England,  and  urged  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  The  people  of  the  province  of  New  York,  though  shielded  from 
invasion  by  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada  by  the  neutral  Five 
Nations  who  stood  an  impassable  barrier,  favored  the  project,  because  they 
looked  with  concern  upon  the  progress  of  French  dominion  in  the  West,  its 
arms  reaching  from  the  great  lakes  on  the  North  toward  others  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South.  The  French  then  claimed  all  the 
region  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  "  the  South  Sea ;  "  named  the 
country  Louisiana  in  honor  of  their  king,  and  were  preparing  to  establish  a 
great  empire  there. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  sent  a  memorial  to  the  queen  on  the 
subject  of  French  encroachments,  by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  just 
mentioned,  who  was  accompanied  to  England  by  sachems  of  the  Five 
Nations,  as  representatives  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

In  London  these  dusky  "  kings,"  as  they  were  called,  drew  crowds  of 
wondering  gazers.  Multitudes  followed  the  sachems  wherever  they  went, 
and  the  print-shops  soon  exhibited  engravings  of  their  portraits.  They  felt 
awkward  in  English  small-clothes  of  black,  and  scarlet  mantles  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  in  which  they  were  clad,  and  preferred  the  scanty  wardrobe  of 
their  forest  homes.  They  were  entertained  at  sumptuous  banquets  by  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  shown  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  They 
saw  reviews  of  troops,  and  went  on  board  some  of  the  great  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy ;  and  at  the  London  theatre  they  were  amused  by  gorgeous 
displays.  In  the  state  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  court  and  held  an  audience  with  the  queen  ;  and  before  their  departure, 
they  addressed  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
letters  bearing  their  signatures  in  the  form  of  rude  pictures  of  the  Wolf,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Tortoise — their  respective  totems  or  tribal  arms — in  which  they 
promised  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  English,  and  confirmed 
them  by  presenting  belts  of  wampum,  their  tokens  of  fidelity.  With 
Schuyler,  they  returned  to  America  in  the  ship  Dragon,  with  Colonel 
Nicholson,  and  arrived   in   Boston  early  in  the  summer  of  1711.     They  had 
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seen  evidences  of  the  amazing  strength,  power  and  glory  of  Great  Britain, 
which  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  the  ambassadors  and  their 
countrymen.     They  were  ready  to  aid  the  Enghsh  in  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

An  expedition  for  that  conquest  was  planned  by  Henry  St.  John,  after, 
ward  Lord  Bohngbroke,  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  the  briUiant  orator 
and  conversationalist,  and  the  popular  and  unscrupulous  Secretary  of  War  of 
Queen  Anne.  Fifteen  ships-of-war,  forty  transports  and  six  store-ships  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  and  with 
marines  and  battalions  of  veteran  soldiers,  then  sailed  for  America  and 
arrived  at  Boston  in  June,  1711.  New  England  colonies  promptly  raised  a 
provincial  force,  and  the  ships  sailed  for  Quebec  on  the  loth  of  August, 
bearing  about  seven  thousand  troops.  At  the  same  time  other  colonies  had 
formed  a  provincial  army  for  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  the  holding  of  the 
region  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  who  held  a  general's  commission  and  marched  from  Albany,  on 
the  Hudson,  on  the  same  day  when  the  fleet  left  Boston.  They  were  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  were  chiefly  furnished  by  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut.    Six  hundred  of  them  were  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations. 

News  of  these  movements  soon  reached  Governor  Vaudreuil  at  Montreal. 
He  sent  out  Jesuit  missionaries  and  other  agents  to  secure  Indian  allies,  and 
hastened  to  Quebec  to  prepare  for  the  invaders.  The  fortifications  were 
strengthened  ;  and  so  enthusiastic  were  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
defensive  war,  that  women  worked  on  the  forts.  But  there  was  no  occasion 
to  fight  for  Quebec,  for  the  British  armament  on  the  sea  did  not  get  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.  When  the  ships  arrived  at  its  mouth  after  loitering  by  the 
way,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  a  thick  fog.  It  was  a 
perilous  place  among  rocks  and  shoals.  Haughtily  rejecting  the  advice  of 
the  New  England  pilots,  the  admiral  listened  to  that  of  French  pilots,  who 
had  an  interest  in  misleading  him.  His  fleet  was  soon  driving  on  the  shore, 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  bed  the 
captain  of  his  vessel  came  down  to  him  and  said,  "  Land  is  in  sight ;  we  are 
in  great  danger."  Walker  did  not  believe  him.  Presently  a  provincial 
captain  rushed  down  and  exclaimed :  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  come  on  deck, 
or  we  shall  be  lost ;  I  see  the  breakers  all  around  us."  Leisurely  putting  on 
his  gown  and  slippers,  the  admiral  ascended  to  the  deck  and  saw  the  immi- 
nent peril.  His  orders  for  salvation,  immediately  given,  were  too  late.  The 
vessels  were  driven  on  the  iron-bound  shore,  and  eight  of  them  were  lost. 
Almost  a  thousand  men  perished  in  the  sea. 

A  few  days  afterward,  a  council  of  war  concluded  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  abandon  the  expedition.     The  disheartened  admiral  returned  to  England 
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with  his  ships,  while  the  provincial  troops  were  sent  to  Boston.  Hearing  of 
the  calamity  and  the  result,  Nicholson  unwillingly  retraced  his  steps  to 
Albany,  and  left  Montreal  unmolested.  Walker  actually  claimed  credit  for 
himself  in  retreating  after  falsely  charging  the  disaster  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  New  England  pilots.  "  Had  we  arrived  safe  at  Quebec,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,"  he  wrote,  "  must  have  been  left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger; 
by  the  loss  of  a  part,  Providence  saved  all  the  rest."  The  admiral  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  receiving  public  honors  for  his  exploits  in  assisting  Providence. 

In  the  spring  of  171 3,  the  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Utrecht, 
by  which  England  obtained  the  privilege 
of  being  the  chief  trader  of  the  world  in 
African  slaves,  and  received  large  acces- 
sions of  territory  from  France.  The  east- 
ern Indians,  wearied  with  the  war,  sent 
delegates  to  Boston  to  sue  for  peace  ;  and 
at  Portsmouth,  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  made  a  solemn 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  chiefs  of  those 
tribes  on  the  24th  of  July. 

A  long  peace  now  ensued.  For  thirty 
years  the  colonists  of  New  England  en- 
joyed comparative  repose.  It  was  broken 
only  by  discontented  Indians  in  the  East 
— the  powerful  Abenakes.  They  disputed 
the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  their  ter- 
ritory, which  the  French  had  surrendered. 
Their  chief  said,  "  I  have  my  land  where 
the  Great  Spirit  has  placed  me ;  and  while 
there  remains  one  child  of  my  tribe,  I  will 
fight  to  preserve  it."  Finally,  the  English 
seized  the  young  Baron  de  Castin,  the  son 
of  an  Indian  woman.  Smarting  under  this  indignity,  the  Indians  resolved 
to  retaliate.  The  torch  was  again  lighted,  and  Brunswick  was  laid  in  ashes. 
The  Jesuit  missionary,  Rale,  clearly  perceiving  their  comparative  weakness, 
told  them  plainly  that  their  country  was  lost.  The  exasperated  New  Eng- 
landers  overran  portions  of  it  with  small  military  expeditions,  striking  blowf 
here  and  there.  It  was  in  one  of  these  forays  upon  Norridgewock  that  Rale 
was  killed.  He  was  the  last  Jesuit  missionary  in  New  England,  and  with 
him  perished  French  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  East. 
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For  several  years  after  the  close  of  these  contests  with  the  Indians,  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  consists  chiefly  of  the  record  of  warm  political 
disputes  by  which  the  growth  of  republican  principles  was  greatly  stimulated. 
Controversies,  sometimes  violent  and  sometimes  conciliatory,  were  carried 
on  between  the  governors  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  former 
contending  for  prerogatives  and  salaries  which  the  latter  deemed  inadmis- 
sible. These  disputes  were  suddenly  arrested  when,  late  in  the  spring  of 
1744,  news  came  that  France  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The 
colonists  knew  that  the  evident  result  would  be  hostilities  between  their 
respective  colonies  in  America,  and  they  prepared  for  the  conflict  which  i? 
known  in  our  history  as  "  King  George's  War."  It  was  so  called  because 
King  George  the  Second  was  then  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa, 
who  fought  for  the  crown  of  Austria  against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
king  of  France  espoused  the  cause  of  his  opponent,  and  this  led  to  war.  In 
Europe  it  was  known  as  "  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession." 

This  war  was  not  marked  by  any  very  stirring  events  in  America,  except- 
ing some  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  East.  Before  war  was 
declared,  some  French  soldiers  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  surprised, 
captured  and  carried  to  Louisburg  a  small  English  garrison  at  Canseau 
Then  some  Indians  attacked  the  dilapidated  fort  at  Annapolis,  but  were 
repulsed.  These  things  compelled  the  English  colonists  to  contemplate 
retaliation,  and  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  capture  the  fortress  at  Louisburg, 
and  so  secure  an  important  advantage.  The  men  taken  from  Canseau  had 
been  sent  to  Boston  on  parole,  and  gave  a  minute  account  of  that  fortress. 
It  had  been  built  by  the  French  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  at  a  cost  of  five 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  because  of  its  great  strength  it  was  called 
"  The  Gibraltar  of  America." 

At  that  time,  William  Shirley,  a  good  soldier  and  energetic  statesman, 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  asked  England  for  aid  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  He  appealed  to  the  other  colonies.  The  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  made  provision  for  the  expedition.  New  York  sent  some 
artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  some  food.  The  New  England  colonies  raised 
men,  Massachusetts  alone  furnishing  more  than  three  thousand.  So  the 
common  danger  was  extending  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for  a  political  union 
of  the  English-American  colonies  long  before  it  assumed  a  practical  shape  in 
1754,  and  especially  in   1774. 

The  colonists  had  reason  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  a  British  fleet 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren.  They  waited 
some  time   for  its  appearance,  but   in  vain.     Finally,  at  the  beginning  of 
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April,  1745,  New  England  troops  sailed  from  Boston  for  Canseau,  under  the 
general  command  of  William  Pepperell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Maine,  who 
was  afterward  made  a  baronet  for  his  distinguished  services.  The  ice  was 
yet  floating  around  Cape  Breton  in  such  liuge  masses  that  ships  could  not 
enter  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  the  expedition  was  detained  at  Canseau 
almost  a  month,  when  it  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  five  war-ships  and  soon 
afterward  by  others  from  England,  under  Admiral  Warren.  That  officer 
had  received  instructions  from  home  to  give  to  Massachusetts  all  the  aid 
in  his  power.  On  the  day  after  Warren  appeared,  some  vessels  arrived  from 
Connecticut  with  a  considerable  land  force  from  that  colony. 

The  New  England  vessels  of  all  sorts  now  at  Canseau  numbered  one 
hundred.  Governor  Shirley  had  instructed  Pepperell  to  have  all  of  these 
vessels  arrive  near  Louisburg  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  night ;  and  no  matter 
what  might  then  be  the  condition  of  the  surf,  to  land  all  the  troops  on  the 
rocky  shore  before  daylight,  march  at  once  through  thickets  and  over 
morasses  to  the  city  and  beyond  it,  and  to  take  the  fortress  and  town  by 
surprise.  Of  course  a  strict  compliance  with  these  orders  was  impossible, 
but  it  was  undertaken.  The  vessels  all  left  Canseau,  bearing  about  four 
thousand  troops,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April  appeared  in 
Gabarus  Bay,  eastward  of  Louisburg.  The  troops  were  disembarked  on  the 
same  day,  and  most  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  landed. 
The  alarm  bells  of  the  city  were  rung,  and  cannon  from  the  fortress  were 
nred  to  warn  the  suburban  inhabitants  of  danger. 

The  assailants  had  heavy  work  before  them,  with  seemingly  inadequate 
means  for  its  execution.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were  forty  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom,  of  solid  masonry,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Around  them  was  a  ditch,  filled  with  water,  eighty  feet  wide.  More  than 
one  hundred  heavy  cannon,  and  nearly  eighty  swivels  and  mortars,  com- 
posed the  armament  of  the  fort.  All  the  walls  were  swept  by  artillery  from 
the  bastions,  and  a  garrison  of  sixteen  hundred  men  defended  these  strong 
works.  There  were  also  batteries  v/ith  many  cannon  outside  the  fort  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  it.  It  seemed  possible  for  two  hundred  men  to 
defend  it  against  five  thousand.  The  heavy  artillery  of  the  assailants  con- 
sisted of  only  eighteen  cannon  and  three  mortars. 

The  French  sent  out  a  force  to  oppose  the  landing,  but  they  were  soon 
put  to  flight.  On  the  following  morning,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vaughan,  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  resolute  volunteer,  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  conducted  a 
small  advance  column  through  the  woods  within  sight  of  Louisburg,  and 
with  three  cheers  greeted  the  first  sight  of  the  fortress.  The  same  evening 
he  marched  to  a  part  of  the  harbor  where  there  were  large  warehouses  con- 
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taining  a  vast  amount  of  naval  stores,  and  set  them  on  fire.  The  smoke, 
driven  by  a  strong  wind  into  the  grand  battery  situated  near,  so  terrified  its 
garrison  that  they  spiked  their  guns  and  fled  into  the  city.  Vaughan  took 
possession  of  the  battery,  and  held  it  until  he  was  reinforced,  in  spite  of  a 
resolute  effort  of  a  French  force  to  retake  it.  The  guns  of  the  battery  were 
unspiked  by  Major  Seth  Pomeroy,  a  Massachusetts  blacksmith,  who  after- 
ward became  a  useful  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  "  It  looks  as  if 
our  campaign  would  last  long,"  the  gallant  Pomeroy  wrote  to  his  wife ;  "  but 
I  am  willing  to  stay  till  God's  time  comes  to  deliver  the  city  into  our  hands." 
"Suffer  no  anxious  thought  to  rest  on  your  mind  about  me,"  answered  that 
patriotic  New  England  woman.  "  The  whole  town  is  much  engaged  with 
concern  for  the  expedition,  how  Providence  will  order  the  affair,  for  which 
religious  meetings  every  week  are  maintained.     I  leave  you  in  the  hand  ot 
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God."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  The  New- 
Hampshire  troops  bore  on  their  banners  the  motto  given  them  by  the 
eminent  Whitefield — ''  Nil dcspcrandiun  Cliristo  subditcc" — Nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of  with  Christ  for  the  leader.  It  inspired  many  of  them  with  the 
zeal  of  crusaders,  for  they  regarded  it  as  an  efficacious  benediction  by  a 
highly  gifted  and  holy  man  ;  a  true  servant  of  heaven. 

The  English  troops  encamped  in  a  semicircle  around  Louisburg.  The 
heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Richard  Gridley 
(who  was  conspicuous  in  the  siege  of  Boston  thirty  years  afterward,  as  an 
engineer),  were  dragged  on  sledges  across  morasses;  trenches  weie  dug  by 
the  zealous  soldiers ;  batteries  were  erected,  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  a 
regular  siege  was  commenced.     Meanwhile    Wanxn  had  capuired  a  French 
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seventy-four  gun  ship,  with  five  hundred  men  and  a  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores. 

Finally,  a  combined  attack  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  made,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June,  the  city,  the  fort  and  garrison,  and  the  batteries,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  together  with  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
value  of  the  stores  and  prizes  then  captured  was  a  little  less  than  five  million 
dollars.  On  the  day  of  surrender  New  England  ministers  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fortress  ;  and  in  view  of  the  amazing  strength  of  the  place,  one 
of  them  said  from  the  pulpit :  "  God  has  gone  out  of  the  way  of  his  common 
providence,  in  a  remarkable  and  almost  miraculous  manner,  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  French  to  give  up,  and  deliver  this  strong  city  into  our 
hands." 

The  pride  of  France  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  results  of  this  daring 
and  successful  expedition.  Her  rulers  determined  to  recover  the  lost  city 
and  fortress,  and  to  desolate  the  colonics  of  the  English  in  America.  For 
that  purpose  a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  to  Cape  Breton,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  d'Anville.  His  vessels  were  dispersed,  and  several  of  them 
were  wrecked  by  violent  storms  ;  and  disease  wasted  hundreds  of  his  men. 
He  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
with  two  or  three  ships — the  remnant  of  his  fleet — he  took  shelter  in  the 
harbor  of  Chebucto  (now  Halifax)  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  he  died,  it  is 
believed,  from  the  effects  of  self-administered  poison ;  and  his  lieutenant 
who  succeeded  him,  committed  suicide  because  of  mortified  pride.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  New  Englanders  now  regarded 
this  delivery  as  the  interposition  of  a  special  providence ;  and  the  bells  of 
Boston  and  other  towns  rang  out  merry  peals  of  joy,  while  thousands  knelt 
in  the  meeting-houses  and  poured  out  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  evident 
favors. 

Hostilities  continued  two  years  longer,  but  the  Americans  suffered  very 
little  from  the  war,  excepting  from  incursions  by  the  French  and  Indians,  on 
their  frontiers.  In  October,  1748,  a  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  when  it  was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  taken  by  either  party  should 
be  released,  and  all  acquisitions  of  property  or  territory  by  either  party 
should  be  restored.  So  Cape  Breton  and  its  fortress  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French  by  peaceful  means,  and  the  colonies  were  paid  by  the 
British  government  for  their  expenditures  in  capturing  them,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  Both  the  principals  in  the  contest  were  heavy 
losers.     Nothing  had  been  gained.     Humanity  had  severely  suffered. 

National  animosities,  religious  differences,  and  recent  causes  for  irritation, 
had    created    the    most    intense    hatred    between   the    English    and  French 
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colonists ;  and  the  act.;  of  horrid  cruelty  by  the  Indians  made  the  people  on 
the  frontiers  regard  them  as  almost  as  obnoxious  as  ravenous  beasts  of  prey. 
Yet,  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  thf=  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  loyal  to  the 
duty  of  obedience,  the  people  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  impelled  to  a  restraint  of  their  resentment  while  England  and 
France  were  at  peace.  But  i:  vas  not  long  before  disputes  about  territorial 
boundaries  began  which  soon  led  to  preparations  for  hostilities  in  America 
between  the  three  races  who  occupied  the  country.  At  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  they  came  to  blows,  and  then  began  the  fierce  struggle  of 
the  English  and  French  for  dominion  on  this  continent,  known  in  history  as 
"The  French  and  Indian  War."     This  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 
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TDBBER  OF  MARYLAND— ANNAPOLIS  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT — LORD  BALTIMORE  AND 
WILLIAM  PENN — TRANQUILLITY  IN  MARYLAND — THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 
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T  the  close  of  Chapter  V  of  the  Second  Book,  we  have  observed 
that  in  the  year  1639,  a  representative  government  was  estabhshed 
in  Maryland.  It  was  crude  in  form,  but  possessed  the  prohfic  seeds 
of  a  sturdy  repubhcanism.  The  freemen  chose  as  many  representatives  as 
they  pleased.  So  did  the  proprietor.  These,  with  the  governor  appointed 
by  the  proprietor,  and  a  secretary,  composed  the  government  of  Maryland. 

In  that  first  representative  assembly,  the  people  boldly  asserted  their 
rights  and  dignity.  The  proprietor  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  system 
of  laws  which  he  had  framed.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  feeling 
that  the  inherent  right  to  make  laws  resided  in  their  constituents,  rejected 
the  whole  system.  They  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  each  branch  of  the  governm.ent,  and  set  to  work  to 
pass  bills  for  the  security  to  the  people  of  every  privilege  that  belonged  to 
a  British  subject.  This  popular  sovereignty  was  briefly  contested  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  by  a  series  of  vetoes  or  refusals  to  sign  such  bills.  After  vetoing 
more  than  forty,  and  finding  the  people  firm,  the  proprietor  gave  up  the 
contest  and  yielded  gracefully  to  the  popular  will. 

The  province  now  had  an  aspect  of  profound  repose,  for  the  Indians 
regarded  the  new  settlers  as  friends.  Everything  social  ai»d  political 
promised  for  Maryland  a  long  career  of  peace  and  prosperity,  when  personal 
ambition  and  greed,  as  usual,  disturbed  the  serenity  of  society.  A  restless 
adventurer,  named  William  Clayborne,  had  received  authority  from  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  so  early  as  1627,  to  explore  the  headwaters  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay  north  of  the  34th  degree  of  latitude.  Four  years  later,  King 
Charles  gave  to  Clayborne  the  privilege  of  making  discoveries  in  the  same 
region,  and  trafficking  with  the  natives.  He  established  a  trading-post  on 
Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  not  far  from  Annapolis.     When  Governor 
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Calvert  visited  Governor  Harvey,  while  the  colonists  for  Maryland  were  on 
their  way  to  that  province,  Clayborne  appeared  and  gave  them  ominous 
warnings  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 
Not  succeeding  in  frightening  the  emigrants,  he  insisted  upon  the  exemption 
of  Kent  Island  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland  proprietor,  because  his 
grant  was  older  than  Lord  Baltimore's  thereto.  The  Virginia  Assembly 
secretly  supported  his  claim  ;  and  when  Calvert  insisted  that  Clayborne 
should  either  leave  the  island  or  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  governor, 
he  would  do  neither,  but  fitted  out  an  armed  vessel  to  protect  his  domain 
and  cruise  against  the  colonists.  His  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Maryland 
force,  and  Clayborne,  who  was  not  in  the  expedition,  prudently  fled  to 
Virginia,  and  there  effectually  excited  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  against 
Calvert's  colony,  telling  the  savages  that  they  were  Spaniards.  The  gover- 
nor of  Mar>-land  demanded  the  body  of  Clayborne  as  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
and  he  was  saved  from  arrest  only  by  fleeing  to  England.  The  Maryland 
Legislature,  in  1638,  deprived  Clayborne  of  his  civil  rights  and  property, 
within  their  jurisdiction.  He  laid  his  case  before  the  king,  and  it  was 
decided  against  him.  For  a  few  years  afterward  he  did  not  appear  as  an 
open  enemy  of  the  Maryland  government. 

During  the  lull  in  Clayborne's  active  hostility,  he  had  secretly  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  with  suspicions  of  dark  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers  toward  them.  The  king  of  the  Patuxents  showed  much  unfriend, 
liness,  and  the  colonists  were  disquieted.  But  the  more  powerful  king  of 
the  Piscataways  resolved  to  become  a  Christian.  He  had  been  very  sick. 
His  forty  conjurors  could  not  kill  the  malady  and  it  was  likely  to  kill  him, 
when  Father  White,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  already  mentioned,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  medicines,  cured  the  monarch.  With  a  grateful  heart  the 
king  asked  to  be  baptized.  He  urged  his  chiefs  to  receive  the  rite.  On  a 
warm  summer's  day  in  1640,  in  a  chapel  made  of  bark  for  the  occasion,  the 
king,  his  queen,  and  their  little  child,  with  several  of  his  council,  were 
baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  other  distinguished  citizens. 
The  king  was  named  Charles  in  honor  of  the  British  sovereign  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  and  his  queen  were  married,  in  accordance  with  Christian  rites. 
His  daughter,  an  intelligent  young  woman,  followed  her  father's  example, 
and  was  sent  to  school  at  St.  Mary's.  His  e.xample  was  also  followed  by 
many  other  leading  persons  among  the  Indians ;  and  they  promised  to  be  a 
shield  for  the  colonists  against  outside  barbarians.  But  the  king  soon  after- 
ward died,  and  his  daughter  at  St.  Mary's  became  queen.  She  could  not 
protect  the  Christians  against  hostile  pagans  within  their  borders  and  beyond, 
with  whom  Clayborne  and  his  emissaries  had  tampered. 
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The  Indians,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  EngHshmen  in  their 
country,  and  made  suspicious  by  the  false  testimony  of  Clayborne,  at  length 
took  a  hostile  position  and  made  war  on  the  intruders  in  1642.  The  war 
was  mild,  but  lasted  between  two  and  three  years.  It  had  just  ended  when 
Clayborne,  assisted  by  Captain  Richard  Ingle,  stirred  up  the  people  to 
rebellion.  The  insurrection  flamed  out  with  greater  vehemence  than  the 
Indian  war,  but  was  not  so  long.  Civil  war  was  then  raging  in  England,  and 
the  proprietor  could  not  e.xpect  aid  from  the  virtually  dethroned  monarch. 


THE  PRIEST  AS  A   PHYSICIAN. 


The  rebels,  assisted  by  disaffected  Indians,  instantly  triumphed,  and  the 
governor  and  his  council  were  compelled  to  fly  into  Virginia.  For  about  a 
year  and  a  half  the  insurgents  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  brooded  over  fair  and  once  happy  Maryland.  The  rebellion  was 
crushed  in  the  summer  of  1646,  when  the  governor  returned  to  his  chair  of 
state.  During  the  turmoil  many  of  the  records  of  the  province  were 
destroyed,  and   a  greater    portion   of  them   were    carried    into  Virginia  by 
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Captain  Ingle  and  were  lost.  A  wise  clemency  extended  a  general  pardon 
to  the  rebels,  excepting  Ingle,  and  tranquillity  was  speedily  restored. 

Lord  Baltimore  displaced  Green,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  been  acting- 
governor  since  the  decease  of  Leonard  Calvert,  and  commissioned  William 
Stone  of  Virginia,  a  Protestant  and  warm  friend  of  Parliament.  Through 
his  influence  the  Virginia  Puritans  came  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
insisting  upon  liberty  of  conscience.  Soon  after  that  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly of  1649  met,  says  John  Hammond  (a  friend  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  London  in  1656),  composed  of  Puritans,  Church  of  Eng- 
land men,  and  a  few  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  this  body  of  a  majority  of 
Protestants  that  passed  the  Toleration  Act  of  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
That  act  seems  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  statutes  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1645  and  1647,  and  adopted  by  the  Maryland  Legislature 
under  the  pressure  of  the  strong  Puritan  influence  then  existing  there.  By 
that  act,  every  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  was  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  his  or  her  religious  opinions,  but  from  this  "  toleration  "  Jews 
and  Unitarians  were  alike  excluded,  and  it  was  far  from  being  a  full  "  Tolera- 
tion Act."  No  man  was  allowed  to  reproach  another  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  religious  doctrines,  excepting  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  so  insulted  ;  and  to  Maryland  the  persecuted  in  other  colonies 
now  flocked  to  enjoy  this  broader  freedom — Churchmen  from  New  England, 
Puritans  from  Virginia,  and  Roman  Catholics  from  all.  That  act  is  the 
pride  and  glory  of  Maryland's  early  legislation,  yet  it  was  not  the  first  act 
of  the  kind  (as  has  been  often  alleged)  passed  by  a  colonial  assembly  in 
America.  In  May,  1647 — two  years  before — the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  adopted  a  code  of  laws  which  closed  with  the  declaration  that  "  all 
men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuaded  them,  without  molestation — 
every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God."  This  would  include  Jew  or  Moham- 
medan, Parsee  or  Pagan.     It  was  absolute  toleration. 

For  more  than  ten  years  republicanism  prevailed  in  England.  Lord 
Baltimore,  whose  politics  and  theology  were  easy-fitting  garments,  professed 
to  be  a  republican  when  the  king  lost  his  head,  but  he  had  too  lately  been  a 
decided  royalist  to  secure  the  confidence  of  Parliament.  They  appointed  a 
commission,  of  which  Claybornewas  a  member,  to  govern  Maryland.  These 
commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties  there  with  a  high  hand.  They 
demanded  a  sight  of  Governor  Stone's  commission,  and  when  he  produced 
it,  they  snatched  it  from  his  hands,  removed  him  and  his  subordinates  from 
office,  took  possession  of  the  records  and  abolished  the  authority  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  province.  A  few  months  afterward  they  reinstated  Gover- 
nor Stone,  put  Kent  and  Polmer's  islands  into  the  possession  of  Clayborne, 
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and  so  enabled  the  vigorous   "  outlaw "   to  trample  over  his  enemy,   Lord 
Baltimore. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1653,  Cromwell  restored  full 
power  to  Baltimore  as  proprietor.  Stone  proclaimed  the  movements  of 
the  commissioners  to  have  been  rebellious.  He  displaced  all  officers 
appointed  by  them,  and  in  other  ways  acted  very  unwisely.  The  incensed 
commissioners  returned  to  Maryland  and  compelled  the  governor  to  sur. 
render  his  authority.  Then  they  vested  the  government  of  the  province  in 
a  board  of  ten  commissioners. 

Now  the  passions  of  the  opposing  political  and  religious  parties  were 
aroused  into  vehement  action.  The  Protestants,  who  were  still  the  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  the  fall  of  1654,  were  imbued 
with  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  early  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  and,  unmind- 
ful of  the  better  principles  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1649,  they  wantonly 
disfranchised  the  Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  passing  a  law  which  declared  that  Papists  and  Churchmen  were  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Maryland.  These  zealots  flogged 
and  imprisoned  Quakers ;  and  their  unworthy  triumph  was  celebrated  in  a 
book  published  in  London  entitled  "  Babylon's  Fall  in  Maryland." 

When  intelligence  of  these  unrighteous  proceedings  reached  London, 
Lord  Baltimore  obtained  an  audience  with  Cromwell,  then  Lord  High  Pro- 
tector and  real  monarch  of  England.  These  eminent  men  met  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  in  friendly  conference.  Cromwell  in  power 
was  not  like  Cromwell  fighting  for  power.  He  was  tolerant.  His  Latin 
Secretary,  the  eminent  John  Milton  (who  was  present  at  the  interview),  had 
assisted  in  making  him  so.  When  Baltimore  courteously  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  Puritan  legislation  in  Maryland,  the  Protector  said :  "  I 
would  that  all  the  sects,  like  the  cedar  and  the  myrtle  and  the  oil-tree, 
should  be  planted  in  the  wilderness  together,"  and  assured  Lord  Baltimore 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  ungrateful  decree.  That  assurance  was  followed 
by  an  order  which  Cromwell  sent  to  the  commissioners  "  not  to  busy  them- 
selves about  religion,  but  to  settle  the  civil  government." 

So  encouraged.  Lord  Baltimore  determined  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
people.  He  upbraided  Stone  for  his  want  of  firmness,  and  ordered  him  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  proprietor.  Stone, 
smarting  under  rebuke,  acted  vigorously.  He  raised  a  force,  chiefly  of 
Poman  Catholics,  seized  the  colonial  records,  resumed  the  office  of  governor, 
and  inaugurated  civil  war.  Skirmishes  followed.  Finally,  a  sharp  battle 
was  fought,  early  in  April,  1655,  near  the  site  of  Annapolis,  in  which  Stone 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  about  fifty  of  his  party  were  killed  or 
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wounded.  The  governor  and  others  were  tried  for  treason.  His  life  was 
spared,  but  four  of  his  colleagues  were  hanged. 

For  several  months,  anarchy  reigned  supreme  in  Maryland,  when  Lord 
Baltimore  appointed  Josias  Fendall,  a  former  insurgent,  to  be  governor  of 
the  province.  Suspected  of  favoring  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestant 
Assembly  ordered  his  arrest  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  for  two  years 
longer  there  was  bitter  strife  between  the  people  and  the  agents  of  the 
proprietor.  The  latter  finally  made  important  popular  concessions,  and 
Fendall  was  permitted  to  act  as  the  governor.  By  prudent  conduct  he 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  Lord  Baltimore  anticipated  a 
lasting  relief  from  trouble  on  account  of  his  American  possessions,  when 
Cromwell  died  and  there  were  disquieting  presages  of  a  change  in  the 
government  of  England.  The  people  of  Maryland  did  not  wait  upon  move- 
ments at  home,  but  boldly  asserting  their  supreme  authority,  dissolved  the 
proprietary  portion  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1660,  and 
assumed  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  State.  The  popular  representa- 
tives then  gave  Fendall  a  commission  as  governor. 

Three  months  after  this  political  revolution  in  Maryland,  monarchy  was 
restored  in  England,  and  the  son  of  the  beheaded  sovereign  ascended  the 
throne  as  Charles  the  Second.  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  his  proprietary  authority  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Fendall  was  tried 
for  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  because  he  had  accepted  office  from  the 
"  rebellious  assembly."  But  Baltimore  wisely  proclaimed  a  general  pardon 
for  all  political  offenders,  and  for  about  thirty  years  afterward  Maryland 
enjoyed  comparative  repose,  while  her  neighbor,  Virginia,  was  torn  by  civil 
war.  Under  the  mild  proprietary  rule,  the  province  prospered  and  the 
people  were  happy.  Commerce  flourished.  The  soil  yielded  rich  rewards 
for  labor.  Industry  was  fostered  by  well-paid  labor,  and  feminine  hands 
found  ample  and  profitable  employment,  as  in  peaceful  Pennsylvania  at  the 
same  time.  A  quaint  writer  of  the  period,  discoursing  on  Pennsylvania, 
says  in  relation  to  the  "  price  of  women's  labor : "  "  One  reason  why 
women's  wages  are  so  exorbitant  is  that  they  are  not  very  numerous,  which 
makes  them  stand  upon  high  terms  for  their  several  services,  and  moreover, 
they  are  usually  married  before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  and  when  once 
in  that  noose,  are  for  the  most  part  a  little  uneasie,  and  make  their  husbands 
so  too,  till  they  procure  them  a  maid-servant  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
work,  as  also,  in  some  measure,  to  wait  on  them,  too." 

Emigrants  came  to  Maryland  from  almost  every  part  of  Europe  to  enjoy 
the  tolerant  rule  there ;  and  the  pleasant  spectacle  was  seen  of  George  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  called  "Friends,"  or  "Quakers,"  preaching  in  the 
29 
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evening  twilight  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  to  a  multitude  of  people, 
comprising  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
province,  and  a  large  group  of  Indian  kings  and  chieftains,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  led  by  their  emperor.  But  the  refusal  of  the  Friends  to  perform 
military  duty  or  take  an  oath,  subjected  them  to  fines  and  harsh  imprison- 
ments. This  was  a  civil  matter,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  religious 
tenets. 

When  monarchy  was  restored,  the  people  of  Maryland  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  liberty  founded  upon  popular  sovereignty,  and  never 
parted  with  the  precious  treasure.  The  population  of  the  province  consisted 
of  about  ten  thousand  white  people  living  together  in  comparative  harmony, 
the  fierceness  of  religious  bigotry  having  been  subdued  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. 


GEORGE     FOX    PREACHING    IN     MARYLAND- 


Lord  Baltimore  died  in  1675,  after  a  rule  in  Maryland,  with  several  inter- 
ruptions, for  forty-three  years.  He  was  crowned  in  his  old  age  with  the 
blessings  and  honors  of  a  colony  which  he  had  planted  m  his  youth.  He 
had  never  trodden  the  soil  of  Maryland,  but  a  grateful  people  cherished  his 
memory  as  they  would  that  of  a  beloved  father  known  to  them  in  person. 
The  commercial  capital  of  that  State  bears  the  name  of  his  title.  His  son 
and  successor,  Charles,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  liberal  father  in 
fostering  toleration  and  humanity;  and  he  and  his  successors  continued, 
with  a  few  interruptions,  to  administer  the  government  of  the  province  until 
the  storm  of  the  revolution,  which  burst  forth   in    1775,  swept   away  every 
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vestige  of  proprietary  and  royal  government  in  the  English-American 
colonies.  The  title  of  Lord  Baltimore  became  extinct  in  1771,  and  the  last 
of  the  family  in  England,  of  whom  anything  is  known,  was  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  in  London,  in  i860.  In  that,  and  the 
Fleet  prison,  he  had  then  been  confined,  by  the  fiat  of  the  barbarous  law, 
twenty  years. 

Maryland,  like  the  other  colonies,  was  shaken  by  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  experienced  deep  sorrows  for  awhile.  For  several  years 
before,  the  democratic  ideas  then  rapidly  spreading  over  the  provinces, 
could  not  reconcile  the  rule  of  a  lord  proprietor  with  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism. Even  so  early  as  when  Charles  Calvert  went  to  England  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  signs  of  political  discontent  were  conspicuous  in  Mary- 
land. In  1678,  the  General  Assembly,  influenced  by  the  popular  feeling, 
established  the  right  of  suffrage — casting  of  a  vote  for  rulers — on  a  broad 
basis.  When  Charles  returned  in  1681,  he  annulled  this  act,  and  by  an 
arbitrary  ordinance  restricted  the  right  to  freemen  owning  fifty  acres  of  land 
or  personal  property  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds  sterling.  This  produced 
great  disquietude,  and  Ex-Governor  Fendall  planned  an  insurrection  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  proprietorship  and  establishing  an  independent 
Republican  government.  The  king  was  induced  to  issue  orders  that  all 
offices  of  government  in  Maryland  should  be  filled  by  Protestants  alone; 
and  so,  again,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights. 

In  1684,  Lord  Baltimore  again  went  to  England,  leaving  the  government 
of  his  province  in  charge  of  several  deputies  under  the  nominal  governor- 
ship of  his  infant  son.  There  he  found  his  rights  in  great  peril  ;  but  before 
the  matter  was  brought  to  a  direct  issue  by  the  operation  of  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  King  James  was  driven  from  the  throne  and  Protestant  William 
and  Mary  ascended  it.  Lord  Baltimore  immediately  acquiesced  in  the 
political  change.  Because  his  instructions  to  his  deputies  to  proclaim  the 
new  monarchs  were  delayed  in  their  transmission,  he  was  charged  with 
hesitancy ;  and  a  restless  spirit  named  Coode,  an  associate  of  Fendall  in  his 
insurrectionary  movements — a  man  of  loose  morals  and  blasphemous  speech 
— excited  the  people  by  the  cry  of  "  a  Popish  plot !"  He  circulated  the 
false  story  that  the  local  magistrates  in  Maryland,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
there,  had  engaged  with  the  Indians  in  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  province.  An  actual  league  at  that  time  between  the 
French  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  with  the  savages  on  the  New  England 
frontiers  for  the  destruction  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  East  gave  the 
coloring  of  truth  to  the  story,  which  created  great  excitement.  The  old 
feud  burned  intensely.     The  Protestants  formed  an  armed  association.     Led 
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by  Coode,  they  marched  to  the  Maryland  capital,  took  possession  of  the 
records  and  assumed  the  functions  of  a  provisional  government,  in  May, 
1689.  They  met  in  convention  in  August  following,  when  they  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  new  sovereigns  a  report  of  their  proceedings  and  a  series  of 
absurd  and  false  accusations  against  Lord  Baltimore.  In  conclusion,  they 
requested  the  monarchs  to  depose  Lord  Baltimore  by  making  Maryland  a 
royal  province  and  taking  it  under  the  protection  of  the  crown. 

The  sovereigns  listened  favorably  to  the  representations  of  the  conven- 
tion and  complied  with  their  requests.  Coode  was  ordered  to  administer 
the  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  so  the  people  were  punished 
for  their  folly  in  elevating  him  to  leadership.  He  ruled  with  the  spirit  of  a 
petty  tyrant,  until  the  people  of  every  religious  and  political  creed  were 
heartily  disgusted  with  him.  He  was  displaced  in  1692,  when  the  king  sent 
Sir  Lionel  Copley  to  be  governor  of  Maryland. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and  summoned  a 
General  Assembly  to  meet  at  St.  Mary's  in  May.  New  laws  were  instituted. 
Religious  toleration  was  abolished.  The  Church  of  England  was  made  the 
state  church  for  Maryland,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  whole  people. 
"Thus,"  says  McMahon,  "  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  Maryland,  a 
church  establishment  sustained  by  law  and  fed  by  general  taxation.  Other 
laws  oppressive  in  their  bearings  upon  those  opposed  in  religious  views  to 
the  dominant  party  were  enacted,  some  of  which  remained  in  force  until  the 
glorious  emancipation  day  in  the  summer  of  1776  gave  freedom  to  our  nation. 

Partly  because  the  whole  people  of  Maryland  might  be  better  accom- 
modated, but  largely  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  adherents  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  constituted  a  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  St.  Mary's, 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  there  to  Anne  Arundel  town,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  early  in  1694,  and  there  a  General  Assembly 
was  convened  in  February.  The  following  year  the  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  by  authority  to  Annapolis,  and  the  naval  station  of  the  province 
was  established  there.  Annapolis  has  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land until  now.  St.  Mary's,  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  its  being 
the  capital  of  the  province,  speedily  sunk  into  insignificance  and  fell  into 
ruins. 

Lord  Baltimore  never  recovered  his  proprietary  rights.  Neither  did  he 
return  to  America,  but  died  in  England  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert.  That  son 
had  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  father  and  died  in  the  spring  of  171 5,  when 
his  title  to  the  province  devolved  upon  his  infant  son  Charles,  who,  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  had  been  educated  as  Protestants. 
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Charles  Calvert  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn  were  cotemporaries, 
and  were  equally  conspicuous  for  their  beneficent  disposition.  They  are 
regarded  as  the  best  of  all  the  proprietaries  who  owned  chartered  domains 
in  America.  This  sentiment  is  shadowed  in  the  following  lines  by  a  minor 
English  poet : 

"  Laws  formed  to  harmonize  contrarious  creeds. 
And  heal  the  wounds  through  which  a  nation  bleeds; 
Laws  mild,  impartial,  tolerant  and  fixed, 
A  bond  of  union  for  a  people  mixed  ; 
Such  as  good  Calvert  framed  for  Baltimore, 
And  Penn  the  Numa  of  th'  Atlantic  shore." 


WILLIAM    PENN. 


There  being  no  longer  any  objection  to  the  Baltimore  family  on  account 
of  religion,  the  British  government  restored  to  the  young  scion  of  that 
noble  house,  all  the  rights  of  proprietaryship  in  171  5.  This  restoration  did 
not  affect  the  republican  sentiment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  except  to  stimulate  its  growth.  The  first  legislature  which  met, 
after  the  Restoration,  passed  a  body  of  laws  based  upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  some  of  which  yet  remain  in  force  in 
Maryland.     There  was  a  single  blot  on  the  legislation  of  that  Assembly. 
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They  introduced  into  Maryland  all  of  the  odious  test-oaths  and  disabilities 
which  were  enforced  in  England  against  the  consciences  of  men. 

For  almost  forty  years  after  the  Restoration  the  colony  enjoyed  remark- 
able tranquillity.  Only  the  natural  disputes  that  arose  between  a  lord  pro- 
prietor and  a  people  of  strong  republican  tendencies  in  thought  and  action, 
and  the  flutter  of  excitement  caused  by  the  furnishing  of  men  to  aid  the 
northern  colonies  in  their  struggles  with  the  common  foe  on  the  frontiers, 
disturbed  the  general  repose. 

Charles  Lord  Baltimore  died  in  1751,  after  ruling  the  province  in  person 
and  by  deputies  about  thirty-six  years.  During  that  period  the  growth  of 
the  province  in  wealth  and  population  was  remarkable.  The  inhabitants 
then  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  souls,  of 
whom  about  forty  thousand  were  black  men  and  women,  who  were  mostly 
slaves.  The  several  provinces  were  then  agitated  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  territory  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  toward  which 
English  adventurers  were  castintj  longing  eyes.  In  the  French  and  Indian 
war  that  broke  out  in  1755,  Maryland  became  involved,  at  first,  simply  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  self-defence  and  a  generous  assistant  of 
its  sister  colonies.  Its  legislature  for  awhile  persistently  stood  aloof  from 
aggressive  warfare  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the  entreaties 
of  Virginia.  They  consented  to  send  delegates  to  the  colonial  convention 
which  assembled  at  Albany  in  1754,  but  the  delegates  offended  their  con- 
stituents by  agreeing  to  a  plan  of  union  submitted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  by 
which  the  several  colonies  might  act  with  national  power  in  the  prosecution 
of  measures  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Marylanders, 
ever  jealous  of  their  colonial  rights  and  proud  of  their  separate  independence 
as  a  colony,  and  their  inherent  sovereignty,  had  always  opposed  every 
attempt  to  effect  a  fusion  of  the  colonies  into  one  government.  When  the 
plan  agreed  upon  at  Albany  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  it  was  unanimously  disapproved  as  "  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  province." 

The  time  soon  arrived  when  the  Marylanders  could  no  longer  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  separatist  and  avoid  taking  an  active  aggressive  part  in  the  war, 
for  its  surges  were  beating  upon  the  borders  of  their  province.  The  Indians 
were  plundering  their  frontier.  The  General  Assembly,  aroused  by  imme- 
diate danger,  voted  men  and  money  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
and  the  command  of  all  the  forces  engaged  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio 
was  given,  by  a  royal  commission,  to  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland.  The 
people  of  that  province  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  consent  to  a  union 
which  was  finally  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE  Connecticut  colonists  worked  in  harmony  as  brethren  or"  the 
same  nation  and  creed  until  their  fusion  into  one  commonwealth 
in  1665.  They  managed  their  private  and  public  affairs  prudently 
and  were  prosperous.  Troubles  with  the  Dutch,  concerning  territorial  boun- 
daries, were  amicably  settled  with  Stuyvesant  when  he  visited  Hartford  in 
1650;  but  the  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
neighboring  Indian  tribes  gave  them  some  disquietude,  and  made  them 
heartily  approve  and  join  the  New  England  Confederacy  formed  in  1643. 
The  following  year  the  little  independent  colony  at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  C^mnecticut  River,  which  had  been  formed  in  1639,  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Connecticut  at  Hartford,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  final  union  of 
the  three  colonies  about  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  repose  of  the  colonists  was  broken  in  1653,  by  a  war  between 
Engl3'"i  and  Holland.  An  alarming  rumor  had  spread  over  New  England 
tiiat  Ninigret,  an  "old,  crafty  and  wily  sachem"  of  the  allied  Niantics  and 
Narragansets,  who  had  spent  part  of  a  winter  at  New  Amsterdam,  had 
rp?'3e  a  league  with  Stuyvesant  for  the  destruction  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federacy believed  the  absurd  story,  and  decided  to  make  war  on  the  Dutch. 
The  Connecticut  people  were  specially  eager  for  war,  for  they  were  more 
immediately  exposed  to  the  effects  of  such  a  plot  than  the  other  colonists. 
But  Massachusetts  refused  to  furnish  men  and  arms  for  an  aggressive  war, 
before  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Ninigret 
and  his  associate  sachems  for  the  latter  purpose.  These  were  questioned 
separately,  and  ail  concurred  in  the  solemn  assurance  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  plot.  Ninigret,  who  went  to  New  Amsterdam  for 
medical  ♦ieatment,  said  with  emphasis,  in  his  denial,  "  I  found  no  such  enter- 
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tainment  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  aga'nst  the  English,  my 
friends.  It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day  knock- 
ing at  the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others 
to  open  it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the 
English,  my  friends." 

The  story  of  the  Dutch-Indian  plot  appears  to  have  been  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  Uncas,  the  crafty  sachem  of 
the  Mohegans,  who  was  a  foe  of 
Ninigret,  and  was  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  the  supposed  friendship 
between  that  sachem  and  the 
English.  It  caused  the  frightened 
Connecticut  colonists,  when  Massa- 
chusetts refused  to  join  them  in 
war  upon  the  Dutch,  to  ask  Crom- 
well for  aid.  The  Protector  sent 
four  ships-of-war,  but  before  their 
arrival  a  treaty  of  peace  had  ended 
the  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  blood  and  treasure 
were  saved  in  America. 

On  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  England,  in  1660,  the  Connec- 
ticut colonists  had  fears  regarding 
their  future.  Their  sturdy  repub- 
licanism and  independent  action  in 
the  past  might  be  mortally  offen- 
sive to  the  new  monarch.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut, therefore,  resolved  to  make 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown  and  ask  the 
king  for  a  charter.  A  petition  was 
accordingly  framed  and  signed  in  May,  1661,  and  Governor  John  Winthrop 
bore  it  to  England.  He  was  a  son  of  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
a  man  of  rare  attainments  and  courtly  manners,  and  then  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  was  received 
with  coolness.  His  name  and  the  people  over  whom  he  was  the  chosen 
ruler  were  associated  with  radical  republicanism,  and  the  king  received  the 
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prayer  of  the  petitioners  with  disfavor.  Winthrop  left  the  royal  presence, 
disappointed  but  not  disheartened,  and  sought  and  obtained  another  inter, 
view. 

The  "  merrie  monarch "  was  now  in  more  genial  mood.  He  chatted 
freely  with  Winthrop  about  America — its  soil,  productions,  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  promise  a  charter.  Winthrop,  it  is  said, 
finally  drew  from  his  pocket  a  gold  ring  of  great  value,  which  the  king's 
father  had  given  to  the  governor's  grandfather,  and  presented  it  to  his 
majesty  with  a  request  that  he  would  accept  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  and  a  token  of  Winthrop's  esteem  for,  and  loyalty  to  King 
Charles,  before  whom  he  stood  as  a  faithful  and  loving  subject.  The  king's 
heart  was  touched.  Turning  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  present,  the 
monarch  said  :  "  Do  you  advise  me  to  grant  a  charter  to  this  good  gentle- 
man and  his  people?"  "I  do,  Sire,"  responded  Clarendon.  "  It  shall  be 
done,"  said  Charles,  and  he  dismissed  Winthrop  with  a  hearty  shake  of  his 
hand  and  a  royal  blessing. 

The  governor  left  Whitehall  with  a  light  heart.  A  charter  was  issued  on 
the  first  of  May,  1662.  It  confirmed  the  popular  constitution  of  the  colony, 
and  contained  more  liberal  provisions  than  any  yet  issued  by  royal  hands. 
It  defined  the  boundaries  so  as  to  include  the  New  Haven  colony  and  a  part 
of  Rhode  Island  on  the  East,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
New  Haven  colony  reluctantly  gave  its  consent  to  the  union,  in  1665,  and 
the  boundary  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  remained  a  subject 
of  dispute  for  more  than  sixty  years.  That  old  charter,  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, is  among  the  archives  in  the  Connecticut  State  Department.  It 
bears  the  miniature  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second,  drawn  in  India  ink  by 
Samuel  Cooper,  it  is  supposed,  who  was  an  eminent  London  miniature 
painter  of  the  time. 

During  King  Philip's  war,  the  colonists  of  Connecticut  did  not  suffer 
much  from  hostile  Indians,  e.xcepting  some  remote  settlers  high  up  the  Con- 
necticut River.  They  furnished  their  full  measure  of  men  and  supplies,  and 
their  soldiers  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  contest  between  the  races  for 
supremacy.  But  while  they  were  freed  from  dangers  and  distress  of  war  with 
the  Indians,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  Governor  Andros, 
whose  advent  in  New  England  and  New  York  has  been  noticed. 

Seated  at  New  York,  Andros  claimed  jurisdiction  as  far  east  as  the  Con- 
necticut River.  To  the  mouth  of  that  stream  he  went,  with  a  small  naval 
force,  in  the  summer  of  1675,  to  assert  his  authority.  Captain  Bull,  the 
commander  of  a  small  fort  at  Saybrook,  permitted  him  to  land  ;  but  when 
the  governor  began  to  read  his  commission,  Bull  ordered  him  to  be  silent- 
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Andros  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  commander's  bold  spirit  and  his 
superior  military  power,  and  in  a  towering  passion  he  returned  to  New  York, 
flinging  curses  and  threats  behind  him  at  the  people  of  Connecticut  in 
general,  and  Captain  Bull  in  particular. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  this  flare-up  of  ambition  and 
passion,  nothing  materially  disturbed  the  public  repose  of  Connecticut. 
Then  a  most  exciting  scene  occurred  at  Hartford,  in  the  result  of  which  the 
liberties  of  the  colony  were  involved.     Andros  again  appeared  as  a  usurper 

of  authority — the  willing  instru- 
ment of  his  master  King  James 
the  Second,  who  had  determined 
to  hold  absolute  rule  over  al! 
New  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
as  we  have  seen,  Andros  de- 
manded a  surrender  of  all  the 
colonial  charters  into  his  hands. 
The  authorities  of  all  the  colo- 
nics complied,  excepting  those  of 
Connecticut.  The  latter  steadily 
refused  to  yield  their  charter  vol- 
untarily, for  it  was  the  guardian 
of  their  political  rights.  To  sub- 
due their  stubbornness,  the  vice- 
roy proceeded  to  Hartford  with 
sixty  armed  men,  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  charter  in  per- 
son. On  his  arrival  there  on  the 
31st  of  October  (O.  S.),  1687,  he 
found  the  General  Assembly  in  session  in  the  meeting-house.  The  members 
received  him  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank.  Before  that  body,  with 
armed  men  at  his  back,  he  demanded  a  formal  surrender  of  the  precious 
document  into  his  own  hands. 

It  was  now  near  sunset.  A  subject  of  some  importance  was  under 
debate,  and  the  discussion  was  purposely  continued  until  some  time  after  the 
candles  were  lighted.  Then  the  charter,  contained  in  a  long  mahogany  box, 
was  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the  table.  A  preconcerted  plan  to  save  it 
from  the  grasp  of  the  usurper  was  now  instantly  executed.  As  Andros  put 
forth  his  hand  to  take  the  charter,  the  candles  were  all  snuffed  out  and  the 
document   was   snatched  by  Captain   Wadsworth,   whose    train-bands   were 
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near  to  protect  the  Assembly  from  any  violence  which  the  royal  soldiers 
might  offer.  Wadsvvorth  bore  away  the  charter,  the  crowd  opening  as  he 
passed  out,  and  closing  behind  him,  and  hid  it  in  the  hollow  of  a  venerable 
oak  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  When  the  candles  were  re-lighted, 
the  members  were  seated  in  perfect  order,  but  the  charter  could  not  be 
found.*  This  was  the  same  Captain  Wadsworth  who  afterward  silenced 
Governor  Fletcher,  as  related  on  page  362. 

So,  again,  the  tyrannical  purposes  of  Andros  were  foiled  in  Connecticut. 
Wisely  restraining  his  passion  at  that  time,  he  assumed  the  control  of  the 
government ;  declared  the  charter  annulled,  and  Secretary  Allyn  wrote  the 
word  Finis  after  the  last  record  of  the  Journal  of  the  Assembly.  From 
that  time  until  he  was  expelled  from  the  country  in  1689,  he  governed  Con- 
necticut as  an  autocrat — an  absolute  sovereign.  Then  the  charter  was 
brought  out  from  its  place  of  concealment,  in  May,  1689;  a  popular  Assem- 


*  This  is  the  form  of  the  story  as  it  has  appeared  in  our  histories.  In  April,  1775,  Mr. 
Hoadley,  keeper  of  the  State  records  of  Connecticut,  called  my  attention  to  the  manuscript 
journals  of  tlie  Colonial  Assembly  at  this  period.  I  there  found  reasons  for  giving  a  modified 
version  of  the  story.     In  the  Journal  for  June  15,  1687,  is  the  following  entry: 

"  Sundry  of  the  Court  desiring  that  the  Patent  or  Charter  might  be  brought  into  the  Court, 
the  secretary  sent  for  it,  and  informed  the  governor  and  Court  that  he  had  the  charter,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  Court,  and  the  governor  bid  him  put  it  into  the  box  again,  and  lay  it  on  the 
table,  and  leave  the  key  in  the  box,  which  he  did  forthwith." 

This  was  the  original  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  sent 
over  in  a  neat  mahogany  box  ;  and  the  above  is  the  whole  of  the  entry  on  the  subject  made  at 
that  time.  The  records  reveal  the  fact  that  there  was  a  duplicate  of  the  charter  written  on 
parchment  when  Andros  came,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  following  explanatory  suggestions  con- 
cerning that  mysterious  act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  colony : 

Andros  was  doubtless  expected  to  appear  at  Hartford  at  any  lime  to  demand  the  charter,  and 
it  was  determined  to  save  it  if  possible.  The  box  was  left  on  the  table,  with  the  key  in  it,  for 
somebody  to  take  the  charter  out  without  the  knowledge  or  apparent  connivance  of  the  Connec- 
ticut authorities.  It  was  done  by  somebody,  who  caused  a  duplicate  of  the  charter  to  be  made  on 
parchment,  and  the  original  to  be  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  the  famous  oak  tree,  several  months 
before  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy.  The  duplicate  was  placed  in  the  mahogany  box  of  the  original ; 
and  it  was  that  duplicate  that  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  carried  away  in  the  dark  by  Captain 
Wadsworth.  So,  if  Andros  had  secured  the  box,  he  would  not  have  secured  the  original  charter, 
but  a  worthless  duplicate.     The  original  was  lying  in  safety  in  the  then  venerable  oak. 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  duplicate  that  Wadsworth  carried  away  at  that  time  is  attested  by  the 
same  colonial  records.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Journal  in  1715,  stating  that  the  sum  of 
"  twenty  shillings  "  was  granted  to  Captain  Wadsworth  "  out  of  the  Colonial  treasury  "  as  a  token 
of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  "such  faithful  and  good  service"  in  "securing  the  dupli- 
cate charter  of  the  colony  in  a  very  troublesome  season."  It  is  probable  that  Captain  Wads- 
worth took  the  charter  from  the  box,  had  a  duplicate  made  of  it,  and  put  the  original  in  the 
hollow  oak,  from  which  it  was  taken  the  next  year.  According  to  the  colonial  records,  he  bad 
the  duplicate  in  his  possession  in  1698. 
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bly  was  convened ;  Robert  Treat  was  chosen  governor,  and  Connecticut 
again  assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  colony.  The  tree  in  which 
the  document  was  hidden  was  ever  afterward  known  as  the  "  Charter  Oak." 
It  remained  vigorous,  bearing  fruit  every  year  until  a  little  after  midnight 
in  August,  1856,  when  it  was  prostrated  by  a  heavy  storm  of  wind.  It  stood 
in  a  vacant  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  street,  a  few  rods  from  Main 
street,  in  the  city  of  Hartford. 

About  six  years  after  Andros  was  outgeneraled  at  Hartford,  his  successor 
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in  office,  Benjamin  Fletcher,  was  foiled,  at  the  same  place,  in  his  attempts  to 
exercise  control  over  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  The  exciting  scene  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Third  Book.  From  that  time, 
during  the  space  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  century,  the  history  of  Connec- 
ticut is  intimately  woven  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  planted  in  America 
by  English  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  by  prudent  habits  and 
good  government,  steadily  increased   in   numbers  and   wealth.     They  went 
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hand  in  hand  witli  those  of  other  colonies  in  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  all ;  and  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  provinces  were 
ripe  for  union,  rebellion  and  independence,  the  people  of  Connecticut  were 
foremost  in  their  eagerness  to  assert  their  rights  as  a  free  people. 

We  have  seen  that  Rhode  Island  was  favored  with  a  charter  from  Par- 
liament in  1644.  Yet  with  this  guaranty  of  strength,  it  was  not  free  from 
the  dangers  which  excessive  liberty  often  creates.  But  Rhode  Island  passed 
that  fiery  ordeal  almost  unscathed.  In  the  plenitude  of  freedom  there 
enjoyed,  each  individual  was,  in  a  degree,  "  a  law  unto  himself."  In  religion 
and  politics  the  people  were  absolutely  free.  The  General  Assembly,  in  a 
code  of  laws  adopted  in  1647,  declared,  as  we  have  observed,  that  "all  men 
might  walk  as  their  consciences  permitted  them — every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  God."  Almost  every  religious  belief  might  have  been  encountered 
there ;  "  so  that  if  a  man  lost  his  religious  opinions,  he  might  have  been  sure 
to  find  them  in  some  village  in  Rhode  Island."  Society  was  in  a  continual 
ferment,  but  the  agitation  was  healthful.  Town  meetings,  and  other  like 
gatherings  of  the  people,  were  stormy ;  and  the  disputes  of  rivals  were 
sometimes  fierce,  but  never  brutal.  There  was  a  remarkable  propriety  of 
conduct  on  all  occasions ;  and  out  of  the  political  agitations  came  to  the 
surface  the  best  men  in  the  colony  to  administer  public  affairs.  Throughout 
the  whole  community,  so  independent  in  thought  and  action,  appeared  a 
healthier  religious  sentiment  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  were 
straight-laced  by  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  were  constantly  tempted  to  be 
hypocrites.  There  was  a  high-toned  morality,  based  upon  that  religious 
sentiment,  which  preserved  society  from  many  dangers.  "  Our  popularitie," 
says  one  of  their  records,  "  shall  not,  as  some  conjecture  it  will,  prove  an 
anarchic,  and  so  a  common  tirannie ;  for  we  are  exceeding  desirous  to  pre- 
serve everj.'  man  safe  in  his  person,  name,  and  estate." 

A  little  danger  menaced  the  commonwealth  when,  in  1651,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  State  in  England  granted  to  William  Coddington  a  commis- 
sion for  governing  the  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter. 
This  threatened  a  dismemberment  of  the  little  empire  and  its  absorption  by 
neighboring  colonies.  The  people  were  alarmed.  Roger  Williams  and 
John  Clarke  hastened  to  England,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  the  "  sheet-anchor  of  Rhode  Island  " — the  "  noble  and  true  friend  to 
an  outcast  and  despised  people " — the  commission  was  recalled  and  the 
charter  given  by  Parliament  was  confirmed.  That  was  in  October,  1652. 
This  act  put  an  end  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Massachusetts  to  absorb 
the  little  commonwealth. 

While  Roger  Williams  was  in  England,  he  partly  supported  himself  by 
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teaching.  He  then  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Cromwell,  Hampden, 
Milton,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  other  distinguished  men.  On  his  return,  he 
was  again  hailed  with  joy  as  a  benefactor;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1O54,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  colony.  The  following  year,  Cromwell,  as 
ruler  of  England,  confirmed  the  charter  given  by  Parliament,  and  the  colony 
prospered  in  peace.  Religious  disputes  agitated  the  people ;  but  r«uson, 
left  free  to  combat  error,  allowed  no  persecution. 

On  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  1660,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island 
sent  to  Charles  an  address,  in  which  they  declared  their  loyalty  and  begged 
his  protection.     This  was   followed   by  a  petition   for  a  new  charter.     The 

prayer  was  granted;  and  in  July,  1663, 
the  king  issued  a  patent  highly  demo- 
cratic in  its  general  features,  and  similar, 
in  every  respect,  to  the  one  granted 
to  Connecticut.  Benedict  Arnold  was 
chosen  the  first  governor  under  the  royal 
charter,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  for  the  period  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  In 
1842,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  adopted 
a  constitution,  and  the  power  of  the  old 
royal  charter  ceased. 

When,  in  1687,  Andros  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  colonial  charters,  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  instantly 
yielded.  When  the  order  for  the  seizure 
of  these  charters  was  first  made  known, 
the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  had  sent 
a  most  loyal  address  to  the  king,  saying: 
"  We  humbly  prostrate  ourselves,  our 
privileges,  our  all,  at  the  gracious  feet  of 
your  majesty,  with  an  entire  resolution  to  serve  you  with  faithful  hearts." 
Andros,  therefore,  found  no  opposition  in  the  little  colony.  Within  a  month 
after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was 
graciously  received.  He  formally  dissolved  the  Assembly  ;  broke  the  seal 
of  the  colony,  which  bore  the  figure  of  an  anchor  and  the  word  HOPE ; 
admitted  five  of  the  inhabitants  into  his  legislative  council,  and  assumed  the 
functions  of  governor.  But  he  did  not  take  away  the  parchment  on  which 
the  charter  was  written. 

The  people  of  Rhode   Island  were  restive  under  the  petty  tyranny  of 
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Andros;  and  when  they  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  despot  at  Boston, 
in  the  spring  of  1689,  they  assembled  at  Newport,  resumed  popular  govern- 
ment under  the  old  charter,  and  began  a  new  and  independent  political 
career.  From  that  time  until  the  enforced  union  of  the  colonies  for  mutual 
defence  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhode  Island  always  bore  their  fair  share  in  defensive  efforts,  especially 
wher  the  hostile  savages  hung  along  the  frontiers  of  New  England  and  New 
York  like  a  dark  and  ill-omened  cloud.  The  history  of  that  commonwealth 
is  identified  w^th  that  of  all  New  England,  from  the  beginning  of  King 
William's  war  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Andros. 

Let  us  now  ^urn  again  to  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey 
as  a  colony.  We  have  traced  its  progress  from  the  period  of  its  first  settle- 
ments to  that  of  its  permanent  political  organization  as  a  British  colony,  with 
a  governor  and  council,  and  when  a  cluster  of  four  houses  at  Elizabethtown 
were  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  colonial  capital.  Agents  were  sent  to  New 
England  to  invite  settlers,  and  a  company  from  New  Haven  were  soon 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic.  Others  followed  ;  and  when,  in  1668, 
the  first  legislative  assembly  met  at  Elizabethtown,  it  was  largely  made  up 
of  representatives  of  New  England  Puritanism.  The  fertilit}-  of  the  soil; 
the  salubrity  cf  the  climate;  the  exemption  from  fear  of  Indian  hostilities 
and  other  manifest  advantages,  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
and  prosperity  of  the  province ;  and  nothing  disturbed  the  general  serenity 
of  society  there  un;il  the  year  1670,  when  specified  quit-rents  of  a  half- 
penny for  each  acre  of  land  was  demanded.  The  people  murmured.  Some 
of  them  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  Indians  before  the  proprietary 
government  was  established,  and  refused  to  pay  the  rent,  not  on  account  of 
its  amount,  but  because  it  was  an  unjust  tax  levied  without  their  consent. 

Disputes  concerning  rents  continued  almost  two  years,  and  the  province 
was  cast  into  confusion.  The  whole  people  combined  in  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  There  was  actual  rebellion  ;  and  in  May,  1672,  the 
disaffected  colonists  sent  deputies  to  a  popular  Assembly  which  met  at 
Elizabethtown.  That  body  chose  a  weak  and  dissolute  illegitimate  son  of 
one  of  the  proprietors  to  be  their  governor,  and  compelled  Philip  Carteret, 
the  proprietary  ruler,  to  vacate  his  chair  and  leave  the  province.  He  went 
to  England  for  more  authority ;  and  while  the  proprietors  were  making 
preparations  to  recover  the  province  by  force  of  arms.  New  Jersey  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  territory  in  America  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  York  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom  the  English  were  then  at  war.  That 
was  in  August,  1673. 

When,  fifteen   months  afterward,  these   territories  were   restored  to  the 
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English,  and  the  duke  received  a  new  charter  from  his  brother  the  king,  he 
appointed  Andros  governor  of  the  whole  domain.  Carteret  complained,  and 
his  authority  was  partly  restored  ;  but  sufficient  was  reserved  to  give  Andros 
a  pretext  for  asserting  his  authority  and  annoying  the  proprietors  and  the 
people. 

Lord  Berkeley  was  now  so  disgusted  by  the  losses  and  annoyances  which 
he  had  endured  in  connection  with  his  ownership  of  New  Jersey,  that  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  province  to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward  Byllinge, 
English  Friends  or  Quakers,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
tract  sold  to  these  Friends  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  With 
some  emigrants,  mostly  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Fenwick  sailed  for  his 
new  possessions.  They  settled  at  a  spot  not  far  from  the  Delaware  River, 
which  they  named  Salem,  on  account  of  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  country 
and  the  surrounding  Indians.  There,  with  the  peculiar  gravity  of  the  sect, 
Fenwick  and  his  two  daughters,  thirteen  men  (most  of  them  heads  of 
families)  and  one  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  emigrants,  sat  in  silent 
worship  according  to  their  custom,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  tree,  with 
covered  heads  and  quiet  bodies,  on  the  ensuing  "  First  Day "  after  their 
arrival.  Then  they  built  log  cabins  for  shelter,  and  so  began  a  new  life  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Jersey. 

Byllinge  was  the  principal  proprietor,  but  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Fenwick,  heavy  losses  in  trade  made  him  a  bankrupt,  and  his  interest  in 
New  Jersey  was  first  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  and  was  afterward  sold  to  them.  These  purchasers  and  others 
who  became  associated  with  them,  unwilling  to  maintain  a  political  union 
with  other  parties,  bargained  with  Carteret  for  a  division  of  the  province. 
This  was  done  in  July,  1676.  Carteret  retained  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  and  the  new  purchasers  held  the  western  part.  From  that  time 
until  they  were  united  and  became  a  royal  province  in  1702,  these  divisions 
were  known  as  East  and  West  Jersey.  From  this  circumstance,  the  expres- 
sion "  The  Jerseys,"  heard  in  our  day,  was  derived. 

The  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  gave  to  the  settlers,  who  were  mostly 
Friends  at  first,  a  remarkably  liberal  constitution  of  government,  entitled 
"  The  concessions  and  agreements  of  the  proprietors,  freeholders,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  West  New  Jersey  in  America."  The  follow- 
ing year  (1677)  more  than  four  hundred  Friends  came  from  England  and 
settled  below  the  Raritan.  Andros  required  them  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  as  the  representative  of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  refused,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  eminent  crown-lawyer  and  oriental  scholar. 
Sir  William  Jones,  for  adjudication.     Sir  William  decided  against  the  claims 
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of  the  duke,  who  submitted  to  the  decision,  released  both  provinces  from 
allegiance  to  him,  and  the  Jerseys  became  independent  of  foreign  control. 
The  first  popular  Assembly  in  West  Jersey  met  at  Salem  in  November, 
1 68 1,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  people.  One 
of  these  laws  provided  that  in  all  criminal  cases,  excepting  treason,  murder 
and  theft,  the  aggrieved  party  should  have  power  to  pardon  the  offender. 

Carteret  died  late  in  1679.  The  trustees  of  his  American  estates  offered 
East  Jersey  for  sale.  It  was  bought  in  1682,  by  William  Penn  and  others, 
among  them  the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  friend  of  Robert  Barclay,  whom  the 
proprietors  appointed  governor 
of  the  domain  for  life.  Barclay 
was  an  eminent  young  Friend, 
whose  writings  have  ever  been 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his 
sect,  especially  his  "  Apology  for 
the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the 
same  is  held  forth  and  practised 
by  the  people  called  in  scorn 
Quakers,"  and  his  "  Treatise  on 
Christian  Discipline."  The  pur- 
chase was  made,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  religion  or  liberty,  but 
as  a  land  speculation.  Barclay 
governed  the  province  by  depu- 
ties until  his  death  in  1690,  when 
he  was  only  forty-two  years  of 
age. 

A  large  number  of  Friends 
went  from  England  and  Scotland 
to  East  Jersey,  and  other  immi- 
grants flocked  in  from  Long 
Island,  to  find  repose  and  peace. 

They  soon  found  that  repose  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  freedom 
anywhere  under  royal  rule.  They  were  also  impressed  with  the  significance 
of  the  injunction:  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  for  James  the  king 
failed  to  keep  the  promises  of  James  the  duke,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Andros.  When  that  detested  viceroy  was  driven 
from  the  country  in  1689,  the  Jerseys  were  left  without  a  regular  civil  govern- 
ment, and  so  they  remained  several  years. 

Wearied  with  contentions  with  the  people  of  the  provinces  and  with  the 
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government  in  England,  and  annoyed  by  losses  in  unprofitable  speculations, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys  surrendered  them  to  the  crown  in  1702,  when 
Queen  Anne  was  the  reigning  British  monarch.  The  government  of  that 
domain  was  then  confided  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Cornbury),  whose 
instructions  constituted  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  He  was  then  governor 
of  New  Yor.k,  and  possessed  almost  absolute  legislative  and  executive 
control  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  authority.  In  New  Jersey  the  people 
had  no  voice  in  the  judiciary  or  the  making  and  executing  of  laws  other 
than  recommendatory.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  but  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  bigoted  governor  always  showed  conspicuous  favors  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  rule  of  that  dishonest 
libertine,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  slaves.  Printing  was  prohibited  in 
the  province  except  by  royal  permission,  and  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves  was 
specially  encouraged. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  remained  a  dependency  of  New  York,  with 
a  distinct  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  until  the  year  1738,  when,  through 
the  efforts  of  Lewis  Morris,  its  chief  justice,  it  was  made  an  independent 
colony,  and  so  continued  until  the  war  for  independence.  Mr.  Morris 
was  commissioned  the  first  governor  after  the  province  had  gained  its  free- 
dom from  New  York.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army 
who,  at  about  the  year  1672,  settled  on  a  farm  of  three  thousand  acres  on 
the  Harlem  River,  New  York,  which  was  named  Morrisania. 

The  last  of  the  royal  governors  of  New  Jersey  was  William  Franklin,  son 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  appointed,  in  1763,  and  closed  his  official 
career  in  the  summer  of  1776,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  sent  under  guard  to  Connecticut,  where  he  was  released  on 
parole  and  sailed  for  England.     He  died  there  in  1813. 
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WHEN  William  Penn,  with  tne  help  of  Thomas  Holme,  the  sur- 
veyor, laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  1682,  he 
caused  the  boundaries  of  the  streets  to  be  marked  on  the 
trunks  of  the  chestnut,  walnut,  locust,  spruce,  pine  and  other  forest  trees 
that  covered  the  land.  Several  streets  of  that  city  yet  bear  the  names  of 
those  trees,  then  given  to  them.  The  growth  of  the  new  town  was  rapid. 
Within  a  year  after  the  surveyor  had  finished  his  task,  almost  a  hundred 
houses  were  erected  there,  and  the  Indians  came  daily  with  the  spoils  of  the 
forest  as  presents  for  "  Father  Penn,"  as  they  delighted  to  call  the  proprietor. 
In  March  following,  the  new  city  was  honored  by  the  gathering  there  of 
the  second  Assembly  of  the  province,  when  Penn  offered  to  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  a  new  charter.  It  was  so  liberal  in  all  its 
provisions  that  when  the  question,  "  Shall  we  accept  the  new  constitution 
or  adhere  to  the  old  one  ?  "  came  up  in  that  body,  there  was  a  solid  vote  in 
favor  of  the  new  one.  It  constituted  a  representative  republican  govern- 
ment, with  free  religious  toleration  and  having  justice  for  its  foundation; 
and  the  proprietor,  unlike  those  of  other  provinces,  surrendered  to  the 
people  his  chartered  rights  in  the  appointment  of  officers.  From  the 
beginning,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people  appeared  to  be  upper- 
most  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  William  Penn.  It  was  this  happy  relation 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  people,  and  security  against  Indian  raids, 
that  made  Pennsylvania  far  outstrip  her  sister  colonies  in  rapidity  of  settle- 
ment and  permanent  prosperity. 

Late  in  1682,  a  small  house  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  use  of  Penn.     It  survived  until  our  day,  occupying  a  place  in  Letitia 
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Court,  between  Front  and  Second  streets.  There  he  assisted  in  fashioning 
those  excellent  laws  which  gave  a  high  character  to  Pennsylvania  from  the 
beginning.  Among  other  wise  enactments,  it  was  decreed  that,  to  prevent 
lawsuits,  three  arbitrators,  to  be  called  peace-makers,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  county  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  small  differences  between  man 
and  man  ;  that  children  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade  ;  that  factors 
wronging  their  employees  should  make  satisfaction,  and  one-third  over ;  that 
all  causes  for  irreligion  and  vulgarity  should  be  repressed  ;  and  that  no  man 
should  be  molested  for  his  religious  opinions.  They  also  decreed  that  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year  "  shall  be  called  as  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  by  heathen  names  (as  are  vulgarly  used),  as  y*  First,  Second 
and  Third  dais  of  y«  week,  and  First,  Second  and  Third  months  of  y"  year, 
beginning  with  y«  day  called  Sunday,  and  y^  month  called  March,"  so 
beginning  the  year,  as  of  old,  with  the  first  spring  month.  At  about  the 
same  time  Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  three  counties — Bucks,  Chester 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  annexed  territory  was  also  divided  into  three 
counties — New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex — known  for  a  long  time  afterward  a? 
the  "  Three  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware." 

In  the  summer  of  1684,  Penn  returned  to  England.  He  left  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  during  his  absence,  in  the  care  of  five  members  of  the 
council  and  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  who  held  the  Great  Seal.  His 
mission  in  America  had  been  one  of  solid  triumph  over  the  hoary  prejudices 
of  feudalism  and  the  selfish  instincts  of  man.  His  wise  and  beneficent 
conduct  had  given  wings  to  a  report  that  William  Penn  had  opened,  in  a 
beautiful  land  beyond  the  ocean,  an  asylum  to  the  good  and  oppressed  of 
every  nation  and  creed.  These  and  others  came  from  Scandinavia,  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to 
plant  quiet  homes  in  the  dominions  of  the  "Quaker  King."  His  "City  of 
Brotherly  Love  "  had,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  grown  more  rapidly  than 
had  the  city  of  New  York  in  almost  half  a  century.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  following  his  departure  for  England,  it  contained  six  hundred  houses ; 
schools  were  established,  and  William  Bradford,  who  had  landed  where 
Philadelphia  was  afterward  laid  out,  had  set  up  a  printing-press  there.  His 
"Almanack  for  the  Year  of  the  Christian's  Account,  1687,"  was  printed 
there  on  a  broadside  or  single  sheet,  with  twelve  compartments,  the  year 
beginning  with  March.  Looking  upon  the  result  of  his  work,  Penn,  with 
righteous  exultation,  wrote  to  Lord  Halifax:  "I  must,  without  vanity,  say 
I  ha\  2  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon 
private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever  were  in  it  are 
to  be  found  among  us."     Penn  bade  the  colonists  farewell,  with  the  most 
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cheering  forebodings  for  the  future,  saying :  "  My  love  and  my  life  are  to 
and  with  you,  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance  bring  it  to  an  end. 
I  have  been  with  you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you  with  unfeigned 
love ;  and  )'ou  are  beloved  of  me  and  dear  to  me  beyond  utterance.  I  bless 
you  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  may  God  bless  you  with  his 
righteousness,  peace  and  plenty  all  the  land  over."  .  .  .  .  "  And  thou, 
Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  my  soul  prays  to  God 
for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  that  thy  children 
may  be  blessed."  The  blessings  of  the  whole  people  rested  upon  the  good 
man,  when,  on  a  bright  day  in  August,  the  vessel  that  bore  him  to  England 
weighed  anchor  at  near  the  foot  of  Chestnut  street. 

Four  months  after  Penn's  return  to  England,  Charles  the  Second  died, 
and  his  brother  James  ascended  the  throne.  Then  began  a  period  of  great 
theological  and  political  excitement  in  England,  in  the  perils  of  which  Penn 
became  involved.  He  and  the  new  king  had  long  been  personal  friends; 
and  through  Penn's  influence,  twelve  hundred  persecuted  Friends  were 
released  from  prison,  in  1686.  When  it  was  seen  that  James  was  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  his  Quaker  friend  was  suspected  of  being 
one  of  them  ;  and  after  the  revolution  that  drove  James  from  the  throne, 
he  was  arrested  three  times,  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  and  as  often 
acquitted.  The  last  time  was  in  1690.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  great 
political  and  theological  commotions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  April,  iGgi.the 
Three  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware,  offended  at  the  action  of  the 
council  at  Philadelphia,  withdrew  from  the  Union,  and  Penn  yielded  to  the 
secessionists  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  separate  deputy  governor  over  them. 

In  consequence  of  representations  which  came  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
monarchs  William  and  Mary  deprived  Penn  of  his  rights  as  governor  of  his 
province,  in  1692,  and  the  control  of  the  domain  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1693,  reunited  the 
Delaware  counties  to  the  parent  province.  Fletcher  appeared  at  the  heac 
of  the  council  at  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  May,  with  Willian 
Markham,  Penn's  deputy,  as  lieutenant-governor. 

Powerful  friends  interceded  with  King  William  for  the  restoration  of 
Penn's  rights.  He  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer  certain 
accusations,  when  his  innocence  was  proven.  A  few  months  afterward  his 
rights  were  all  restored.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1694.  His  fortunq 
had  been  wasted,  and  he  lingered  in  England,  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
parative poverty,  until  1699,  when,  with  his  daughter,  and  his  second  wife, 
Hannah  Callowhill,  he  sailed  to  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile  his  colony  under 
his  old  deputy,  William  Markham,  had  asserted  their  right  to  self-government. 
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and  made  laws  for  themselves.  Penn  found  them  prosperous,  but  clamorous 
for  political  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  law.  Regarding  their  demands 
as  reasonable,  he  gave  them  a  new  constitution  or  frame  of  government,  in 
November,  1701,  more  liberal  in  its  concessions  than  former  ones,  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  all.  Finding  the  people  of  the  "  Territories,"  or  Three 
Lower  Counties,  restive  under  the  forced  union  with  Pennsylvania,  he  made 
provision  for  their  permanent  separation  in  legislation,  in  1702  ;  and  the  first 
independent  legislature  in  Delaware  was  assembled  at  New  Castle  in    1703. 
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Although  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  ever  afterward  continued  to  have 
separate  legislatures,  they  were  under  the  same  governor  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1776. 

While  Penn  was  in  America,  tidings  came  that  measures  were  pending 
before  the  Privy  Council,  for  bringing  all  of  the  proprietary  governments 
under  the  crown.  Penn  had  come  to  Philadelphia  to  live  and  die  there; 
and  had  built  a  fine  brick  house  to  reside  in,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
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Second  street  and  Norris  alley,  until  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  news  from 
England  determined  him  to  return  to  his  native  country  to  defend  his 
rights.  He  did  so  late  in  1701,  and  succeeded.  He  never  returned  to 
America.  Harassed  and  wearied  by  business  connected  with  his  province, 
he  was  making  arrangements  in  17 12  to  sell  it  for  si.xty  thousand  dollars, 
when  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis.  He  survived  the  first  shock  six  years, 
when  he  died,  leaving  his  estates  in  America  to  his  three  sons.  His  family 
governed  Pennsylvania,  as  proprietors,  until  the  Revolution  made  it  an 
independent  State  in  1776.  Meanwhile  the  province  had  sustained  its  share 
of  the  burden  of  mutual  defence  with  its  sister  colonies  during  the  troubles 
with  the  French  and  Indians. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  Caro- 
linas  from  the  formation  of  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions "  by  Locke 
and  Cooper  (afterward  Lord  Shaftesbury)  for  the  government  of  the  colonists 
of  those  regions,  until  the  period  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

We  have  observed  that  the  scheme  for  a  splendid  government  was  com- 
pleted in  1669.  The  "constitutions"  were  signed  in  March,  1670,  and  were 
highly  lauded  in  England  as  forming  the  wisest  scheme  for  human  govern- 
ment ever  devised.  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  created  Palatine  or 
viceroy  for  the  new  empire,  who  V7as  to  display  the  state  parade  of  his  office, 
with  landgraves,  barons,  lords  of  manor,  caciques,  and  courts  of  admiralty 
and  heraldry,  among  the  scattered  settlers  in  the  pine  forests  living  in  log- 
cabins  with  the  Indians.  The  idea  seems  too  ludicrous  to  have  been 
seriously  entertained.  Yet  it  was  entertained  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  proprietors 
were  concerned,  this  splendid  government  was  established.  But  the  simple 
settlers  had  something  to  say ;  and  when  the  governor  of  the  Northern  or 
Albemarle  county  colony  attempted  to  introduce  the  new  government,  they 
said,  "  No,"  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  the  question  was  forced  upon  them, 
"Will  you  accept  it?"  They  had  a  form  of  governmen'  of  their  own  far 
better  adapted  to  their  social  circumstances  than  the  one  sent  from  England, 
and  they  resolved  to  adhere  to  it. 

The  attempts  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  new  form  of  government ;  the 
oppressive  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  especially  the  commercial 
restrictions  authorized  by  the  English  navigation  laws,  produced  wide-spread 
discontent.  This  was  fostered  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  who  had  been 
implicated  in  "  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  and  who  sought  personal  safety  among 
the  people  below  the  Roanoke.  These  refugees  scattered  broadcast  over  a 
generous  soil  the  germinal  ideas  of  popular  freedom ;  and  successful  oppres- 
sion was  made  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  whole  State  of  North  Carolina  did  not,  at  that  time,  contain  quite 
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four  thousand  inhabitants.  They  carried  on  a  feeble  trade  in  tobacco,  maize 
and  fat  cattle,  with  the  merchants  of  New  England,  whose  little  ves.sels 
brought  in  exchange  those  articles  of  foreign  production  which  the  settlers 
could  not  otherwise  procure.  English  cupidity  envied  them  their  privileges, 
and  the  navigation  laws  of  1672  were  put  in  force.  An  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment appeared,  who  demanded  a  penny  for  every  pound  of  tobacco  sent  to 
New  England.  The  colonists  resisted  the  levy.  The  tax-gatherer  was  rude, 
and  had  frequent  personal  collisions  with  the  people.  On  one  occasion  he 
attempted  to  drive  away  a  steer  in  satisfaction  of  a  demand  for  the  tax  on 
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the  tobacco  of  a  planter,  which  had  just  been  shipped  for  Boston,  when  the 
sturdy  wife  of  the  yeoman  beat  him  off  with  a  mop-stick,  and  saved  the 
animal  from  the  tax-gatherer. 

Finally,  the  exasperated  people,  led  by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee  from 
the  Southern  or  Carteret  county  colony,  seized  the  governor  and  the  public 
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funds ;  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  councillors ;  called  a  new  represen- 
tative Assembly,  and  appointed  a  chief  magistrate  and  judges.  That  was 
in  December,  1677.  For  two  years  the  colonists  conducted  the  affairs  of 
their  government  without  any  foreign  control.  Meanwhile  Culpepper,  whom 
the  royalists  denounced  as  an  "  ill  man,"  one  who  merited  "  hanging  for 
endeavoring  to  set  the  people  to  plunder  the  rich,"  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
v/ent  boldly  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  There  he  was 
arrested,  just  as  he  was  re-embarking  for  America,  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Returning  to  North  Carolina,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  province;  and  in  1680  he  was  employed  in 
laying  out  the  city  of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Northern  colony  now  enjoyed  repose  for  awhile,  until  the  arrival  of 
Seth  Sothel  as  governor.  He  had  purchased  the  share  of  Clarendon  in  the 
soil  of  the  provinces,  and  was  sent  to  administer  government  there.  On  his 
voyage  he  was  captured  by  Algerine  pirates,  but  escaped,  and  reached  North 
Carolina  in  1683.  Avaricious,  extortionate,  cruel,  without  the  abilities  of  a 
statesman  and  mean-spirited — "  the  dark  shades  of  his  character  not  relieved 
by  a  single  virtue  " — he  sought  the  government  with  the  hope  of  winning  a 
fortune  thereby.  His  advent  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity.  He  plun- 
dered the  people,  cheated  the  proprietors,  and  on  all  occasions  seems  tc 
have  prostituted  his  delegated  power  to  purposes  of  private  gain.  After 
enduring  his  misrule  for  about  six  weeks,  the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  seized 
the  governor,  and  were  about  to  send  him  to  England  to  answer  their  accu- 
sations before  the  proprietors,  when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  colonial 
Assembly.  That  body  were  evidently  more  merciful  than  his  associates  in 
England  would  have  been,  for  they  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
only  one  year's  banishment  and  perpetual  disqualification  for  the  office  of 
governor.  Sothel  then  withdrew  to  the  Southern  colony,  where  we  shall 
meet  him  presently. 

Sothel's  successor,  Philip  Ludwell,  was  an  energetic  and  honest  man. 
By  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  justice,  he  soon  restored  order  and  good 
feeling  in  the  colony.  He  was  succeeded  by  other  honorable  men,  among 
them  the  good  John  Archdale,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
came  in  1695  as  governor  of  the  two  colonies.  His  administration  was  a 
blessing.  The  people  of  North  Carolina,  over  whom  he  ruled,  were  almost 
as  free  in  their  opinions  and  actions,  as  the  air  they  breathed.  There  were 
few  restraints  of  any  kind,  legal  or  moral,  yet  the  people  were  generally 
enemies  to  violence,  and  gentle-tempered.  They  were  widely  scattered, 
with  not  a  city  or  town,  and  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  their  sylvan  domain. 
There  were  no  roads  but  bridle-paths  from  house  to  house,  and  these  were 
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indicated  by  notches  cut  in  trees.  There  was  no  settled  minister  of  the 
gospel  among  them  until  1703.  The  first  church  erected  in  North  Carolina 
appeared  in  1705.  No  building  for  a  court-house  was  constructed  until 
1722;  and  it  was  not  until  1754 — about  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  region  of  the  Chowan — that  a 
printing-press  was  set  up  in  the  province. 

The  Southern  or  Carteret  County  colony  was,  meanwhile,  steadily 
advancing  in  population  and  wealth.  The  settlers  there,  perceiving  the 
fatal  objections  to  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions  "  as  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  their  colony,  did  not  attempt  conforming  thereto,  but  established 
a  more  simple  government  adapted  to  their  condition.  It  was  crude. 
Under  it  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  South  Carolina  convened  in  the 
spring  of  1672,  at  the  place  on  the  Ashley  River  where  the  colony  was  first 
seated.  In  that  body,  jarring  political,  social  and  theological  interests  and 
opinions  produced  passionate  debates  and  x'iolent  discord.  There  was  a 
Proprietary  party  and  a  People's  party;  a  High  Church  party  and  a  Dis- 
senter's party,  each  bigoted  and  resolute.  At  times  debates  were  so  angrily 
carried  on,  that  members  almost  came  to  blows;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the 
people  when  the  Assembly  adjourned,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  nest  out  of 
which  might  come  the  rapacious  vulture  of  civil  war,  that  would  be  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  at  that  time,  when  surrounding  savages  were  evidently 
hostile.  The  danger  from  these  foes  finally  healed  the  dissensions  among 
the  settlers.  Moved  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  they  joined  in  a 
successful  warfare  upon  the  Indians,  who  had  begun  to  plunder  the  planta- 
tions of  grain  and  cattle,  and  to  menace  the  lives  of  the  colonists.  The 
savages  were  subdued  in  1 680,  and  those  who  were  made  captive  were  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  for  slaves.  Then  Old  Town,  as  their  first  place 
of  settlement  was  called,  was  abandoned,  and  on  Oyster  Point,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  founded  the  city  of  Charleston,  the  future  capital  of  the 
colony.  It  was  settled  chiefly  by  the  English,  for  the  Dutch  and  others 
spread  over  the  country  along  the  Edisto  and  Santee  rivers.  Immigrants 
from  different  parts  of  Europe  rapidly  swelled  the  population  of  Charleston 
and  its  vicinity,  and  aspirations  for  political  independence  were  manifested 
there  at  that  early  day. 

A  second  popular  Assembly  met  at  Charleston  in  1682.  It  was  more 
harmonious  than  the  first.  Wise  laws  were  framed,  and  a  more  tolerant 
religious  spirit  prevailed.  Immigrants  flowed  in  with  a  full  and  continuous 
stream.  Families  came  from  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Holland;  and  when  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  secured  toleration  to  Protestants  in  France,  was 
revoked,  a  large  number  of  Huguenots  fled  from  their  country,  and  many 
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sought  an  asylum  in  the  CaroHnas.  The  traditionary  hatred  of  the  English 
for  the  French  was  shown  at  this  time.  For  full  ten  years  these  French 
refugees  were  denied  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

Meanwhile  a  little  colony  of  ten  Scotch  families  who  had  fled  from 
persecution  in  their  native  land,  and  led  by  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Cardross, 
landed  at  Port  Royal  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  proceeded  to  plant 
a  settlement  there  in  1682.  The  existence  of  that  little  colony  was  brief. 
The  Spaniards  claimed  Port  Royal  as  a  dependency  of  St.  Augustine ;  and 
in  1686,  during  the  absence  of  Cardross  in  Britain,  they  attacked  and  dis- 
persed his  colony  and  laid  waste  their  property.  Some  of  them  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  others  joined  the  colony  between  the  Edisto  and  Santee  rivers. 

The  Huguenots,  who  infused  warm  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  Southern 
colony,  and  carried  the  sunshine  of  their  buoyant  natures  into  other  Ameri- 
can provinces,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice  here.  We  have  already 
considered  their  forlorn  condition  in  the  time  of  Coligni,  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  The  decree  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  issued  from  Nantes  in  1598, 
giving  them  free  toleration  within  his  dominions,  secured  them  from  severe 
persecution.  They  had  prospered,  and  had  become,  as  a  body,  the  best 
citizens  of  France. 

When  the  profligate  Louis  the  Fourteenth  approached  old  age,  he  became 
the  slave  of  a  fascinating  woman,  widow  of  the  comic  poet  Scarron,  who  is 
better  known  in  history  as  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was  then  fifty  years 
of  age,  but  was  still  beautiful,  graceful  and  witty,  and  wise  and  discreet  in 
all  her  ways.  The  king,  then  forty-eight,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  her 
mind  and  person,  married  her  secretly.  From  that  time  she  fashioned  his 
future  life.  She  had  been  a  Calvinist,  but  was  now  a  devoted  daughter  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  When  remorse  for  past  sins  clouded  the  mind  of  the 
kin'T,  she  shed  the  light  of  religious  consolation  into  its  darkened  recesses. 
He  would  pass  whole  days  with  her  alone  in  a  library  of  the  palace,  listening 
to  her  charming  conversation  or  her  reading  from  books  of  devotion.  As 
amends  for  past  misconduct,  she  persuaded  him  to  take  measures  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots  and  to  win  them  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  work  was  begun  in  earnest,  by  every  species  of  bribery,  and  every 
means  of  coercion  excepting  actual  personal  violence.  These  Huguenots 
were  driven  from  all  public  employments,  and  were  reinstated  only  upon  the 
condition  of  entering  the  church  as  communicants.  They  were  persecuted 
by  being  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  disabilities,  social  and  political,  and  finding 
relief  only  in  a  profession  of  the  Romish  faith.  These  measures  operated 
powerfully,  and,  in  a  degree,  successfully.     It  was  perceived  that  the  surest 
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road  to  popular  favor  was  by  converting  Huguenots,  and  Louvois,  the 
Minister  of  War,  determined  to  outdo  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  this  work, 
by  the  use  of  soldiers,  whom  he  quartered  on  the  Huguenots  with  orders  to 
torment  them  in  every  possible  way  short  of  personal  violence.  These 
Protestants  were  forbidden  to  leave  France,  and  so,  like  hunted  deer  driven 
to  close  quarters,  they  were  dreadfully  worried  by  the  hounds.  At  length, 
following  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  king  revoked  the  tolerant 
edict  of  Henry,  and  the  Huguenots  were  exposed  to  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  bigots.  So,  Louis  hoped  he 
had  gained  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  secured  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots 
were  now  horrible.  The  most  cruel 
torments  were  used  to  "  convert " 
them.  It  is  said  that  full  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  perished  at  the  stake 
and  other  places  of  torture,  for  con- 
science sake.  In  the  face  of  vigor- 
ous measures  for  preventing  emigra- 
tion, full  five  hundred  thousand  of 
these  useful  citizens,  numbering 
multitudes  of  skilled  mechanics,  fled 
from  their  country,  and  so  im- 
poverished the  kingdom.  They 
created    Huguenot  villages   in   Ger- 


many. They  swelled  the  army  of 
William  wherewith  to  win  the  throne 
of  England.  They  filled  a  whole 
suburb  of  London,  and  introduced 
the  art  of  silk-weaving  into  England. 
Some  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  many  of  them  sought 
peaceful  homes  among  the  American  colonists.  They  were  welcomed  every- 
where, and  became  blessings  to  every  community  among  whom  they  settled. 
Many  families  were  seated  in  New  York  and  other  colonies ;  but  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  Carolinas  was  more  congenial  to  these  children  of  sunny 
France.  They  gave  some  of  the  best  blood  to  the  American  colonies ;  and 
their  descendants  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  building  up  our  free 
Republic. 

The  South  Carolinians  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  them  submit  to  the 
authority  of   the    "  Fundamental    Constitutions."     Annoyed    by  persistent 
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efforts  to  compel  them  to  accept  that  form  of  government,  they  felt  disposed 
to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  proprietors  and  the  mother  country.  At 
that  crisis,  John  Colleton,  one  of  the  owners,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province,  with  full  powers  to  bring  the  people  into  submission.  That  was 
in  1686.  His  administration  of  four  years  was  a  very  turbulent  one. 
Finally,  his  continual  collisions  with  the  people  drove  them  into  open 
rebellion.  They  seized  the  public  records ;  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the 
province ;  called  a  new  Assembly,  and  defined  the  power  of  the  governor. 
The  latter,  pleading  the  danger  of  an  impending  invasion  of  Indians  or 
Spaniards,  made  it  a  pretext  for  calling  out  the  militia,  with  whom  he  hop<;d 
to  suppress  the  insurrection.  He  declared  the  province  to  be  under  martial- 
law,  and  proposed  to  rule  by  its  vigorous  code. 

The  militia  were  a  part  of  the  people,  and  no  troops  appeared  at  the  call 
of  the  governor.  His  act  greatly  exasperated  the  colonists.  He  was 
impeached,  and  banished  from  the  province  by  the  Assembly,  in  1690.  The 
Revolution  in  England  at  the  same  time  was  initiated  in  miniature  in  South 
Carolina. 

During  the  turbulence  at  near  the  close  of  Colleton's  administration,  Seth 
Sothel  arrived  from  North  Carolina,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  of  banishment. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  proprietors,  and  the  former, 
in  the  moment  of  their  anger,  unwisely  chose  him  to  be  their  governor. 
Their  poor  judgment  was  rebuked,  and  the  people  were  punished  for  this 
rash  act  by  the  conduct  of  the  new  governor.  While  he  followed  the 
popular  will  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  proprietors  to  political  domination, 
he  plundered  the  people,  trampled  upon  their  dearest  rights,  and  ruled  them 
with  insolence  and  undisguised  tyranny.  His  misrule  was  endured  for  about 
two  years,  when  the  people  heartily  seconded  the  measures  of  his  fellow- 
proprietors  for  his  removal.  When  they  heard  of  his  usurpations,  they  sent 
him  letters  of  recall,  with  an  order  from  the  king  to  appear  in  England  to 
answer  charges  of  disloyalty  and  other  grave  offences.  Sothel  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  office  in  1692,  when  he  withdrew  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died  two  years  afterward.  It  was  during  the  administration  of 
Sothel  that  the  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina  were  as  fully  enfranchised,  or 
granted  the  liberty  of  citizens,  as  if  they  had  been  born  on  the  soil.  This 
act  of  enfranchisement  was  repealed  in  1697. 

Colonel  Philip  Ludwell,  of  Virginia,  and  then  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  we  have  seen — a  man  wholly  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  the 
province — was  appointed  the  successor  of  Sothel.  When  the  people  found 
that  a  part  of  his  mission  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  proprietors 
and  impose  upon  them  the  absurd  "  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  they  were 
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restive  under  the  rule  of  even  so  good  a  man  as  he.  He  was  authorized  to 
inquire  into  grievances,  but  had  no  power  to  redress  them  ;  and  after  a  brief 
and  unhappy  administration,  he  gladly  retired  from  the  chair  of  state. 

The  proprietors  were  now  satisfied  that  they  could  never  impose  upon 
the  people  of  the  Carolinas  the  form  of  government  framed  by  Locke  and 
Cooper,  and  after  a  trial  of  about  twenty  years,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
They  sent  good  John  Archdale,  as  we  have  seen,  to  govern  both  province? 
under  more  simple  forms  of  government  prepared  by  the  people  them- 
selves. His  administration  was  short,  but  highly  beneficial.  He  healed 
dissensions ;  established  equitable  laws,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Christian  he  set  a  true  Christian  example  of  toleration  and  humanity. 
He  made  no  distinction  on  account  of  religious  creeds  in  the  choice  of 
his  council.  He  cultivated  friendly  intercourse  with  the  surrounding 
Indians,  and  ransomed  Indian  captives  who  were  exposed  for  sale  as 
slaves.  Chiefs  of  tribes  formerly  hostile  were  sometimes  seen  at  his  table  ; 
and  two  Indian  maidens  were  paid  servants  in  his  family.  With  the  Span- 
iards at  St.  Augustine  he  cultivated  friendly  relations,  for  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Quaker  could  respect  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  With  keen 
foresight  he  introduced  and  promoted  the  growth  of  rice  on  the  seacoasts 
of  the  Carolinas,  some  seed  having  been  given  to  him  by  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  from  Madagascar.  It  was  distributed  among  the  planters ;  and  so  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  cereal  was  begun  in  our  country.  The  name  and 
deeds  of  John  Archdale  were  kept  green  in  the  memory  of  the  Carolinians 
for  generations. 

From  the  close  of  Archdale's  administration,  the  history  of  the  two 
Carolinas  should  be  considered  separate  and  distinct,  although  they  were  not 
politically  disunited  until  1729. 
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WHEN  the  good  Archdale  had  left  the  impress  of  his  example 
and  teachings  upon  the  CaroUnians,  both  provinces  began  their 
career  of  permanent  prosperity.  Although  they  were  politically 
united,  each  acted  independently  of  the  other  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Both  made  a  steady  advance  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
the  arts  of  refined  society. 

The  North  Carolinians  turned  their  attention  to  the  richer  lands  away 
from  the  sea ;  and  hunters  trapped  the  beaver  and  otter  in  the  waters  far  in 
the  interior  among  the  hills.  The  Indians  along  the  sea-board  had  melted 
before  the  warmth  of  civilization  like  snow  in  the  sunbeams  of  spring-time. 
The  powerful  Hatteras  tribe,  that  numbered  about  three  thousand  when 
Harriot  healed  King  Wingina,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  bowmen  in  the  year 
1700.  Another  tribe  on  the  Chowan  had  entirely  disappeared;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  savages  in  that  region  had  been  defrauded  of  their  lands 
and  driven  back  into  the  deep  forests,  when  they  and  their  brethren  there 
perished  by  hundreds  by  the  vices  and  diseases  of  the  white  man.  The 
broad  domain  from  the  sea  to  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  then  lay  almost 
uninhabited,  and  invited  to  its  bosom  the  skill  of  the  husbandman  with 
promises  of  wealth  and  comfort. 

At  about  that  time  the  freedom  of  the  North  Carolinians — "  every  one 
of  whom,"  it  was  said,  "  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  paying  tribute 
to  neither  God  nor  Caesar" — was  disturbed  by  an  attempt,  in  1704,  to 
establish    there   the    ecclesiastical    dominion    of    the    Church   of    England. 
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Deputy-Governor  Daniells  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose.  He  caused  the 
first  church  in  the  province,  already  mentioned,  to  be  built  at  the  public 
expense.  The  people  opposed  the  scheme.  The  Friends  led  in  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  turbulence  that  ensued  soon  bore  the  aspect  of  a  political 
quarrel.  Anarchy  prevailed  for  awhile.  On  one  side  in  the  dispute  were 
Churchmen  and  Loyalists ;  on  the  other  side  were  Dissenters  and  Repub- 
licans, among  whom  the  Friends,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers, 
were  the  most  active,  and  were  ranked  by  the  adherents  of  the  proprietors 
as  a  "  rabble  of  profligate  persons."  There  were  tv.'o  governors  and  two 
legislatures  for  a  time  ;  but  their  dissensions  were  soon  quieted.  The  people 
passively  acquiesced  in  the  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  the  deputy-governor, 
but  they  did  not  become  Churchmen.  Several  years  afterward,  there 
was  only  one  clergyman  in  the  provinces,  for  no  congregations  could  be 
gathered. 

Meanwhile  some  excellent  immigrants  had  enriched  the  colony.  In  1607 
some  Huguenots  came  from  their  temporary  settlement  in  Virginia,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  tributary  of  the 
Neuse.  They  were  followed  two  years  afterward  by  emigrants  from  Switzer- 
land, who  founded  New  Berne  at  the  head  of  the  Neuse.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  hundred  fugitive  German  families  from  the  devastated  Palatin- 
ates on  the  Rhine  came  to  seek  shelter  and  repose.  They  were  led  by  Count 
Graffenreid,  and  founded  settlements  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Neuse  and 
the  banks  of  the  Roanoke. 

Soon  after  these  inland  settlements  were  fairly  planted,  and  were  spread 
ing,  a  fearful  calamity  fell  upon  the  Germans.  The  remnants  of  the  exas. 
perated  tribes,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  forests,  had  nursed  their  revenge 
until  it  became  too  strong  for  repression.  Incited  and  led  by  the  Tuscaroras, 
a  fierce  Algonquin  tribe,  they  joined  in  an  effort  to  re-possess  their  lost 
country.  In  this  patriotic  endeavor  the  Corees,  a  tribe  near  the  seaboard 
further  south,  became  their  allies.  They  all  fell  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
scattered  German  settlers  along  the  Roanoke  and  the  borders  of  Pamlico 
Sound;  and  in  a  single  October  night  in  171 1,  they  slew  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  women  and  children,  and  lighted  up  the  country  for  scores  of 
miles  with  the  flames  of  burning  dwellings.  With  the  hatchet  and  torch 
they  swept  like  fiends  along  the  borders  of  Albemarle  Sound,  killing, 
plundering  and  burning,  during  the  space  of  three  days,  until  they  were 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  drunkenness.  On  the  eve  of  this  murderous 
raid,  John  Lawson,  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  and  Count  Graffenreid, 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  They  tortured  Lawson  to  death  by 
burning  him  at  a  sapling,  but  the  Count  saved  his  life  and  gained  his  liberty 
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by  adroitly  persuading  them  that  he  was  the  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  men  who 
had  lately  come  into  the  country,  and  were  in   no  way  connected  with  the 

English. 

The  wildest  excitement  spread  over  North  Carolina.  The  people  fled  in 
affright  toward  the  sea,  and  many  left  the  province.  Those  who  remained 
called  upon  their  brethren  of  South  Carolina  for  help.  Colonel  Barnwell 
hastened  northward  with  some  Carolinians  and  a  body  of  friendly  Indians 
composed  of  Creeks,  Cherokees, 
Catawbas,  and  Yammasees.  The 
savage  tide  was  rolled  back. 
The  Tuscaroras  were  driven  to 
their  fortified  town  in  the  present 
Craven  county,  and  there  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
between  the  white  men  and  the 
Indians.  All  might  have  been 
well  but  for  the  treachery  of  the 
South  Carolinians,  who,  on  their 
way  homeward,  violated  the 
treaty  by  committing  outrages 
upon  the  Indians.  The  latter 
were  enraged,  and  speedily  flew 
to  arms.  Terror  everywhere 
prevailed.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
purpose  of  the  savages  to  anni- 
hilate the  intruders  would  be 
accomplished.  Back  to  the 
rescue  of  their  brethren  from 
destruction  went  the  Carolinians. 
Colonel  Moore,  with  a  small 
number  of  white  men  and  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  soon  met 

and  defeated  the  hostile  savages.  The  Tuscaroras  were  driven  to  their  fort 
in  the  present  Greene  county,  where  eight  hundred  of  them  were  made 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  fled  to  the  north,  and  joined  their 
kindred  near  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  when  they  became  the 
sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  in  the  province  of  New  York.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Corees  afterward,  and  North  Carolina 
never  again  suffered  from  the  hostility  of  Indians.  The  war  had  cost  the 
orovince  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  credit 
31 
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were  issued  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first 
issue  of  paper  money  in  North  Carohna. 

During  the  years  when  the  people  of  the  northern  colony  were  suffering 
from  civil  commotions  and  Indian  raids,  the  South  Carolinians  were  excited 
by  troubles  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  neighboring  barbarians.  The 
governor  (James  Moore)  was  more  belligerent  and  aggressive  than  his  prede- 
cessors. When  he  heard  of  Queen  Anne's  proclamation  of  war  with  France 
in  May,  1702,  and  that  Spain  was  involved  in  the  quarrel,  he  proposed  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.  The  Assembly  agreed 
with  the  governor  and  appropriated  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
enterprise.  An  army  of  twelve  hundred  men  (one-half  of  them  Indians) 
was  raised,  and  in  two  divisions  they  proceeded,  one  by  land  and  the  other 
by  sea,  to  make  the  attack.  The  governor  commanded  the  forces  on  the 
ships,  and  Colonel  Daniels  the  division  that  crossed  the  Savannah  River, 
traversed  Georgia  along  the  coast,  penetrated  Florida,  and  made  the  first 
attack.  The  Spaniards  retired  within  their  fort,  with  provisions  for  four 
months,  where  they  were  quite  safe  from  harm,  for  their  enemies  had  no 
artillery. 

Governor  Moore  arrived  with  his  vessels  and  troops  soon  afterward,  and 
blockaded  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine.  When  Daniels  had  plundered  the 
town,  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica  for  battering  cannon,  but  before  his  return  two 
Spanish  war-vessels  had  frightened  the  blockaders  away,  and  the  colonel 
came  very  near  being  made  captive.  He  reached  Charleston  in  safety,  and 
the  ill-advised  expedition  was  then  at  an  end.  It  cost  the  colony  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  bills  of  credit  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first  issue  of  paper 
money  in  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  the  following  year.  Governor  Moore  tried  his  skill  again  in 
making  war.  This  time  it  was  against  hostile  Indians  who  were  in  league 
with  the  Spaniards.  These  were  the  Appalachians,  a  Mobilian  tribe,  who 
occupied  a  region  in  Georgia  between  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  rivers. 
There  their  chief  villages  were  situated,  and  there  large  gardens  were  culti- 
vated. Against  these  the  governor  proceeded  with  a  force  competent  to 
insure  success.  The  villages  were  desolated  ;  the  gardens  were  laid  waste ; 
eight  hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  were  made  vassals  or  subjects  of  the  English. 
By  this  movement  a  thorn  of  irritation  was  planted  in  the  bosom  of  the 
surrounding  Indians  which  rankled  for  years,  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  spurred  them  into  fierce  hostility  afterward. 

lust  as  the    province  was    becoming    tranquil    after    the    war    with    the 
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savages,  it  was  disquieted  by  turbulence  in  civil  affairs  in  its  own  bosom. 
Tlie  proprietors  resolved  to  establish  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  South  Carolina,  as  the  standard  order  of  public  worship.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  who  was  the  official  successor  of  Governor  Moore,  found  a  majority 
of  Churchmen  in  the  Assembly,  and  easily  executed  the  wishes  of  his 
masters.  Dissenters  were  disfranchised — deprived  of  the  rights  of  free 
citizens — and  actually  suffered  persecutions.  After  a  season  of  much  turbu- 
lence, they  appealed  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1706,  the 
Assembly,  by  order  of  Parliament,  repealed  the  law  of  disfranchise- 
ment. But  the  Anglican  Church  maintained  its  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  province  until  the  war  for  independence. 

The  attack  of  the  South  Carolinians  on  St.  Augustine  excited  the 
anger  of  the  Spaniards.  An  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  vessels-of-war  under  the 
command  of  the  French  admiral  Le 
Feboure,  and  a  large  body  of  troops, 
was  sent  from  Havana  to  attack  Charles- 
ton, conquer  the  province  and  annex  it  to 
the  Spanish  territory  in  Florida.  When, 
in  May,  1706,  the  squadron  crossed  Charles- 
ton bar,  and  about  eight  hundred  troops 
were  landed  at  different  points,  the  com- 
mander sent  a  flag  to  the  city  with  a  per- 
emptory order  for  a  surrender,  and  threat- 
ening to  take  it  by  storm  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  submit.  Governor  Moore  had 
been  apprised  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
prepared  to  meet  it.  When  the  flag 
arrived,  he  had  so  disposed  the  provincial 
militia  and  a  host  of  Indian  warriors,  as 
to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  strength 

of  the  Carolinians.  Before  the  messenger  could  make  any  extended  obser- 
vations he  was  dismissed  with  the  defiant  reply  that  the  people  were  ready 
to  sustain  the  promised  attack. 

This  was  followed  by  a  furious  assault,  just  at  dawn,  upon  the  invaders 
on  shore  by  a  strong  party  of  South  Carolinians.  They  killed  many, 
captured  more,  and  drove  the  remnant  back  to  their  ships.  At  the  same 
time  the  little  provincial  navy,  lying  in  the  harbor,  prepared  to  attack  the 
invading  squadron.  The  French  admiral,  amazed  and  alarmed  by  the 
display  of  valor  on  shore,  weighed  anchor  and  fled  to  sea.     A  French  war- 
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ship,  uninformed  of  these  events,  sailed  into  the  harbor  soon  afterward,  with 
troops,  and  was  captured.  The  victory  was  complete.  The  dark  storm- 
cloud,  from  which,  a  destructive  tempest  was  expected,  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  prosperity  gladdened  the  colonists  for  a 
season. 

At  length  a  more  frightful  tempest  was  seen  brooding  over  the  colony. 
It  had  gathered  with  fearful  celerity.  A  league  had  been  formed  among 
the  surrounding  Indian  tribes  to  exterminate  the  English.  It  was  the 
secret  work  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  and  the  French  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Within  the  space  of  forty  days,  a  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  including  the  whole  Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  on  the  north 
to  the  St.  Mary's  on  the  south,  and  back  to  the  rivers  beyond  the  mountains 
in  the  west.  The  warriors  of  the  league  were  full  six  thousand  strong.  It 
comprised  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Catawbas  and  Congarees 
on  the  west,  and  the  Creeks,  Yammasees  and  Appalachians  on  the  south. 
At  the  same  time  a  thousand  warriors  broke  forth  from  the  forests  of  the 
Neuse  region  to  avenge  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  two  or  three  years 
before. 

So  secretly  had  the  savages  organized,  that  not  a  whisper  of  impending 
danger  had  reached  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  before  the  news  came  that 
on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  (April  13,  1715),  the  Yammasees  had  begun 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  white  people  along  the  seaboard.  The 
news  had  been  carried  from  the  scene  of  destruction  by  a  swift-footed  sea- 
man who  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  furious  savages,  ran  ten  miles  and 
swam  one,  and  told  the  dreadful  tale  to  the  settlers  at  Port  Royal.  These 
fled  in  canoes  and  in  a  ship,  and  carried  the  first  intelligence  of  the  sad 
event  to  Charleston.  A  stream  of  terror-stricken  planters  and  their  families 
began  pouring  into  the  city  at  the  same  time.  The  capital  was  in  peril. 
The  governor  (Craven)  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  in  the  emergency. 
He  took  measures  to  prevent  men  leaving  the  colony.  He  declared  the 
province  to  be  under  martial-law;  took  measures  to  secure  all  arms  and 
ammunition  to  be  found,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  prepare  to  fight 
valiantly  for  their  lives  and  property.  He  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  faith- 
ful negro  slaves;  and  with  a  motley  army  of  white  men,  Indians  and  black 
men,  twelve  hundred  strong,  he  marched  to  meet  the  savages,  who  were 
approaching  from  the  interior  with  their  knives  and  hatchets  in  fearful 
activity.  After  some  severe  encounters  with  them,  the  governor  drove  the 
Yammasees  across  the  Savannah  River  and  through  Georgia,  giving  them 
no  rest  until  they  found  it  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  St.  Augustine. 
Meanwhile  the  warriors  from  the  north  had  been  driven  back  to  the  forests. 
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and  the  Cherokees  and  their  neighbors,  who  had  not  yet  taken  up  the 
hatchet,  had  retired  to  their  hunting-grounds,  deeply  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  strength  and  prowess  of  the  white  people.  So,  again,  was 
sunshine  brought  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  1715. 

Proprietary  government  in  South  Carolina  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  had  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  colonists  from  the  beginning.     The 


THE  ALARM. 


governors  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  being  independent  of  the  people, 
had  often  been  haughty  and  exacting,  and  they  irritated  rather  than  con- 
ciliated the  popular  mind.  While  the  colonists  were  laboring  to  build  up  a 
permanent  and  prosperous  State,  the  proprietors  refused  to  assist  them  in 
times  of  danger  or  to  reimburse  their  expenses  incurred  in  defending  the 
domain  from  invasion.     The  people  were  not  only  compelled  to  bear  the 
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whole  expense  of  the  late  war  with  the  Indians,  but  the  proprietors  enforced 
their  claims  for  quit-rents  more  remorselessly  than  ever. 

The  colonists  saw  no  way  to  cast  off  their  chains  but  by  revolution,  and 
no  security  for  the  future  but  in  royal  rule  and  protection.  So  they  resolved 
to  revolt.  Their  popular  Assembly  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  proprietors,  and  asked  Governor  Johnson  to  rule  in 
the  name  of  the  king.  He  refused,  when  a  Convention  of  the  people 
prepared  to  choose  a  governor  for  themselves. 

Johnson  had  appointed  the  first  day  of  December  as  the  time  for  a 
general  review  of  the  militia  of  the  province.  The  Convention  chose  the 
same  day  as  the  time  for  the  election  of  a  popular  governor.  Johnson  then 
countermanded  the  order  for  the  review.  But  the  militia  assembled  in  large 
numbers  in  the  public  square  at  Charleston.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
people ;  and  when  the  governor  ordered  their  commander  to  disperse  them, 
he  said  :  "  I  obey  the  Convention."  Then  the  people  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate,  when  James  Moore  was  chosen.  Soon  afterward 
proprietary  rule  was  dismissed  from  the  soil  of  South  Carolina.  The  royal 
ear  listened  favorably  to  a  petition  presented  by  an  agent  of  the  colony,  in 
England.  The  charter  of  the  proprietaries  was  abrogated,  and  in  1720,  South 
Carolina  became  a  royal   province,  with  Francis  Nicholson  as  royal  governor. 

North  Carolina  was  relieved  of  proprietary  rule  without  enduring  the 
throes  of  actual  revolution.  From  the  time  when  its  southern  sister  passed 
under  royal  rule  and  protection,  the  people  of  the  northern  colony  became 
more  and  more  restive.  They  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution, 
when,  in  1729,  the  proprietors,  seeing  the  inevitable  drift  of  public  sentiment, 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  sold  that  domain  to  the  king  for  about 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  then  became  a  royal  province.  The  two  Caro- 
linas  were  then  separated.  George  Burrington  was  appointed  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Robert  Johnson  was  made  chief  magistrate  of  South 
Carolina.  The  people  of  the  provinces  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  by  a  change  of  rulers;  and  from  the  time  of  the  separation 
until  the  French  and  Indian  war,  their  history  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
records  of  disputes  between  the  people  and  the  royal  governors. 

The  latest  planted  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  was  Georgia,  the 
founding  of  which  we  have  already  considered.  The  settlers  there  had  very 
little  intercourse  with  or  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  and  thought  of  but 
little  excepting  the  material  interests  of  their  new  homes,  until  after  Ogle- 
thorpe's return  from  England  early  in  1736.  Then  foreign  politics  threat- 
ened dangers  from  their  neighbors,  and  religious  teachings  stirred  the 
sluggish  society  into  some  activity. 
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With  the  great  guns  and  the  Highlanders  skilled  in  military  art,  came 
with  Oglethorpe  many  Germans  to  join  their  Moravian  brethren  who  had 
settled  in  Georgia  two  or  three  years  before.  He  was  also  accompanied  by 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  sons  of  an  English  poet  and  divine  in  the  reigns 
cf  James,  William,  and  Anne.  They  were  religious  enthusiasts,  and  were 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  great  guns  and  the  Highlanders 
came  to  make  war  upon  visible  invaders  of  the  domain ;  the  Wesleys  came 
to  make  war  upon  the  invisible  foes  of  righteousness.  John  was  then  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  came  as  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  among  the  settlers 
and  the  surrounding  pagans.  Charles  came  as  an  assistant  to  his  brother  in 
this  warfare,  and  as  secretary  to  Governor  Oglethorpe.  They  had  lately 
begun  that  course  of  independent  action  in  England,  which  caused  the 
pulpits  of  their  church  to  be  closed  against  them  and  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Methodist  denomination. 

John  Wesley  was  fervent  in  spirit  and  eloquent  in  speech.  A  large 
congregation  attended  his  ministrations  at  Savannah,  at  first ;  but  the 
austerity  of  his  maxims,  his  fearless  denunciations  of  vice  and  even  foibles, 
and  his  rigid  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  soon  involved  him  in 
serious  disputes  with  the  settlers,  who  were  a  peculiarly  mixed  people.  He 
became  unpopular,  and  was  sorely  vexed  and  irritated  by  opponents  on 
every  side.  At  length  he  became  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  a  woman 
whom  he  had  refused  to  admit  to  the  communion,  and  he  left  the  province 
in  disgust  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  returned  to  England,  "  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet,"  as  he  expressed  it.     His  mission  in  Georgia  was  a  failure. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  sturdy  young  preacher  in  England  who  was 
swaying  multitudes  by  his  fervid  eloquence.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
Wesleys,  and  obtained  permission  to  join  them  in  Georgia.  He  was  not 
quite  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  at  Savannah.  The  Wesleys 
had  departed,  but  the  young  missionary,  George  Whitefield,  entered  upon 
his  sacred  duties  with  fervor.  More  practical  than  Wesley,  he  became  a 
blessing  not  only  to  Georgia,  but  to  other  American  colonies,  where  he 
labored  much  as  an  independent  itinerant  preacher.  He  established  an 
asylum  for  orphans  at  Savannah,  which  was  founded  and  supported  several 
years  by  voluntary  subscriptions  which  he  procured  in  England  and  else- 
where. He  worked  lovingly  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia,  who  made  a 
most  salutary  impression  upon  society  there. 

On  his  return,  Oglethorpe  discovered  that  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine 
were  very  jealous  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Georgia  colony.  He  was  not 
fairly  prepared  to  resist  an  invasion  by  arms,  and  he  sent  a  messenger  to  St. 
Augustine  to  invite  the  commander  to  a  friendly  conference.     At  about  the 
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same  time  he  went,  with  a  number  of  his  martial  Highlanders,  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  among  the  islands  and  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia.  On  St. 
Simons'  Island  he  founded  Frederica  and  built  a  fort  there.  Sailing  up 
Alatamaha  Sound,  he  visited  New  Inverness  (now  Darien),  where  a  few  Scotch 
people  had  planted  a  settlement.  He  was  dressed  in  Highland  costume, 
and  with  his  Gaelic  followers  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  settlers,  who 
came  to  the  beach  in  their  plaids,  bearing  various  weapons,  and  expressing 
their  delight  with  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipe  in  m.erry  tunes.  There,  too,  he 
marked  out  a  small  fortification. 

It  was  now  warm  spring  weather.  Oglethorpe's  messenger  had  not 
returned  from  St.  Augustine,  and  he  proceeded  to  manifest  the  intention  of 
Great    Britain  to  sustain  its  claims  to  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  St. 
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John's  River.  On  Cumberland  Island,  to  which  he  sailed  on  leaving  Darien, 
he  marked  out  a  fort  to  be  called  St.  Andrew's,  which  would  command  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mar>''s,  the  stream  which  finally  became  the  southern 
boundary  of  Georgia.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  John's  River,  he  also  planned  a  small  military  work,  which 
he  called  Fort  St.  George.  He  also  founded  Augusta  far  up  the  Savannah 
River,  and  erected  a  stockade  there  as  a  defence  against  Indians  from  the 
west  who  might  be  under  the  influence  of  French  or  Spanish  traders. 

These  hostile  preparations  irritated  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine. 
They  detained  Oglethorpe's  messengers  as  prisoners,  and  threatened  war. 
The  news  spread  among  the  friendly  Indians.  To-mo-chi-chi  came  with 
painted  warriors  to  offer  his  aid.  So,  too,  did  other  chiefs  ;  and  the  Chicka- 
saws  sent  a  delegation  to  bear  assurances  of  friendship  and  alliance  to  the 
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ears  of  the  governor,  and  a  crown  of  brilliant  feathers,  adorned  with  the 
polished  horns  of  the  buffalo,  for  the  brow  of  Oglethorpe.  With  these 
tribes  at  his  back  as  allies,  Oglethorpe  felt  strong.  The  governor  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  had  tampered  with  them,  hearing  of  their  alliance  with  the 
English,  expressed  a  willingness  to  treat  for  a  settlement  of  all  disputes. 
An  honorable  treaty  was  made.  The  messengers  were  released,  and  the 
Georgians  abandoned  Fort  St.  George.  But  the  home  government  of  Spain 
did  not  approve  the  treaty,  and  Oglethorpe  was  notified  that  a  commission 
from  Cuba  would  meet  him  at  Frederica.  He  appeared  with  his  secretary, 
after  leaving  three  regiments  of  Spanish  infantry  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  the  evacuation  by  the  British  of  all  Georgia  and 
of  South  Carolina  below  the  parallel  of  Port  Royal,  claiming  all  of  that 
region  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain.  The  conference  ended  without 
an  agreement. 

Oglethorpe  now  hastened  to  England  to  confer  with  the  trustees  and 
seek  military  strength  for  his  colony,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  in  peril 
from  the  increased  number  of  soldiers  thrown  into  Florida.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general,  and  invested  with  authority  over  the  military 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  also  authorized  to  raise  troops  in 
England  to  serve  in  America.  He  did  so,  and  with  these  he  arrived  in 
Georgia  in  the  autumn  of  1738,  when  he  found  general  discontent  prevail- 
ing. The  colony  was  not  prosperous,  owing  partly  to  the  unwise  regulations 
of  the  trustees  referred  to  at  the  close  of  Book  II,  and  partly  because  many 
of  the  emigrants  who  came  from  England  were  men  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labor  and  habits  of  industry.  The  use  of  slave  labor,  so  productive 
in  other  colonies,  was  forbidden  in  Georgia,  and  tillage  was  neglected. 
Even  the  industrious  Scotch,  Swiss  and  German  settlers  in  Georgia  previous 
to  the  year  1740,  when  the  colony  contained  twenty-five  hundred  souls, 
could  not  give  that  vitahty  to  industrial  pursuits  which  was  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  that  virgin  soil. 

The  greed  of  English  merchants,  who  were  growing  rich  by  illicit  trade 
on  the  coasts  of  Spanish-America  at  the  expense  of  Spanish  commerce,  was 
fostered  by  the  English  ministry,  who  were  blindly  bent  on  destroying  the 
Spanish  colonial  system  in  the  so-called  New  World.  Spain  resented  this 
interference  with  her  rights,  and  for  this — the  real  cause — England  declared 
war  against  that  kingdom  late  in  1739. 

Oglethorpe  had  been  apprised  of  this  measure  at  an  early  date.  He 
knew  that  St.  Augustine  had  been  strengthened  by  more  troops,  and  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  there  before  his  enemy  should  be  well  prepared. 
He  had  just  put  an  end  to  a  conspiracy  in  Georgia  to  assassinate  him,  and  a. 
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negro  insurrectioii  in  South  Carolina — both  incited  by  Spanish  emissaries. 
He  first  penetrated  Florida  with  a  small  force,  and  captured  some  outposts, 
early  in  1740.  In  May  he  marched  into  Florida  with  six  hundred  of  his 
regular  troops,  four  hundred  Carolina  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly 
Indians.  He  was  before  St.  Augustine  in  June,  after  capturing  two  little 
forts,  ont  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  and  the  other  only  two  miles 
distant.  A  demand  was  made  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  fortress  and 
garrison.  It  was  defiantly  refused.  Oglethorpe  determined  to  starve  the 
garrison  by  a  close  investment.  He  surrounded  the  town,  and  with  a  little 
squadron  blockaded  the  harbor.  For  awhile  supplies  for  the  fort  were  cut  oft", 
and  the  English  were  promised  success,  but  very  soon  swift-sailing  galleys 
ran  the  weak  blockade  and  placed  ample  supplies  in  the  fort.  Oglethorpe 
had  no  cannon  wherewith  to  batter  and  breach  the  fortress.  Warned  by  the 
increasing  heats  of  summer  and  the  approach  of  the  sickly  season,  whose 
malaria  had  already  invaded  his  camp,  the  general  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Savannah. 

Hostilities  were  now  suspended  for  almost  two  years,  when  the  Spaniards 
determined  to  invade  Georgia.  With  a  fleet  of  thirty-six  vessels  from  Cuba 
and  a  land  force  about  three  thousand  strong,  they  entered  the  harbor  of  St. 
Simons  in  July,  1742.  The  vigilant  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  expedition,  was  there  before  them,  but  with  less  than  a  thousand  men 
including  Indians.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  failed  to  furnish 
men  or  supplies,  and  upon  the  Georgians  devolved  the  task  of  defending 
both  provinces  from  invasion.  The  intrepid  general,  when  he  saw  the  white 
sails  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  distance,  went  on  board  one  of  his  own 
little  vessels,  and  addressing  the  seamen,  said :  "We  must  protect  Carolina 
and  the  rest  of  the  colonies  from  destruction,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  For 
myself,  I  am  prepared  for  all  dangers.  I  know  the  enemy  are  far  more 
numerous  than  we ;  but  I  rely  on  the  valor  of  our  men,  and  by  God's  help, 
I  believe  we  will  be  victorious." 

When  the  fleet  passed  the  English  batteries  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  Oglethorpe  saw  that  resistance  would  be  vain.  He  ordered  hi 
vessels  to  run  up  to  Frederica,  while  he  spiked  his  guns  at  St.  Simons  and 
retreated  to  the  same  place  with  his  troops.  There  he  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Carolina,  but  they  did  not  come.  Spanish  detachments  annoyed 
him  with  frequent  attacks,  but  he  always  repulsed  them. 

At  length  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  make  a 
stealthy  night  attack  upon  the  Spanish  encampment  near  St.  Simons.  He 
moved  cautiously  along  a  road  which  he  had  constructed,  with  a  dense  live- 
oak  forest  draped  with  Spanish  moss  on  one  side,  and  a  deep  morass  on  the 
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Other.  When  he  was  near  the  camp,  a  Frenchman  in  his  Httle  army  ran 
ahead,  fired  his  musket,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  were 
aroused,  and  Oglethorpe  fell  back  to  Frederica. 

The  general  punished  the  deserter  in  a  novel  way.  He  employed  a 
Spanish  prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  him,  secretly,  in  which  Oglethorpe 
addressed  him  as  a  spy  in  the  enemy's  camp.  He  told  him  to  represent  the 
Georgians  as  very  weak  in  numbers  and  arms,  and  advise  the  Spaniards  to 
attack  them  at  once ;  and  if  they  would  not  do  so,  to  try  and  persuade  them 
to  remain  at  St.  Simons  three  days  longer,  for  within  that  time  a  British 
fleet  with  two  thousand  land  troops  would  arrive  to  attack  St.  Augustine. 


OGLETHORPE. 


COTTON   MATHER. 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 


JOHN    WESLEV. 


The  bearer  of  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe  expected  and  hoped  he  would, 
carried  it  to  the  Spanish  commander.  It  produced  a  great  commotion  in 
camp.  The  Frenchman  was  arrested  and  put  in  irons,  and  afterward  hanged 
as  a  spy.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  while  it  was  in  session  some 
vessels  from  Carolina  were  seen  at  sea.  They  were  mistaken  for  the  British 
fleet  alluded  to,  and  the  Spaniards  determined  to  attack  Oglethorpe  imme- 
diately, and  then  hasten  to  the  defence  of  St.  Augustine. 

An  advanced  division  moved  immediately  on  Frederica.     On  the  narrow 
road  flanked  by  the  forest  and  the  morass,  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  they 
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were  assailed  by  Oglethorpe  and  his  Highlanders,  who  lay  in  ambush. 
Almost  the  whole  party  of  the  invaders  were  killed  or  captured.  A  second 
party  pressing  forward  to  their  relief,  met  the  fate  of  the  first.  The  Spaniards 
retreated  in  confusion,  leaving  about  two  hundred  of  their  companions  dead 
on  the  field.  They  fled  to  their  ships  and  hastened  to  St.  Augustine,  only 
to  find  that  they  had  been  outgeneraled  by  the  governor  of  Georgia.  The 
place  of  the  battle  has  been  called  "  The  Bloody  Marsh  "  to  this  day.  The 
stratagem  of  Oglethorpe  had  worked  such  disaster  to  the  Spanish  expedition 
that  its  commander,  Don  Manuel  de  Monteano,  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.  That  stratagem  probably  saved  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  from 
utter  ruin. 

Oglethorpe  had  settled,  colonized  and  defended  Georgia  with  rare 
courage,  energy  and  skill,  not  for  personal  glory  and  worldly  gain,  but  for  a 
great  and  benevolent  purpose.  Having  firmly  established  the  colony,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1743,  where,  after  performing  good  military  service 
for  his  king  against  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Essex. 
When  General  Gage  returned  to  England  from  America  in  1775,  he  was 
offered  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in  this  country,  though  he 
was  then  almost  eighty  years  of  age.  His  benevolent  ideas  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  the  British  ministry  then,  and  General  William  Howe 
received  the  appointment.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  John 
Adams  went  to  England  as  American  minister  at  the  British  court,  Ogle- 
thorpe was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  him  because  of  the  independence 
of  his  country.  The  brave  Founder  of  Georgia  died  the  next  year,  at  the 
age  of  almost  ninety  years,  with  all  his  mental  faculties  in  full  vigor. 

Oglethorpe  was  a  benefactor  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term.  For  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had  renounced  ease  of  body  and  mind  and  the 
enjoyment  of  fortune  and  friends  in  his  native  land.  He  had  encountered 
dangers  in  many  forms  unknown  in  England,  not  for  the  glory  that  leads  a 
soldier  to  brave  the  perils  of  a  strange  land.  He  was  gentle  and  good ; 
merciful  toward  offenders  and  enemies;  a  father  to  the  emigrants  whom  he 
led  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River;  the  warm  friend  of  the  Wesleys 
and  kind  guardian  of  the  Moravians,  with  a  missionary  spirit  ever  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  mental  culture  of  the  pagans  around  him  ;  and 
it  always  gave  him  pleasure  to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  weak  of  their  burdens. 
Oglethorpe  outlived  most  of  the  companions  of  his  youth  ;  but  he  was  so 
loving  and  lovable  that  he  made  "troops  of  friends"  on  his  long  journey 
of  life,  who  were  to  him  in  his  vigorous  old  age  like  green  branches  nourished 
by  his  abounding  virtues.  Even  in  that  old  age,  his  person  was  spoken  of 
as  "the  finest  figure  that  ever  was  seen."     His  prominent  eyes  retained  their 
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brightness  undimmed,  and  his  person,  tall  and  straight,  was  like  a  vigorous 
pine  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

After  the  departure  of  Oglethorpe,  Georgia  enjoyed  repose  from  conflicts 
with  hostile  neighbors.  He  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The 
same  year  it  passed  from  the  control  of  a  mild  military  government  to  that 
of  a  civil  organization,  managed  by  a  president  and  five  councillors  or  assist- 
ants, under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  trustees,  in  England.  Yet  the 
colony  languished  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  general  discontent 
prevailed.  The  restrictive  laws  were  generally  rela.xed  and  were  generally 
evaded,  especially  those  relating  to  slave-labor.  Slaves  were  brought  across 
the  Savannah  from  South  Carolina,  and  hired  to  the  Georgia  planters  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  sum  paid  for  such  life-service  being  the  market  value  of 
the  slave.  The  transaction  was  practically  the  introduction  of  the  slave- 
labor  system  into  Georgia.  It  was  not  interfered  with  ;  and  very  soon  ships 
laden  with  negroes  from  Africa  came  to  Savannah,  and  men,  women  and 
children  were  offered  for  sale,  in  a  way  somewhat  evasive  of  law,  in  the  open 
market,  by  the  auctioneer.  In  the  year  1750,  Georgia  was  really  a  slave- 
labor  province.  Then  agriculture  flourished,  and  the  colony  took  its  place 
as  a  planting  State  in  an  equal  position  by  the  side  of  its  sister  across  the 
Savannah. 

In  1752,  when  the  twenty-one  years  named  in  the  charter  had  expired, 
the  trustees  gladly  gave  that  instrument  to  the  king,  and  Georgia  became  a 
royal  province.     So  it  remained  until  the  old  war  for  independence. 
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"T    "Y     T^  have  now  traced  the  history  of  our  country  from  its  discovery 

\   /\  /      at  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  until  the  time  when 

V    V        European    colonies    planted    here,   were    forming  that  political 

union  for  mutual  defence  which  speedily  crystallized  into  the  grand  form  of 

an  independent  nation  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  we  have  noted  how  the  allurements 
of  science,  human  enterprise,  a  lust  for  dominion  and  power,  and  the  greed 
of  individuals,  impelled  men  to  spend  fortunes  and  risk  their  lives  in  making 
voyages  of  discovery  along  the  coasts  of  the  American  continent,  from  the 
regions  of  the  frozen  ocean  to  those  under  the  equator;  also  among  the 
islands  that  lie  in  American  waters  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  We  have 
seen  how  the  monarchs  and  navigators  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and 
England  struggled  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  such 
discoveries ;  how  the  Spaniards  extended  their  dominions  by  force  over  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  western  world  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  by  the 
help  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  obtained  the  mastery  over  vast  and  fertile 
regions  in  the  warm  zone,  while  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  discovered 
and  took  possession  of  extensive  domains  in  the  temperate  zone  and  far 
toward  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  great  movements  were  made  in  the  "  fullness  of  time,"  as  if  in 
preparation  for  that  expansion  of  the  human  intellect  and  those  wonderful 
human  achievements  which  had  then  begun  in  Europe.  Geographical 
science  was  then  a  favorite  study,  and  the  cosmographers  were  enthusiasts 
in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy  founded  upon  that  science.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  few  revelations  of  the  learning  of  the  East  which  commerce 
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had  brought  into  Europe,  men  were  impelled  to  make  tho6e  great  discoveries 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  marvels 
revealed  by  the  newly-found  telescope,  by  which  astronomy  was  released 
from  the  dull  chrysalis  of  astrology  and  allowed  to  soar  into  the  higher 
regions  of  celestial  truths. 

Then  followed  the  era  of  settlements.  To  this  end,  a  desire  for  winning 
riches  was  the  first  powerful  impulse  given  to  men  and  women  that  led  them 
to  make  the  sacrifice.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  higher  motives  which 
were  born  of  aspirations  for  personal,  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty,  at  a 
time  when  the  tocsin  or  alarm-bell  of  the  Reform.ation  had  aroused  the 
powers  of  church  and  state  into  the  most  active  opposition  to  everything 
which  seemed  to  endanger  their  absolute  domination.  These  motives  led  to 
the  plantation  of  devotees  of  freedom  in  isolated  communities  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Then  followed  the  gradual  change  of  settlements  into  colonies.  We  have 
seen  how  many  of  these  settlements  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  only  temporary 
asylums  from  the  grasp  of  oppression,  or  the  abiding-place  of  men  until 
they  should  get  sufficient  wealth  to  return  to  their  native  land  and  live  in 
ease.  But  many  of  them,  contrary  to  their  early  promise,  became  permanent 
colonies,  whose  members  determined  to  make  America  their  final  earthly 
abode.  We  have  traced  the  progress  of  these  colonies,  step  by  step,  from 
their  inception.  We  have  seen  how  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  pervaded 
these  communities  led  them  by  cautious  methods  to  assert  their  right  to  the 
exercise  of  self-government.  New  political  ideas  were  then  stirring  the 
popular  mind  in  Europe,  and  bold  thinkers  were  expressing  them  audibly 
and  through  the  new-born  printing-press.  These  were  the  seeds  of  repub- 
licanism which,  when  wafted  to  America,  found  here  a  congenial  soil. 
These  ideas  took  vigorous  root,  as  we  have  seen,  in  every  community,  and 
flourished  even  among  the  sour  elements  of  theological  controversy  and  the 
persecution  of  bigots.  They  were  made  vigorous  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  colonists,  among  whom  existed  affinities  of  race,  language, 
and  Christian  tenets  of  great  strength,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  common 
political  institutions  and  thought.  These  formed  the  groundwork  in  the 
structure  of  each  colony  for  union,  and  composed  the  broad  foundations  of 
the  nation  that  was  finally  developed. 

We  have  traced,  in  rapid  outline,  the  history  of  each  of  these  colonies, 
showing  their  material  and  moral  growth,  their  advance  in  political  ideas  and 
practices  from  feudalism  to  independence,  and  their  general  condition  as 
great  and  flourishing  commonwealths,  animated  by  a  national  spirit,  and 
coalescing  in  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  common  domain  on  which  they 
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were  destined  to  raise  the  strong  and  beautiful  structure  of  our  Republic. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  French 
dominion  and  influence  among  the  savage  tribes  on  and  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  and  to  view  the  social  condition  of 
the  European  colonists  who,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  occupied  a 
selvedge  of  the  continent  along  the  Atlantic,  averaging  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  width  and  almost  a  thousand  miles  in  length. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  French  in  America,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
savages  of  this  country,  and  easily  persuaded  them  to  become  the  friends  of 
Frenchmen  in  peace  and  their  allies  in  war.  We  have  seen  how  the  seeds 
of  French  dominion  in  America  were  planted  by  Champlain  at  Quebec. 
He  had  selected  for  his  companions  and  spiritual  co-workers  some  of  the 
mild  and  benevolent  priests  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who,  he  said,  were 
"free  from  ambition,"  except  to  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 
But  these  priests  were  not  sufficiently  aggressive  to  suit  the  ambitious 
Galilean  Church,  nor  worldly-wise  enough  to  serve  the  state  in  carrying  out 
its  political  designs  for  enlarging  its  dominions  in  America.  The}'  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  task  of  converting  the  heathen  of  Canada  and  serving 
the  church  and  state  at  the  same  time  was  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  With 
their  help  Champlain  established  an  alliance  with  the  Hurons  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  in  the  country  westward  ;  and  so  began  that  wide-spread 
affiliation  of  the  French  and  Indians  that  became  so  disquieting  to  the 
English  colonists. 

So  early  as  1636  there  were  fifteen  Jesuit  priests  in  Canada — a  band  of 
zealous,  obedient,  self-sacrificing  men,  ready  to  endure  every  privation  and 
encounter  every  danger  in  the  service  of  their  church.  At  an  assembly  of 
Huron  chiefs  and  sachems  at  Quebec,  Champlain  introduced  three  of  these 
black-robed  missionaries  to  his  savage  allies  as  men  who  were  to  teach  good 
things  for  themselves  and  their  children.  These  were  Brebeuf,  Daniel  and 
Davost.  With  faith  that  never  forsook  them,  these  men  followed  the  bare- 
footed Indians  through  the  dreadful  forests  of  the  Huron  dominions  stretch- 
ing along  the  northern  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  near  which  they  established  the  first  mission-house 
of  the  Jesuits  among  the  dusky  barbarians.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  fitigue 
and  peril.  The  priests  shared  in  all  the  toil.  They  waded  streams  and 
swamps ;  climbed  rocks ;  plied  the  oar  when  on  the  waters  ;  assisted  in  carrj-- 
ing  the  canoes  around  almost  forty  waterfalls ;  slept  on  the  bare  earth  with 
no  covering  but  the  sky,  and  for  daily  bread  ate  pounded  Indian  corn  mixed 
with  water.     In  the  script  of  Brebeuf  were   materials  for  the  administration 
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of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  around  the  neck  of  each  was  a  cord  that  held 
a  heavy  breviar\'  or  order  of  the  daily  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Thf*  devotion  of  Brebeuf,  in  particular,  was  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wondering  savages.  Twice  a  day,  often,  he  whipped  his  own  bare  back  with 
hard  cords;  he  wore  a  bristling  hair-shirt  next  to  his  skin,  and  under  it  an: 
iron  girdle  studded  with  sharp  points ;  and  while  others  slept,  he  "  watchea 
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and  prayed."  The  barbarians  regarded  him  with  reverence  and  awe  as  the 
greatest  "  medicine  man  "  they  had  ever  known :  and  when  he  told  them  of 
visits  he  had  received  from  the  Mother  of  God,  and  how  he  had  battled  with 
foul  fiends,  they  believed  him  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  whole  tribes  bowtd 
at  altars  in  rude  Jesuit  chapels  in  the  forest,  and  became  nominal  Christians 
32 
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They  were  taught  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  guardian  spirit  of  their  lives ; 
and  that  it  was  he,  and  not  one  of  the  many  deities  with  which  they  had 
peopled  earth,  air  and  water,  that  had  all  along  afforded  them  protection  in 
great  perils.  So  the  Jesuits  took  a  firm  grasp  of  the  savage  minds,  and  held 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  children  of  the  forest  far  and  near,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Church  in  France,  and 
the  Pope,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  ;  and  a  year  before  Massachusetts 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  that  province,  one  was  founded 
in  Canada  for  the  education  of  Indian  boys.  And  very  soon  afterward  a 
young  and  rich  widow  of  France  established  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Quebec  for  the  education  and  religious  training  of  Indian  girls.  She  came 
with  three  nuns.  They  were  received  on  the  shore  at  Quebec  by  the 
goverror  and  garrison  of  the  fort.  As  they  touched  the  ground  when 
stepping  from  the  boat,  these  devoted  women  stooped  and  kissed  the  earth 
in  token  of  their  adoption  of  the  country  as  their  home.  Then  they  were 
escorted  to  the  church,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Indian  men,  women  and 
children,  where  the  Tc  Dcum  was  chanted  in  the  midst  of  thanksgivings. 

So  began  the  expansion  of  the  dominions  of  the  French  in  America.  In 
1640  they  took  possession  of  Montreal,  and  a  united  prayer  went  up  from 
the  people  of  France  that  the  Queen  of  Angels  might  take  that  region 
■under  her  protection.  Missionary  after  missionary  followed ;  and  in  the 
space  of  thirteen  years,  forty-two  of  them  had  carried  the  Gospel  and  French 
power  from  the  Niagara  River  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  established  mission-houses  here  and  there,  and  encountered  the 
greatest  perils  among  the  savages,  who  were  continually  at  war.  These 
Jesuits  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  often  lost  them.  Upon  those 
seemingly  weak  props  rested  the  fabric  of  French  colonization  in  America. 
At  times  these  props  seemed  to  be  giving  way,  for  whole  villages  of  converted 
Indians  would  sometimes  be  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  some  hostile  tribe,  and 
the  pitiful  sight  of  women  and  children  clinging  to  the  knees  of  the  priest 
for  protection  from  the  tomahawk  would  be  presented. 

In  1654,  two  young  traders  went  from  Quebec  to  the  wilderness  far  west- 
ward toward  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  years  afterward  they  returned  with 
fifty  canoes  and  a  retinue  of  Indians.  Their  tales  of  the  magnificent 
countries  which  they  had  traversed  excited  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  church 
and  state  determined  to  possess  that  g.^odly  land.  Father  Alloiiez,  a  daring 
Jesuit,  went  boldly  into  that  region.  Among  the  Chippewas  he  proclaimed 
the  King  of  France  as  their  sovereign,  and  built  mission-houses  there.  He 
preacned  to  the  fiery  Sioux ;  and  from  them  he  heard  of  the  magnificent 
Mississippi   River,  which   the    Indians   called   the    Father  of  Waters.     This 
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intelligence  was  sent  back  to  Quebec,  and  Fathers  Marquette  and  Dablon, 
two  energetic  priests,  set  out  to  explore  the  mysterious  land  and  plant  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  in  the  very  heart  of  the  heathen  world.  Among  the 
Chippewas  they  labored  lovingly  for  their  God  and  their  king.  And  when 
Joliet,  an  agent  of  the  French  government  of  Canada,  arrived  there, 
Marquette  gave  him  efficient  aid  in  his  political  designs.  He  summoned  a 
convention  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  where  he  had  erected  a  rude  chapel  and  founded 
a  mission.  There,  by  the  side  of  the  cross,  the  national  emblems  of  France 
were  raised  in  token  of  the  dominion  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Marquette  resolved  to  seek  for  the  Mississippi  River.  He,  an  "  ambas- 
sador of  God,"  and  Joliet,  an  "  envoy  to  discover  new  countries,"  went  up 
the  Fox  River  to  the  water-shed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  in 
birch  canoes,  and  crossing  the  portage  went  down  the  Wisconsin  River  until 
its  waters  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  great  stream.  Late  in  June,  1673, 
they  were  upon  the  bosom  of  that  mighty  river  which  De  Soto  had  dis- 
covered, nearer  the  Gulf,  a  century  and  a  quarter  before.  The  Indians 
called  it  Mississippi,  which,  in  their  language,  signified  The  Great  Water. 
So  it  was  that  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  Christianity  were  first  planted  ir 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Marquette  and  his  companions  spread  light  sails  over  their  canoes  and 
voyaged  quite  rapidly  on  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi  with  winds  and 
currents,  past  the  inflowing  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and  other  less 
tributaries,  stopping  on  the  shores  and  holding  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  At  length  they  reached  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  where  they  found  a  tribe  of  sun-worshippers  who  appeared  hostile. 
The  missionaries  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  destroyed  had  not  a  revered 
symbol  been  held  by  Marquette.  On  the  borders  of  Iowa  a  chief  had 
presented  him  with  a  beautifully  wrought  and  richly  ornamented  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace,  which  the  good  father  held  aloft.  Its  well-known  form, 
and  the  rich  plumage  that  adorned  it,  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
fierce  savages,  when  their  leader,  a  venerable  man,  with  nine  others  in  an 
immense  log  canoe,  came  toward  those  of  Marquette  and  Joliet.  The  old 
man  bore  in  his  hand  a  calumet,  and,  singing  as  he  approached,  he  offered 
it  to  ALirquette  as  a  token  of  friendship.  These  Indians  had  axes  of  steel, 
which  implied  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  Mississippi  did  not  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  nor  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  at  some  intermediate  receptacle, 
Marquette  turned  the  prow  of  his  canoe  northward,  and  he  and  Joliet 
reached  Green  Bay  before  the  frosts  of  October  were  seen  there.     Two  years 
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longer  Marquette  labored  among  the  barbarians  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
when  he  crossed  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Suffering  from 
mortal  sickness,  and  conscious  that  his  death  was  near,  he  passed  along  that 
shore  in  his  canoe,  propelled  by  two  men,  until  it  entered  a  small  stream 
which  bore  his  name  a  long  time  afterward.  They  carried  him  tenderly 
ishore,  and  laid  him  upon  the  leaves  in  the  shadows  of  the  forest.     He  told 
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them,  with  joy,  that  he  was  about  to  die,  but  requested  them  to  leave  him 
alone  while  the)-  should  unload  the  canoe ;  and  promising  to  call  them  when 
his  end  should  be  nigh.  He  did  so  very  soon.  Then  he  asked  for  some 
holy  water  which  he  had  prepared,  and  taking  a  crucifi.x  from  his  neck, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  companions  and  desired  him  to  hold  it 
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constantly  before  his  eyes  while  he  lived.  With  clasped  hands  he  then 
pronounced  aloud  the  profession  of  his  faith,  and  soon  afterward  he  died,  as 
he  had  desired  to  do,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness  in  the  service  of  his 
Master,  without  human  aid.  Then  his  companions  carried  him  to  a  grave 
they  had  dug,  ringing  his  little  chapel  bell  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
and  so  wished  them  to  do.  Near  his  grave  they  erected  a  large  cross  as  a 
mark  for  passers-by.  So  disappeared  the  mortal  remains  of  a  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  founder  of  Michigan.  "The  people  of  the  West," 
wrote  Bancroft  almost  forty  years  ago,  "  will  build  his  monument."  Steps 
were  taken  late  in  1873  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.  Marquette's 
remains  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Michilimackinack  or  Mackinack. 

At  this  time  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  a  young  Frenchman  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  a  Jesuit  seminary,  but  who  preferred  a 
secular  life,  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  enjoying  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Five  Nations  south  of  the  lake.  He 
had  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  modern  Kingston  and  named  it  Frontenac, 
in  honor  of  his  patron.  The  mild  Franciscans,  who  were  now  tolerated  in 
Canada,  were  carrying  on  their  religious  work  among  the  Indians  under  the 
favor  of  La  Salle. 

The  enterprising  young  Frenchman  had  been  stirred  by  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  voyages  to  America,  and  especially  by  the  adventures  of  De  Soto 
and  the  events  attending  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  continent.  His  ambition  was  influenced  by  the  story 
of  Marquette's  voyage  on  that  stream  so  mighty  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
with  a  desire  to  become  a  pioneer  in  those  far-off  regions  and  perfect  the 
explorations  of  the  "  Great  Water."  He  had  heard,  also,  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  widely-extended  commerce  with 
the  natives  there,  and,  if  possible,  plant  colonies  in  the  vast  wilderness. 
With  these  aspirations  he  went  to  France,  and  there  found  favor  with 
Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

The  sagacit}'  of  Colbert  comprehended  the  possibilities  of  La  Salle's 
scheme,  and  he  induced  the  king  to  extend  La  Salle's  monopoly  of  the  fuf 
trade  among  the  Indians,  and  to  give  him  a  commission  to  perfect  the 
explorations  of  the  Mississippi  River.  With  some  mechanics  and  others, 
and  Tonti,  an  Italian,  as  his  lieutenant.  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac 
late  in  1678.  With  these,  and  Franciscan  priests,  in  a  great  canoe,  they 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  and  went  up  the  Niagara  River  to  the  site  of  Lewis- 
ton.  In  that  region  a  trading-house  was  established  ;  and  at  near  the  site  of 
Buffalo,  above  the  cataract,  the>'  built  a  sailing  vessel  in  which  they  crossed 
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the  lakes  to  Mackinack,  and  pushing  forward,  anchored  in  Green  Bay,  west 
of  Lake  Michigan.  From  Mackinack  or  Mackinaw,  La  Salle  sent  back  his 
brig  laden  with  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  and  awaited  her  return.  He  tarried 
impatiently  among  the  Miamies  at  Chicago,  for  some  time,  when  with  Tonti, 
Father  Hennepin  and  two  other  Franciscans,  and  about  thirty  followers,  he 
boldly  penetrated  the  wilderness  westward  on  foot  and  in  canoes,  until  he 
reached  Lake  Peoria,  in  Illinois.  There  he  built  a  fort,  and  sent  Father 
Hennepin  forward  to  explore  the  Upper  Mississippi,  while  he  returned  to 
Frontenac  to  look  after  his  property. 

Hennepin,  with  two  oarsmen, 
went  down  the  Illinois  River  to 
the  "  Great  Water,"  w  hich  they 
reached  late  in  March.  When 
the  floating  ice  in  the  Missis- 
sippi had  passed  by,  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
and  ascended  the  stream  to  the 
great  falls  which  bear  the  name 
of  his  patron  saint.  Hennepin 
was  a  man  much  given  to  ro- 
mancing, and  permitting  the 
creations  of  imagination  to  be 
represented  as  realities.  He 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  when 
it  is  known  that  he  never  went 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
These  he  described  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  near  them  he 
carved  a  cross  and  the  arms  of 
France  upon  the  forest  trees. 
In  the  autumn  of  1680  he  re- 
turned to  Green  Bay  by  the  way 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers. 
In  the  meantime  Tonti  had  been  driven  out  of  Illinois  by  the  savages,  and 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  barbarians  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

La  Salle  returned  to  the  Illinois  country  with  men  and  supplies  for  an 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  That  enterprise  was  undertaken  early  in 
1682.     La  Salle  was  accompanied  by  twenty-three  Frenchmen,  and  eighteen 
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New  England  Indians  with  ten  women  and  three  children.  They  reached 
the  Mississippi  in  February,  and  embarked  upon  its  bosom  in  a  strong  and 
spacious  barge  which  had  been  constructed,  and  his  people  followed  in 
canoes.  They  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  everywhere 
observing  the  evidences  of  unbounded  wealth  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil  along 
its  course.  They  stopped  at  many  places  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  who  came  to  the  river  banks  in  large  numbers  to  meet  them.  At 
one  place  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  they  found  a  powerful 
king  over  many  tribes,  to  whom  La  Salle  sent  presents.  His  embassadors 
were  received  with  great  respect,  and  the  monarch  sent  word  by  them  that 
he  should  visit  their  chief  in  person.  He  came  in  great  state.  He  was 
preceded  by  two  horses,  and  by  a  master  of  ceremonies  with  six  men,  who 
cleared  the  ground  over  which  his  majesty  was  to  pass,  and  erected  a  pavilion 
of  mats  to  shield  the  king  from  the  sun.  The  monarch  was  dressed  in  a 
white  robe  falling  to  his  knee,  that  had  been  beautifully  woven  of  the  inner 
bark  of  trees.  He  was  on  foot,  and  was  preceded  by  two  men  bearing 
immense  'eather  fans  as  white  as  snow.  A  third  carried  plates  of  copper 
highly  polished.  With  grave  demeanor  and  gracious  words,  he  held  an 
interview  with  La  Salle,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. The  people  over  whom  the  king  ruled  were  a  part  of  those  bar- 
barians of  the  Gulf  region  who  worshipped  the  sun.  They  were  called 
Taenses. 

La  Salle  proceeded  southward,  planted  a  cross  and  the  arms  of  France 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  proclaimed  that  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  King  Louis.  He  named 
the  magnificent  domain  Louisiana  in  honor  of  that  monarch,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  So  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  our  continent 
the  germ  of  the  French  empire  that  grew  up  there  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Having  performed  this  great  service,  La  Salle  went  back  to  Quebec,  and 
thence  hastened  to  France  and  laid  a  report  of  his  great  discovery  before 
the  delighted  court.  Colbert  was  dead,  but  his  son  was  in  power  and 
inherited  his  father's  genius  and  enterprise.  He  procured  for  La  Salle  the 
king's  commission  to  colonize  Louisiana.  With  four  ships  and  almost  three 
hundred  emigrants.  La  Salle  sailed  from  Rochelle  late  in  July,  1684,  for  the 
Mississippi  River  by  way  of  St.  Domingo.  His  company  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  soldiers,  and  the  remainder  (one  hundred  and  eighty  souls) 
were  chiefly  artisans  and  farmers,  with  a  few  young  women.  Unfortunately 
Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  ships,  was  cold  and  proud.  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  lofty  purposes  of  La  Salle,  and  often  thwarted  them  in  a 
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degree.  His  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  listen  to  La  Salle,  and  caused 
him  to  miss  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  while  sailing  westward  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  Matagorda  Bay,  on  the 
coasts  of  Texas,  and  there  La  Salle  determined  to  disembark.  His  store- 
ship  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  its  precious  cargo  was 
scattered  over  the  bosom  of  the  sea  by  a  gale  that  arose  in  the  evening. 
Despondency  seized  a  part  of  the  company,  and  they  returned  to  the  vessels. 
The  remainder  adhered  to  La  Salle.  The  ships  with  the  timid  ones  sailed 
away  to  France,  leaving  two  hundred  and  thirty  emigrants  on  the  beach. 
These,  with  La  Salle  for  the  architect,  soon  constructed  a  fort  on  a  stream 
that  flowed  into  the  western  part  of  Matagorda  Bay,  and  called  it  Fort  St. 
Louis.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  Texas,  and  so  it  was 
made  a  portion  of  Louisiana.  France  took  possession  of  the  domain,  and 
caused  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  to  be  carved  on  the  great  trees  of  the  forest 
there. 

La  Salle  now  proposed  to  seek  the  Mississippi.  In  December,  1685,  he 
departed,  with  some  of  his  men.  They  forded  small  streams,  crossed  the 
larger  ones  on  rafts  which  they  constructed,  and  encountered  many  fearful 
perils.  One  man  was  eaten  up  by  alligators.  The  bite  of  a  rattlesnake 
killed  another.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  hostile.  Discontent  arose  in  the 
party  and  some  of  the  men  deserted.  La  Salle  had  penetrated  almost  to 
the  Red  River,  when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
When  he  reached  the  fort  he  had  a  dozen  men  less  than  when  he  departed. 

La  Salle  was  now  allured  in  another  direction  by  stories  concerning  rich 
mines  in  New  Mexico.  With  a  few  followers  he  started  in  search  of  the 
treasures.  He  found  a  country  wealthy  in  fertile  soils,  but  not  in  precious 
metals ;  and  he  returned  to  the  fort  disappointed.  That  was  in  the  spring 
of  1686. 

La  Salle  now  determined  to  go  to  Canada  for  reinforcements  and  supplies 
for  his  colony  in  Louisiana.  Leaving  a  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  he 
departed  with  sixteen  men  and  five  wild  horses  which  he  had  procured  in 
New  Mexico.  They  had  crossed  Texas  to  the  uplands  of  Trinity  River, 
when  some  of  the  men  became  mutinous.  Two  of  them,  who  had  embarked 
all  their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise,  and  who  blamed  La  Salle  for  their  losses, 
conspired  against  his  life.  One  of  them,  named  Duhaut,  invited  one  of  La 
Salle's  nephews  (who  was  of  the  party)  to  go  with  him  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
Duhaut  quarrelled  with  the  young  man,  and  murdered  him.  The  leader, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  nephew's  absence,  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
found  the  two  conspirators  near  the  brink  of  the  river.  Duhaut  hid  in  the 
grass,  but  his   companion   approached    La  Salle  with  apparent  friendliness. 
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"Where  is  my  nephew?"  inquired  the  leader.  He  was  answered  by  a 
musket-ball  from  the  skulking  Duhaut,  and  fell  dead.  Then  the  conspirators 
plundered  his  body,  and  left  it  to  be  devoured  by  eagles  and  wolves.  Joutel 
(a  friend  of  La  Salle),  and  two  of  the  great  leader's  kinsmen,  escape.:^  made 
their  way  to  the  Mississippi,  and  returned  to  Canada  with  the  sad  tidings  of 
the  explorer's  death. 

The  French  had  now  traversed  the  interior  of  America  from  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scotia  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  asserted  the 
authority  of  King  Louis  everywhere.  Trading-posts,  mission-stations,  and 
colonies  followed  in  the  path  of  the  explorers.  New  Orleans  was  founded 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Other  places  were  settled  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Illinois,  and  the  lakes.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
French  claimed  dominion  over  the  whole  continent  north  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  excepting  the  narrow  border  of  territory  on  the  sea-coasts 
occupied  by  the  English.  They  coveted  the  whole  country,  and  resolved  to 
possess  it.  Their  alliance  with  the  Indians,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  that  permanent  object  in  view;  and  we  have  seen  how  fearfully 
those  allies  worked  along  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  with 
torch  and  hatchet,  to  accomplish  that  end.  Had  they  succeeded  in  their 
attempted  conquest  of  New  England,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  that  stood 
like  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  settlers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  might 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  day-dreams  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that 
he  was  to  become  sole  master  of  North  America,  been  realized.  The 
struggle  for  that  mastery  continued  forty-five  years  after  his  death,  and  was 
ended  only  when  the  English  had  destroyed  French  dominion  in  America, 
by  force  of  arms,  and  by  conquest  stripped  France  of  a  great  portion  o(  it 
claimed  territory  in  our  country. 
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SEVERAL  European  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  contributed  materials 
for  the  English-American  colonies.  They  were  people  of  varied  and 
opposite  tastes,  habits  and  theological  views,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  com- 
mingled without  asperity;  and  when  the  time  came  for  a  political  union, 
no  serious  antagonisms  were  apparent.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Roman 
Catholics,  Puritans  and  Friends,  finally  settled  down  quietly  together,  and 
labored  with  a  generous  faith  in  each  other  for  the  public  good.  The 
Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Maryland  and  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia,  though  often  narrow  in  their 
theological  views,  manifested  a  common  love  of  liberty,  and  acted  upon  the 
common  rule  that  the  majority  should  govern. 

A  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  who  settled  the  English  domain  in 
America  were  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  English,  Lowland  Scotch,  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  were  decidedly  of  German  blood.  The  Irish  and  French  were 
few  at  first.  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  regions  contributed  a  considerable 
number,  and  natives  from  Africa  were  soon  scattered  among  the  white 
population  of  all  the  colonies.  With  the  exception  of  Georgia,  the  emi- 
grants had  founded  settlements  and  colonies  without  the  aid  of  the  British 
government,  and  often  in  defiance  of  its  expressed  wishes  and  absolute 
decrees.  Subjects  of  the  same  perils  and  hardships,  there  grew  up  among 
them,  insensibly,  a  brotherhood  of  feeling  that  prepared  the  people  of 
thirteen  of  the  colonies,  after  uniting  in  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
French  during  a  war  of  more  than  seven  years  duration,  to  resist,  almost  as 
one  man,  every  form  of  oppression,  when  the  government  to  which  they 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  became  an  oppressor. 

There  was  a  great  diversity  of  character  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  several  colonies,  owing,  chiefly,  to  their  origin,  early  habits,  and  the 
climate.  Those  of  Virginia  were  from  classes  in  English  society  wherein  a 
lack  of  rigid  moral  discipline  allowed  free  living  and  its  attendant  vices. 
This  circumstance,  combined  \\ith  the  influence  of  a  mild  climate,  produced 
a  tendency  to  voluptuousness  and  ease  among  the  Virginians  and  theif 
southern  neighbors.  They  generally  exhibited  less  moral  restraint,  mort 
hospitality,  and  greater  frankness  and  social  refinement,  than  the  people  of 
New  England.  The  latter  were  from  the  middling  classes  of  society.  They 
included  a  great  many  religious  enthusiasts,  possessing  more  zeal  than 
knowledge.     Very  rigid  in  their  manners,  shy  and  jealous  of  strangers,  they 
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were  extremely  strict  in  their  notions,  and  attempted  to  regulate  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  socle' y  by  formal  standards.  Their  early  legislation,  as  we 
have  seen,  recognizing  as  it  did  the  right  to  control  the  most  minute  regula- 
tions of  social  life,  often  presents  food  for  merriment  for  their  descendants. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  on  one  occasion,  required  the  proper 
officers  to  notice  the  "apparel  "of  the  people,  especially  their  "ribbands 
and  great  boots. "  Drinking  of  healths  in  public  or  private;  wearing  funeral 
badges;  celebrating  the  Church  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  many 
other  things  that  seemed  quite  improper  to  magistrates  and  legislators,  and 
especially  to  the  Puritan  clergy,  were  forbidden.  At  Hartford,  tha  General 
Court  kept  an  eye  constantly   upon    the   conduct   of    the    people.      Freemen 
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were  compelled  to  vote  under  a  penalty  of  six-pence ;  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  prohibited  to  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  without  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  ;  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  use  it  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  then  they  must  be  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  house.  The  people  of 
Hartford  were  compelled  to  rise  in  the  morning  when  the  watchman  rang 
his  bell.  And  so,  in  a  great  variety  of  enactments,  the  law-makers,  with 
pure  intentions,  noble  purposes  and  virtuous  aims,  tried  to  make  the  whole 
people  Christians  after  their  own  pattern.  If  they  did  not  accomplish  these 
higher  designs,  they  erected  strong  bulwarks  against  the  smaller  vices  which 
compose,  in  a  great  degree,  private  and  public  evils.  They  dwelt  upon  a 
parsimonious  soil.  Possessing  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  for 
sumptuous  living  indulged  in  by  their  southern  brethren,  the  New  Eng- 
landers  lived  in  very  plain  houses  and  their  habits  were  frugal. 

The  ideas,  manners,  customs  and  pursuits  of  the  Dutch  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  colonists  of  New  York  and  portions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  not  yet  effaced,  but  appears  conspicuous  in  many 
places.  They  were  a  race  of  industrious,  frugal,  plodding  money-getters, 
loving  personal  ease  and  freedom  from  disturbance.  They  possessed  very 
few  of  the  elements  of  progress.  They  were  constitutionally  averse  to 
change,  and  had  very  little  faith  in  anything  not  known  to  their  fathers. 
They  were  distinguished  by  many  of  the  more  substantial  virtues  that  are 
necessary  in  giving  health  to  society  and  stability  to  a  State.  The  Swedes 
and  Finns  on  the  Delaware  did  not  differ  much  from  the  Dutch  in  their 
general  characteristics ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Friends,  whose  influence  pre- 
dominated in  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  quite  different.  There 
was  a  refined  simplicity  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  latter  that  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  virtuous  and  cultivated  people,  and  the  respect  of 
every  class.  They  made  no  ostentatious  display  in  their  dress  or  of  their 
piety.  They  were  governed  in  their  daily  life  by  a  religious  sentiment  with- 
out fanaticism,  which  was  a  powerful  safeguard  against  vice  and  immorality. 

The  Maryland  settlers  were  greater  formalists  in  religion  and  less 
restrained  in  their  conduct  than  the  New  Englanders  or  the  Dutch.  They 
were  generally  more  refined  than  the  colonists  of  the  East,  and  equally 
industrious,  but  they  lacked  the  unwearied  perseverance  in  pursuits  of  the 
latter.  As  in  New  England,  so  in  Maryland,  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  greatly  modified  by  inter-migration  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Religious  intolerance  had  been  subdued ;  and  when  common 
danger  called  for  common  defenders  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  colonists,  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  battle-array  and  in  legis- 
lative halls. 
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The  principal  pursuit  of  the  English-American  colonists  was  agriculture. 
At  the  time  we  are  considering,  commerce  and  manufactures  were  struggling 
here  against  unwise  and  unjust  laws  for  existence.  With  forced  self-reliance, 
the  people  had  been  compelled,  from  the  beginning,  to  make  their  own 
apparel,  their  simple  furniture,  and  their  implements  for  labor,  which  they 
could  not  buy  from  the  looms  and  workshops  of  Old  England  ;  and  manual 
labor  was  regarded  as  honorable  and  dignified,  especially  in  New  England 
and  the  immediately  adjoining  provinces.  The  evil  example  of  an  idle 
privileged  class  was  never  before  the  settlers  in  the  forests  of  America. 

The  commerce  of  the  English-American  colonies  had  a  feeble  infancy, 
and  was  stunted  in  its  growth  by  oppressive  navigation  laws.  Indeed,  their 
trade  may  not  properly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  commerce  before  the 
Revolution.  So  early  as  1636,  a  Massachusetts  vessel  of  thirty  tons  made  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies;  and  two  years  later  another  vessel  went  from 
Salem  to  New  Providence,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  salt,  tobacco 
and  negroes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  negro  slavery  in  New  England. 
It  was  recognized  by  law  in  Massachusetts,  in  1641  ;  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  about  the  year  1650;  in  New  York,  in  1656;  in  Maryland,  in 
1663  ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1665.  There  were  but  a  few  slaves  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  were  there  as  early  as  1690,  and  were  chiefly  in  Philadelphia. 
At  about  the  same  time  a  few  appeared  in  Delaware.  In  Virginia,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  introduced  in  1619;  and  in  the  Carolinas,  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement.  By  an  evasion  of  law  they  were  taken  into  Georgia 
about  the  year  1752. 

The  successful  voyages  of  these  vessels  from  Massachusetts  were  regarded 
with  joy,  as  the  harbingers  of  a  flourishing  American  commerce  ;  and  the 
New  England  people,  especially,  looked  forward  with  expectations  of  much 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  the  ocean,  for  they  were  then  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  fishing.  But  a  navigation  act  passed  by  the  republican  parlia- 
ment in  165 1,  gave  them  warning  of  English  jealousy;  and  its  restoration, 
with  more  stringent  clauses,  by  the  royal  parliament  in  1660,  satisfied  the 
colonists  that  their  commerce  was  doomed,  because  it  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  promising  rival  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  After  that  the  attention  of 
parliament  was  called  from  time  to  time  to  the  industries  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  laws  were  made  to  regulate  them.  In  1719,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that  "  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to 
lessen  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain,"  and  they  were  discouraged.  A 
little  earlier  a  British  author  had  written  :  "  There  be  fine  iron  works  which 
cast  no  guns  ;  no  house  in  New  England  has  above  twenty  rooms ;  not 
twenty  in  Boston  have  ten  rooms  each ;  a  dancing-school  was  set  up  here, 
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but  put  down ;  a  fencing-school  is  allowed.  There  be  no  musicians  by 
trade.  All  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  mats,  come  from  England ;  no  cloth 
made  there  worth  four  shillings  per  yard ;  no  alum,  no  salt  made  by  their 
sun." 

Later,  woolen-goods,  paper  and  hemp  were  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  almost  every  family  made  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use.     A  heavy 
duty  had  been  laid  on  pig-iron  sent  from  the  colonies  to  England,  and  the 
Americans  made  successful   attempts  to  manufacture  it  into  bars  for  native 
blacksmiths,  and  to  make  steel.     Hats,  also,  were  manufactured  and  sold  in 
different  colonies ;  and  small  brigantines  (square-rigged,  two-masted  vessels) 
were  built  in    Massachusetts  and    Pennsylvania,  and  exchanged  with  West 
India  merchants  for  rum,  sugar,  wines,  and  silks.     Again  the  jealousy  of  the 
British   government  was  awakened,  and   greater  restrictions  upon   colonial 
manufactures  were  imposed,  they  being  foolishly  considered  as  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  at  home.     It  was  ordained  by  a  law  that  all 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies  should   be   considered    "a 
nuisance  "  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  notice  being  given,  under  a 
penalty   of  one  thousand  dollars.     A  law  was  enacted  in    1750  which  pro- 
hibited the  "  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting 
or  rolling-iron,   or   any  plating-forge    to  work  with  a   tilt-hammer,  or    any 
furnace  for  making  steel  in  the  colonies."     The  exportations  of  hats  from 
one  colony  to  another  was  prohibited  ;  and  no  hatter  was  allowed  to  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.     The  importation  of  sugar,  molasses 
and  rum  was  burdened  with  exorbitant  duties  ;  and   the   Carolinians   were 
actually  forbidden    to    cut    down   a   tree   in   their  vast  pine  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  its  wood   into   staves,  or   its  juices   into   turpentine. 
The  raising  of  sheep  in  the  colonies  was  restrained,  because  wool  was  then 
the  great  staple  of  England.     The  interests  of  the   landed  aristocracy  were 
consulted  more  than  justice.     In  the  preamble  to  a  restraining  act,  it  was 
avowed  that  the  motive  for  its  enactment  was  a  conviction  that  colonial 
industry  would  "  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands  in   England."     And  so, 
for   ibout    a    hundred    years,    the    British    government   had    attempted,    by 
restrictive  laws,  to  confine  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  interchange 
of  their  agricultural  products  for  English  manufactures  only.     The  trade  of 
the    colonies  was    certainly  worth   preserving,   for   the   exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  them  averaged,  in  value,  at  that  period,  about  three-and-a-quarter 
million  dollars  annually.     But  the  unrighteous  measures  adopted  to  secure 
that  trade  produced  (as  unrighteousness  generally  does  in  the  end)  a  great 
loss.     These  acts  of  oppression  constituted  the  chief  item  in  the  "  bill  of 
particulars"  presented  by  the  Americans  in  the  account  with  Great   Britain 
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when,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  they  gave  to  the  world  their  reasons  for 
declaring  themselves  "  free  and  independent  "  of  the  British  crown. 

Education  had  received  special  attention  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and 
particularly  in  New  England,  from  the  beginning.  So  early  as  1621,  schools 
were  established  in  Virginia  for  the  education  of  white  and  Indian  children. 
This  was  the  first  provision  for  education  made  in  the  colonies.  For  reasons 
not  clearly  defined,  these  schools  did  not  flourish,  and  the  funds  appropriated 
for  their  support  were  finally  given  to  the  trustees  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  which  was  founded  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  in  1692.  Fifty- 
four  years  before,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  had  given  half  his  estate  and  three 
hundred  of  his  books  for  the  founding  of  the  college  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  bears  his  name.  And  eight 
years  after  the  establishment  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  ten  clergymen  met  at 
Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  each  con- 
■^^;j^.^  tributing    some    books, 

^^:      x\\       took  measures  for  found- 
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ing  a  college  there.  It  was  accomplished  in  1701.  The  most  generous 
patron  of  the  institution  in  its  infancy  was  Elihu  Yale,  then  president  of  the 
English  East  India  Company.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
His  name  was  given  to  the  college,  and  in  1717  it  was  removed  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  it  still  flourishes.  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  was 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1750 ;  and  these  four  seminaries  com- 
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posed  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  the  EngUsh-American  colonies  when  the 
French  and  Indian  war  broke  out. 

While  these  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  struggling  even  for  exist- 
ence, the  common  schools — the  glory  and  pride  of  New  England  especially 
— were  flourishing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  Connecticut 
colony,  a  law  provided  that  every  town — organized  religious  communities — 
containing  one  hundred  householders,  should  maintain  a  grammar  school. 
Similar  provision  was  made  for  popular  education  throughout  New  England, 
and  that  region  was  soon  conspicuous  for  the  intelligence  of  its  people. 
The  school  teacher  in  many  places  had  a  variety  of  duties,  so  that  his  time 
was  wholly  employed  in  and  out  of  school.  At  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  ordinance  of  the  selectmen  defined  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster, 
as  follows :  "  To  act  as  a  court  messenger ;  to  serve  summonses  ;  to  lead  the 
choir  on  Sundays  ;  to  ring  the  bell  for  public  worship  ;  to  dig  the  graves ;  to 
take  charge  of  the  school,  and  to  perform  other  occasional  duties." 

Reading  took  the  place  of  frivolous  amusements,  which  were  discouraged 
by  law  in  New  England.  History  and  theology  were  the  chief  topics  of 
most  of  the  books  then  read  in  that  region,  and  many  volumes  were  sold. 
A  traveler  mentioned  the  fact  that  before  the  year  1686,  several  booksellers 
in  Boston  had  "  made  fortunes  by  their  business." 

In  time  newspapers  began  to  appear  in  the  colonies,  but  were  of  little 
worth,  as  vehicles  of  general  information,  until  the  period  of  our  Revolution. 
The  first  one  issued  in  America  was  published  in  Boston  in  September,  1690. 
It  was  printed  on  three  pages  seven  by  eleven  inches  square,  on  a  folded 
sheet,  and  was  entitled  "  Public  Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Domestic." 
The  editor  said  of  it :  "  It  is  designed  that  the  country  shall  be  furnished  once 
a  month  (or  if  any  glut  of  occurrences  happen,  oftener)  with  an  account  of 
such  considerable  things  as  have  arrived  unto  our  notice."  And  he  gave 
warning  in  his  first  number  that  his  paper  should  be  the  vehicle  for  exposing 
slanderers  and  false  reporters,  saying :  "  It  is  supposed  that  none  will  dislike 
this  proposal,  but  such  as  intend  to  be  guilty  of  so  villainous  a  crime."  Only 
one  number  of  this  newspaper  was  published.  The  first  permanent  news- 
paper was  "The  Boston  News-Letter,"  first  issued  in  the  spring  of  1704. 
The  first  in  Pennsylvania  was  "  The  American,"  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1719.  The  first  in  New  York  was  "The  New  York  Gazette,"  in  1725  ;  the 
first  in  Maryland  was  the  "  Maryland  Gazette,"  issued  at  Annapolis  in  the 
summer  of  1728.  "The  South  Carolina  Gazette,"  printed  at  Charleston  at 
the  beginning  of  1732,  was  the  first  issued  in  that  province;  the  first  in 
Rhode  Island  was  "The  Rhode  Island  Gazette,"  printed  at  Newport  in 
1732;  the  first  in  Virginia  was  "  The  Virginia  Gazette,"  printed  at  Williams- 
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burg  in  1736;  the  first  in  Connecticut  was  "The  Connecticut  Gazette," 
printed  at  New  Haven  in  1755  ;  the  first  in  North  CaroHna  was  "The  North 
Carolina  Gazette,"  printed  at  New  Berne   the  same  year;  and  the  first  in 

New   Hampshire  was    "The    New    Hampshire 
Gazette,"    printed    at   Portsmouth  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1756.     At  the   period    of    the    French 
and  Indian  war  newspapers  were  printed  in  all 
of  the  colonies  excepting  in  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
The  printing-machines  on 
which   all   the    colonial 
newspapers   and   books 
were  printed  were  sim- 
ple in  form  and  rude  in 
construction,  as  may  be 
seen    in  the  picture   of 
the    Ephrata    printing- 
press  here  given. 

Of  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  at  that  time, 
we  have  no  exact  enu- 
meration. Mr.  Bancroft, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  many  official  returns  and  private  computa- 
tions, estimated  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  to  be 
1,165,000,  and  the  blacks  (who  were  mostly  slaves)  to  be  260,000,  distributed 
as  follows : 


THE  EPHRATA   PRINTING  PRESS. 


WHITE. 

Massachusetts 207,000) 

New  Hampshire 50,000' 

Connecticut 133,000 

Rhode  Island 35,coo 

New  York 85,000 

New  Jersey 73,000 


BLACK. 
3,000 

3.500 

4>5oo 

11,000 

5,000 


WHITE.  BLACK. 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.   195,000  11,000 

Maryland 104,000  44,000 

Virginia 168,000  116,000 

North  Carolina 70,000  20,000 

South  Carolina 40,000  40,000 

Georgia 5,ooo  2,000 


Since  the  English  Revolution  in  1688 — a  period  of  only  sixty-six  years — 
the  growth  of  the  colonies  in  population  had  been  marvellous.  New 
England  had  increased  from  75,000  to  425,000;  New  York,  from  20,000  to 
85,000;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  from  47,000  to 
372,000;  Virginia,  from  50,000  to  168,000;  and  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
from  8,000  to  135,000.  The  assertion  of  a  letter  of  an  "American  Farmer" 
was  almost  literally  true  when  he  wrote  :  "  We  are  all  tillers  of  the  earth 
33 
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from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida.  We  are  a  people  of  cultivation,  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  territory;  communicating  with  each  other  by  means 
of  good  roads  and  navigable  rivers ;  united  by  the  silken  bands  of  mild 
government ;  all  respecting  the  laws,  without  dreading  their  power  because 
they  are  equitable." 

While  the  English-American  colonists  were  treated  by  the  mother 
country  as  minor  children  or  as  absolute  subjects  to  be  governed,  without 
questionings,  by  her  capricious  will ;  and  while  every  measure  of  the 
British  ministry  was  calculated  to  trammel  their  advance  toward  local  self- 
government,  that  lofty  idea  was  working  out  in  America  the  great  problem 
of  republicanism,  whose  demonstration  by  actual  achievements  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  were  dreading.  It  was  an  idea  that  had  spontaneous  birth  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  colonists  when  they  first  felt  the  stimulating  air  of  the 
freedom  of  their  forest  homes ;  and  it  grew  into  a  mighty  force  in  the 
bosoms  of  individuals  before  any  one  dared  to  openly  promulgate  it.  It 
was  the  early  inspiration  out  of  which  grew  the  democracy  that  finally 
impelled  the  colonists  to  proclaim  themselves  independent  and  to  establish 
a  nation  here. 

The  common  danger,  as  we  have  seen,  caused  a  confederation  of  New 
England  colonies  in  1643,  but  the  national  idea  was  lacking,  and  it  was  short- 
lived. A  half  a  century  later,  William  Penn  put  forth  a  plan  for  a  general 
union  of  all  the  colonies,  for  their  mutual  welfare,  in  which  he  proposed  the 
appointment  of  persons  in  each  colony,  who  should  meet  at  specified  times, 
in  a  general  congress  to  mature  plans  for  the  common  good,  whose  presiding 
officer  should  be  a  high  commissioner  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  time 
of  war  should  command  all  of  the  colonial  forces.  Penn's  plan  was  com- 
mended by  many  thoughtful  persons,  and  it  was  likened  to  the  Grecian 
Amphictyonic  Council.  After  that,  writers  in  England  and  the  colonies 
publicly  discussed  the  topic,  not  with  any  idea  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonists  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  with  a  feeling  that  a  national 
union  here  would  redound  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  citizens.  When,  early  in  the  last  century,  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  evident  designs  of  the  French  to  supplant  the  English  in 
America,  Daniel  Coxe,  who  had  been  a  prominent  man  in  New  Jersey, 
published  a  volume  in  London  (1722),  in  which  he  proposed  that  all  the 
British  colonies  here  should  be  united  by  a  national  covenant,  in  a  national 
government,  over  which  a  supreme  viceroy  or  governor,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  should  preside  in  some  part  of  America,  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies  to  be  subordinate  to  him  ;  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  general 
congress  of  deputies   chosen   by  the   several   colonies   to  promote  unity  of 
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action  in  times  of  danger.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  made 
similar  suggestions ;  and  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia,  recommended, 
not  only  a  union  of  the  colonies  for  mutual  defence,  but  a  confederation  of 
the  Indians  then  friendly  toward  th**  English,  with  the  tribes  more  in  the 
interior  and  under  the  influence  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  several  congresses  or  conventions  of  leading 
men  in  the  colonies,  having  for  their  object  the  union  of  the  people  of  the 
several  provinces  for  the  public  good,  or  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians.  One  of  these  was  held  at  Albany  in  1684,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  governments  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations.  In  1693,  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New 
York,  in  compliance  with  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  king,  called  a 
congress  of  commissioners  from  New  England  and  other  colonies  to  consult 
about  the  quotas  of  men  and  money  which  the  several  provinces  should 
raise  for  common  defence  against  the  French.  The  call  was  so  feebly 
answered  that  nothing  was  done  by  the  few  present.  This  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  meeting  of  commissioners  at  Albany  with  sachems  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  Five  Nations  frorr; 
making  a  peace  with  the  French  in  Canada. 

When  it  was  resolved  to  invade  Canada  with  a  land  and  naval  force,  in 
171 1,  a  convention  was  held  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  to  consult  upon 
the  matter,  at  which  the  governors  of  several  of  the  colonies  appeared  and 
agreed  upon  the  quotas.  The  expedition  that  followed,  under  Colonel 
Nicholson  on  land  and  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  on  the  water,  proved  dis- 
astrous, as  we  have  seen.  In  1722,  a  congress  of  colonial  officials  and  Indian 
sachems  was  held  at  Albany  for  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  feeling  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  alliance  then  existing  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
And  in  1744,  a  similar  congress,  for  the  same  purpose,  met  at  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  whereat  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of  the  Six 
(late  Five)  Nations  were  in  attendance. 

The  last  of  these  colonial  congresses,  all  exhibiting  tendencies  toward  a 
national  union,  was  held  at  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1748,  soon  after  news 
had  reached  the  colonies  of  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  having  been 
signed  by  the  commissioners  of  England  and  France.  The  congress  was 
called  for  a  two-fold  purpose.  The  antagonisms  between  the  royal  governors 
and  the  people  were  alarming  to  the  crown  officers  in  America,  and  the 
latter  wished  to  secure  a  colonial  revenue  through  British  interference,  and 
not  be  subjected,  in  the  matter,  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  colonial  assemblies. 
Foremost  among  these  crown  officers  who  were  willing  to  abridge  the  rightu 
of  the  people,  were  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Shirley, 
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of  Massachusetts.  They  had  promoted  the  assembUng  of  the  congress  with 
a  hope  that  that  body  would  favor  their  scheme,  and  they  were  both  there 
with  their  poHtical  friends.  Another  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
savage  neighbors  on  the  west,  and  the  Enghsh.  A  vast  concourse  of  bar- 
barians were  there.  The  royal  governors  gained  nothing  for  themselves; 
but  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Indians.  They  agreed 
that  no  Frenchman  should  abide  within  their  borders ;  also,  not  to  send  any 
delegation  to  Canada,  and  to  have  their  warriors  ready  for  the  service  of  the 
English  whenever  they  should  be  called  for. 

A  crisis  in  political  affairs  in  the  colonies  was  now  at  hand.  The  royal 
governors  perceived  that  something  must  speedily  be  done  to  curb  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people,  or  local  self-government  would  super  ;ede 
royal  authority.  It  was  necessary  to  convince  parliament  of  this  truth. 
Only  through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantatiotts  could  this  be  done.  This 
was  a  Board  or  Committee  appointed  by  the  crown  in  1696,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  a  general  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies.  It 
was  originally  composed  of  seven  members  and  a  president.  To  them  the 
royal  governors  were  requested  to  give  frequent  and  full  information  of  the 
condition  of  their  respective  governments  concerning  political  and  commer- 
cial affairs,  and  particularly  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assemblies  ;  also  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  public  service,  and  hov/  they  were  expended.  To 
this  Board  the  royal  agents  in  the  colonies  addressed  their  letters.  "  It  was 
the  lion's  mouth,"  says  Frothingham  in  his  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  "  into  which  the  accusations  and  complaints  against  the  colonies 
were  indiscriminately  cast." 

To  arouse  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  action,  some  overt  act 
of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  must  be  obtained.  The  bluff 
Admiral  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  bring  on  the 
crisis,  and  that  province  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  collision.  The  royal 
governors  were  to  aid  him  by  representations  to  the  Board  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  people  and  their  disloyalty.  Governor  Shirley  took  occasion,  when 
the  people  of  Boston  had  liberated  some  of  their  citizens  from  the  grasp  of 
a  British  admiral  who  had  impressed  them  into  the  naval  service,  to  repre- 
sent the  act  as  a  rebellious  insurrection.  "  The  chief  cause  of  the  mobbish 
turn  of  a  town  inhabited  by  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,"  he  continued, 
"  is  its  constitution,  by  which  the  management  of  it  devolves  on  the  popu- 
lace, assembled  in  their  town  meetings."  Royalists  in  Pennsylvania  wrote 
words  of  warning,  saying  that  "the  obstinate,  wrong-headed  Assembly  of 
Quakers  "  in  that  colony,  "  pretended  not  to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty 
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or  his  government,"  and  that  "  they  may,  in  time,  apply  the  pubHc  money  to 
purposes  injurious  to  the  crown  and  the  mother  country."  "Virginia," 
wrote  its  governor,  "  formerly  an  orderly  province,  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown."  In  a  similar  strain  loyalists 
wrote  from  all  the  provinces ;  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  a  young  man  a  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  The 
Lords  of  Trade,  was  satisfied  that  royal  authority  in  the  colonies  was  in 
peril,  and  so  informed  the  ministry.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Glen,  of  South 
Carolina,  he  promised  "a very  serious  consideration  on  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  those  defects  of  the  constitution  which  have  spread  them- 
selves over  many  of  the  plantations,  and  are  destructive  to  all  order  and 
government." 

Governor  Clinton  sought,  and  soon  found  an  occasion  for  a  quarrel  with 
the  New  York  Assembly.  He  demanded  of  that  body  an  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  for  five  years  next  ensuing,  with  a  view  of 
making  himself,  as  governor,  independent  of  the  assembly.  As  he  expected, 
they  refused  their  compliance.  Then  he  warned  them  of  the  danger  of 
incurnng  the  displeasure  of  parliament,  and  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  at 
once  wrote  letters  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  complaining  of  the  rebellious 
tendencies  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  assembly,  charging  them  with  claim- 
ing "  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  parliament ;  "  that  they  had  "  set  up 
the  people  as  the  high  court  of  American  appeal ;  "  that  they  had  "  virtually 
assumed  all  of  the  public  money  into  their  own  hands,  and  issued  it  without 
warrant  from  the  governor,"  and,  also,  had  assumed  the  right  to  nominate 
all  officers  of  government ;  to  reward  all  services  by  granting  the  salaries  an- 
nually, "  not  to  the  office,  but  by  name  to  the  person  in  the  office,"  and  that 
the  "  system  if  not  speedily  remedied,  would  effect  the  dependency  of  the 
colonies  on  the  crown."  He  besought  the  king  to  "  make  a  good  example 
for  all  America,  by  regulating  the  government  of  New  York."  He  declared 
that  until  that  should  be  done  he  could  not  "  meet  the  assembly  without 
danger  of  exposing  the  king's  authority,"  and  himself,  "  to  contempt." 

After  violent  quarrels  with  all  political  factions  in  the  province,  Clinton 
abandoned  the  government  in  disgust,  and  returned  home.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who  came  with  instructions  to  demand  from 
the  assembly  a  permanent  revenue  to  be  disbursed  solely  by  himself.  His 
council  assured  him  that  the  assembly  would  refuse  compliance  with  the 
demand.  Foreseeing  much  trouble  ahead,  he  became  despondent.  This 
state  of  mind  was  aggravated  by  grief  because  of  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife,  and  he  hanged  himself  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  garden 
fence  at  his  lodgings  in  New  York. 
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The  attitude  of  the  New  York  Assembly  was  applauded  by  the  leaders 
of  popular  opinion  in  the  other  colonies ;  and  had  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament 
which  Halifax  proposed  been  pressed  with  vigor  much  longer,  the  revolution 
which  broke  out  about  twenty  years  later  would  doubtless  have  occurred 
then.  But  more  urgent  considerations  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  and  the  American  colonies  at  that  time.  Ever  since  the  English 
captured  Louisburg,  in  1745,  and  D'Anville  experienced  his  naval  disasters, 
the  French  had  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  extension  and 
strengthening  of  their  dominion  in  America.  They  were  resolved  on  a 
persistent  strife  for  power ;  and  their  aggressive  movements  about  the  year 
1753,  aroused  the  British  government  and  the  American  colonial  assemblies 
and  people  to  the  necessity  of  employing  equally  vigorous  measures  for 
opposing  their  common  enemy.  Then  the  colonists  united  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  Home  Government  in  defence  of  British  dominion  in 
America.  Then  began  the  conflict  known  in  America  as  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  we  will  now 
consider. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  TREATY  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE — EFFORTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  DOMINION 
IN  AMERICA — THE  OHIO  LAND  COMPANY — EVENTS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA — SUFFERINGS  OF  THK 
FRENCH  INHABITANTS  THERE — ATTEMPTS  TO  ENSLAVE  THE  AMERICANS  RESISTED — MAHEW's 
PATRIOTIC  SERMONS — MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ALARM  THE  ENGLISH — THE  OHIO  COUN- 
TRY  EXPLORED — TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES— HOSTILE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FRENCH — 
MAJOR   WASHINGTON'S   EMBASSY   TO   THE   FRENCH    COMMANDER. 

THE  famous  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  produced  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe,  and  a  lull  in  warfare  in  America.  It  seemed  to 
promise  a  long  repose  from  war  in  both  hemispheres.  In  that 
ancient  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  Charlemagne  was  born  and  where  he 
died,  and  where  fifty-five  emperors  have  been  crowned,  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain  and  Genoa,  signed  a  solemn 
treaty  which  ended  a  war  begun  in  1740.  That  was  the  consequence  of  the 
ascension  of  the  throne  of  Austria  by  Maria  Theresa  in  conformity  to  the 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction  " — a  royal  ordinance — of  her  father,  Charles  the  Sixth 
of  Germany,  made  in  1713.  That  treaty  confirmed  six  other  treaties  which 
had  been  made  in  the  space  of  a  century ;  and  hopeful  men  looked  for  the 
peace  of  the  millennium  almost.  But  that  treaty  was  made  delusive  by  a 
further  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  dominion  in  America. 

The  commissioners  at  Ai.\-la-Chapelle  had  hardly  reached  their  homes 
before  the  rash  and  inexperienced  Earl  of  Halifax,  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  observing  the  steady  encroachments  upon  claimed 
English  domain  in  America,  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  French  there, 
resolved  to  employ  measures  for  securing  to  England  the  conquered  territory 
on  the  east  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  River  on  the  west :  the  latter  by 
settlements  and  colonization.  The  Indians  there  were  friendly  to  the 
English,  and  the  Six  Nations  held  the  passes  from  Canada  to  that  rich  valley. 

Virginians  and  Marylanders  had  proposed  the  planting  of  an  English 
colony  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  there  was  seen  only  here 
and  there  the  solitary  cabin  of  an  English  trader.  Halifax  regarded  that 
region  as  "the  centre  of  the  British  dominions,"  and  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  instruct  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  grant  to  a  company  of  speculators 
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five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
River.  This  association  was  known  as  Tlie  Ohio  Land  Company.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  company  should  not  be  called  upon  for  quit-rent  for  the 
space  of  ten  years.     It  was  also  agreed  that  within  seven  years  at  least  one 
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hundred  families  should  be  settled  on  the  tract,  and  the  company,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  build  a  fort  there.  Among  the  proprietors  was  Robert 
Dinwiddle  of  Scotland,  then  surveyor-general  for  the  southern  colonies,  who 
was  soon  afterward  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia. 

At  the  same  time  cruel  measures  were  adopted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  securing  dominion  in  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  govern- 
ment and  French  priests  proceeded  to  coax  the  simple  French  inhabitants 
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to  leave  their  ancient  settlements  on  the  peninsula  and  take  a  position  near 
the  frontier,  the  object  being  to  make  them  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English.  At  about  the  same  time  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, proposed  to  remove  the  Acadians  altogether,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  English  colonies,  because  they  were  French  Roman  Catholics, 
and  to  settle  their  country  with  Protestants.  This  atrocious  proposal  was 
opposed  by  the  British  ministry  at  first.  A  more  humane  policy  was 
adopted.  It  was  to  settle  so  many  Protestants  among  the  Acadians  that 
the  obedience  of  the  French  inhabitants  to  British  authority  would  be 
secured.  Protestants  in  European  countries  were  invited  to  settle  there, 
under  English  protection,  but  responses  were  few.  Finally,  the  British 
government  induced  disbanded  British  soldiers  and  marines  to  accept  lands 
among  the  Acadians  and  to  settle  there.  During  the  year  1749,  about 
fourteen  hundred  of  these,  led  by  Colonel  Cornwallis,  went  among  the 
Acadians  and  planted  the  first  English  town  east  of  the  Penobscot,  in  a 
dreary  place,  and  named  it  Halifax.  This  was  in  compliment  to  the  ener- 
getic earl  who  had  actively  promoted  the  emigration. 

Now  the  serious  troubles  of  the  simple-minded  Acadians  began.  When, 
twenty  years  before,  they  bowed  submissively  to  English  rule,  they  had 
been  promised  freedom  in  religious  matters,  and  exemption  from  bearing 
arms  against  the  French  and  Indians.  This  gave  them  the  name  of  French 
Neutrals.  Now  they  were  ordered  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  religious  matters,  and  be 
subjected  to  all  the  duties  of  English  subjects.  A  thousand  of  the  men 
signed  a  petition  humbly  asking  permission  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove 
to  some  place  to  be  provided  by  the  French  government.  Their  hearts  bore 
allegiance  to  France  and  the  ancient  church,  and  they  begged  not  to  be 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  the  one,  nor  to  forswear  the  other.  The 
haughty  Cornwallis  said  to  the  ambassadors  who  brought  the  petition  to 
him:  "Take  the  oath  or  your  property  will  be  confiscated.  It  is  for  me  to 
command  :  you  to  obey." 

More  cruel  were  the  proceedings  against  the  Indians  on  the  peninsula, 
whom  Jesuit  priests  had  incited  to  furious  raids  along  the  New  England 
frontiers.  Cornwallis  summoned  a  powerful  Micmac  chief  to  his  presence. 
He  came,  feathered  and  painted,  with  two  young  warriors.  Wrapped  in  his 
blanket,  he  stood  erect  and  defiant  before  the  English  commander.  Corn- 
wallis demanded  the  instant  submission  of  all  the  tribe  to  British  authority. 
The  chief  haughtily  replied  :  "  The  land  on  which  you  sleep,  is  ours ;  we 
sprung  from  it  as  do  the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  the  flowers.  It  is  ours 
forever,  and  we  will  not  yield  it  to  any  man ; "  and  turning  on  his  heel  went 
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back  to  his  people.  Under  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  who  declared  that 
the  Indians  on  the  peninsula  were  "  banditti,  ruffians  or  rebels,"  Cornwallis 
offered  ten  guineas  for  every  one  of  them  "  taken  or  killed,"  to  be  paid  on 
producing  the  body  or  scalp  of  the  savage.  Such  were  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  English  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century  for  checking  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  east  and  west  of  their  domain.  At 
that  time  the  English  in  America  numbered  almost  a  million  and  a  half;  the 
French  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  but  they  controlled 
much  of  the  Indian  power  of  the  continent.  France  and  England  were 
heirs  to  an  ancient  quarrel  originating  far  back  in  feudal  ages  and  kept  alive 
by  freq-'ent  collisions. 

While  the  French  power  in  America  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  the  remote  north- 
eastern  portion   of  the    continent,  and   in   the  western    wilderness   to  very 
distant  missionary  stations,  very  little  apprehension  of  real  danger  to  their 
colonies  was  felt  by  the  English ;  but  when,  after  the  French  lost  Louisburg 
in  1745,  they  built  strong  vessels  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  made  stronger 
their   little   trading  fort  at  Niagara ;  built   a   cordon  of  fortifications,  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans ;  claimed  domin- 
ion over  all  the  territory  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
plausible  plea  that  the  French  were  the  discoverers  of  a  greater  portion  of 
that  stream,  and  were  negotiating  treaties  with  the  powerful  Delawares  and 
Shawnoese,   on    the   frontiers   of   Pennsylvania    and    Virginia,   the    English 
perceived  real  and  impending  danger.     The  American  colonists  saw  it  first, 
and  were  alarmed  ;  hence  the   proposition   to  plant  an   English   settlement 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.       It  was  at  that  moment,  when  there  appeared  the 
plausible  pretext  of  a  necessity  for  united  action,  under  a  single  head,  against 
the    French,    that    the   British    government    resolved   to  assert    its    supreme 
authority  in  the  colonies.      Governor  Shirley,  a  thorough  royalist,  proposed 
the    building    of   frontier   forts,    under   the    direction   of   royal    officers   and 
engineers,   at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,   and    demanding   from    them    the 
levying  of  a  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose.      The  crown  officers  of  New  York 
approved    the    measure.       Shirley    went  to  England  to  perfect  his  schemes, 
and  found  the  government  eager  to  do  anything  to    check    the    democratic 
spirit  in  America  which  was  evidently  aiming  at  legislative  independence,   if 
not  the  setting  up  of  an  independent  sovereignty.       The  English-Americans 
found  themselves  in    the    critical    position    of   being   compelled  to  fight  the 
French  and  Indians  for  the  preservation  of  their   domain,   and    to    contend 
with  the  mother  country  for    their   chartered    rights    and    natural    liberties. 
The  French  were  their  political  and  religious  enemies,    and    menaced    them 
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with  open  hostility ;  their  British  bretliren  were  their  social  foes,  nesthng  in 
their  bosoms,  and  seeking  to  conquer  their  noble  and  holy  aspirations  under 
false  pretences.  Yet  the  Americans  were  hopeful  and  firm.  When  the 
Lords  of  Trade  induced  the  parliament  to  attempt  to  assert  its  supremacy 
in  the  colonies,  and  royal  governors,  under  instructions,  demanded  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  in  haughty  words,  the  money  and  the  rights  of  the 
Americans,  their  demands  were  met  by  a  quiet  defiance  in  the  form  of  posi- 
tive refusals  and  energetic  protests  of  an  indignant  people.  These  had, 
many  of  them,  been  driven  from  England  by  persecution;  had  founded 
homes  and  built  up  states  without  England's  aid,  and  had  spent  blood  and 
treasure  freely  for  England's  honor  and  glory  without  even  the  poor  return 
of  thanks ;  therefore  this  insidious  attempt  to  enslave  them  gave  vehemence 
to  their  determination  to  assert  their  right  to  local  self-government  at  all 
hazards.  Their  bold  attitude  at  this  time  made  the  imperial  government 
pause,  and  reserve  its  wrath  for  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  words  of  young  Mahew  went  forth  from  his  pulpit  in  Boston,  at  that 
time,  with  the  seeming  unction  and  authority  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord" — when,  with  fervid  eloquence,  he  denounced  the 
unholy  alliance  of  church  and  state  for  stamping  out  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  then  no  secret  that  the  English  hierarchy  were  conspiring  with 
the  crown  for  the  establishment  of  an  episcopacy  in  America,  and  making 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  the  state  form  of  public  worship.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  for  enslaving  the  Americans.  Whitefield  had  sounded 
the  alarm-bell  in  New  England,  and  Mahew  was  among  the  first  to  openly 
avow  the  public  dissatisfaction.  He  vehemently  reproved  the  "  impious 
bargain  between  the  sceptre  and  the  surplice."  "  Resist  the  small  begin- 
nings of  civil  tyranny,"  he  said,  "  lest  it  should  swell  to  a  torrent  and  deluge 
empires."  "  The  divine  right  of  kings,  and  non-resistance,"  he  said  in  a 
sermon  in  1750,  "are  as  fabulous  and  chimerical  as  the  most  absurd  reveries 
of  ancient  or  modern  visionaries.  ...  If  those  who  bear  the  title  of 
civil  rulers  do  not  perform  the  duty  of  civil  rulers — if  they  injure  and 
oppress — they  have  not  the  least  pretence  to  be  honored  or  obeyed.  If  the 
common  safety  or  utility  would  not  be  promoted  by  submission  to  the 
government,  there  is  no  motive  for  submission."  And  he  declared  that 
disobedience,  under  such  circumstance,  became  "  lawful  and  glorious."  The 
sentiment  of  the  colonists  was  responsive ;  and  the  temper  manifested  by  the 
people  then  was  the  herald  of  that  flame  of  feeling  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  kindled  the  old  war  for  independence.  It  aroused  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  crown  and  its  creatures  against  the  Americans,  and  history 
was  repeated.     Demosthenes  said  to  the  Thebans  two  thousand  years  before : 
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"We  are  well  aware  of  that  inextinguishable  hatred  which  kings  and  the 
slaves  of  kings  have  ever  felt  towards  nations  which  have  plumed  themselves 
on  being  free." 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  The  disputes  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America  ripened  into  action. 

The  French  were  offended  by  the  planting  of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia; 
and  a  partisan  named  La  Corne,  professing  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
Joncaire,  chief  captain  in  Canada,  took  possession  of  the  isthmus  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  with  the  main,  with  a  large  force  of  French  and  Indians. 
He  summoned  the  Acadians  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  English  and 
take  refuge  with  the  French  ;  and  that  poor  people  were  at  their  wits'  end. 
He  held  a  village  (now  Fort  Lawrence),  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  France. 

When  Cornwallis  heard  of  this  he  called  upon  Massachusetts  to  help  in 
dislodging  the  intruders.  The  Assembly  replied :  "  By  the  constitution  of 
this  province  we  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  raising  supplies." 
So  they  politely  refused,  and  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  the 
slender  means  at  his  command.  With  four  hundred  soldiers  he  appeared  in 
transports  before  the  town.  The  alarmed  Jesuit  priest  set  fire  to  the  church, 
and  compelled  the  bewildered  inhabitants  to  lay  their  houses  in  ashes  and 
flee  across  the  river.  The  French  were  too  strong  for  the  English,  and  the 
latter  withdrew.  A  second  expedition,  a  few  months  later,  was  successful. 
Fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  the  French  had  built  opposite  the  desolated  town, 
was  captured,  with  loss  of  life.  This  was  the  first  blood  they  had  shed  in 
war  since  the  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     It  was  now  August,  1750. 

This  event  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  French  vessels  by  an  English 
man-of-war  off  Cape  Sable.  The  French  government,  exasperated  by  these 
insults  to  their  flag,  broke  off  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
boundaries  in  America,  and  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  At  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  the  theatre  of  the 
first  passage  at  arms. 

The  Ohio  Land  Company  took  measures  for  defining  and  occupying  their 
domain.  Thomas  Lee,  Augustine  and  Lawrence  Washington,  and  other 
leading  Virginia  members  of  the  Company,  ordered  goods  to  be  sent  from 
London  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade ;  and  as  no  attempt  at  settlement  could 
be  safely  made  without  some  previous  arrangement  with  the  Indians,  the 
Company  petitioned  the  Virginia  government  to  invite  the  savages  to  a 
treaty  council.  As  a  preliminary  movement,  the  Company  took  measures 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  best  lands  beyond  the  mountains. 
English  traders  with  the  Indians  had  traversed  the  passes  through  them, 
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and  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  beyond,  but  the  Com- 
pany wished  more  definite  knowledge.  In  the  autumn  of  1750,  Christopher 
Gist,  from  the  borders  of  the  Yadkin,  was  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  bold  and 
skillful  woodsman,  and  acquainted  with  Indian  life ;  and  he  was  employed 
to  cross  the  great  hills  and  spy  out  the  land.  He  was  instructed  to  observe 
the  best  mountain  passes ;  to  explore  the  country  as  far  down  as  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (Louisville)  ;  examine  the  most  useful  streams  and  count  their 
falls;  search  out  the  fertile  level  lands;  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  make  as  accurate  a  chart  of  the  region  as  his  observations  would 
allow. 


GIST   EXPLORING    THE   WILDERNESS. 


Gist  left  Alexandria  on  horseback  at  the  close  of  October;  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  waded  through  snow-drifts  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains;  swam  his  horse  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  made  his 
way  through  a  rich  narrow  valley  to  Logstown,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  the  Indian  council.  He  presented  himself  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
British  sovereign.  As  such  he  was  respected  by  the  chief,  but  the  savages 
received  him  with  coolness.  "  You  are  come  to  settle  the  Indians'  land," 
said  the  chief;  "  you  never  shall  go  home  safe."  Undaunted  by  this  covert 
threat.  Gist  pressed  forward  to  the  Muskingum,  stopping  at  a  village  of 
Ottawas,  who  were  friends  of  the  French.  The  Wyandots  at  Muskingum 
received  him  cordialh',  and  there  he  found  George  Croghan,  an  emissary  of 
the  Pennsylvanians  who  were  jealous  of  the  Ohio  Company,  regarding  them 
as  rivals  seeking  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest. 
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Gist  crossed  the  Muskingum  as  he  had  crossed  the  Ohio — the  "  beautiful 
river,"  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois — and  pushing  on  with  Croghan  and 
other  traders  through  the  stately  forests  and  across  savannahs  then  white 
with  snow,  he  reached  the  Scioto  River  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  There 
dwelt  some  Delawares ;  and  a  short  distance  below  the  Scioto  there  were 
Shawnoese  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio.  Both  professed  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  a  willingness  to  attend  a  general  council  at  Logstown. 

Northward  lay  the  beautiful  land  of  the  Miamis,  a  confederacy  really 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  they  were  friendly, 
Thither  the  representatives  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  went.  They  were 
kindly  received.  Strings  of  wampum  were  exchanged  as  tokens  of  friend- 
ship. A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  with  the  confederacy, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  all  the  friendly  tribes  to  meet  at  Logstown 
in  grand  council. 

Just  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  four  Ottawas  came  with  presents  from  the 
French.  The  Indian  sovereign,  who  presided  at  the  council,  immediately 
set  up  the  flags  of  France  and  England  side  by  side.  Addressing  the 
Ottawas,  he  said  :  "  The  path  of  the  French  is  bloody,  and  was  made  so  by 
them.  We  have  made  a  road  plain  for  our  brothers,  the  English,  and  your 
fathers  have  made  it  foul  and  crooked,  and  have  made  some  of  our  brethren 
prisoners.  This  we  look  upon  as  an  injury  dc-r.c  to  us."  Then  suddenly 
turning  his  back  upon  the  Ottawas,  he  left  the  council.  The  French  flag 
was  removed,  and  the  emissaries  who  bore  it  were  ordered  to  return  to  their 
Gallic  friends  at  Sandusky. 

Gist  viewed  the  magnificent  country  he  was  in  with  deepest  admiration, 
and  bidding  his  English  companions  and  the  dusky  barbarians  farewell,  he 
went  down  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami  to  the  Ohio  and  along  that  stream 
almost  to  the  Falls.  Then  he  penetrated  the  famous  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  with  its  marvellous  forests ;  climbed  over  the  mountains  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  Roanoke,  and  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of 
seven  months,  he  stood  before  Lawrence  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
then  chief  director  of  the  Ohio  Company,  with  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information. 

The  promised  council  of  the  western  tribes  was  not  held  until  June, 
1752.  Gist  was  there  as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  Colonel  Fry 
and  two  other  commissioners  represented  Virginia.  Friendly  relations  with 
the  Western  Indians  were  established  by  the  treaty,  but  the  barbarian  chiefs 
steadily  refused  to  recognize  any  English  title  to  lands  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  On  that  point  they  had  been  equally  firm  with  the 
French,  and    resisted    the    importunities   and    claims   of    both.     A    shrewd 
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Delaware  chief  said  to  Gist :  "  The  French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  English  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ; 
where  is  the  Indians'  land.'"  It  was  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Gist 
did  not  attempt  it,  but  said :  "  Indians  and  white  men  are  subjects  of  the 
British  king,  and  all  have  an  equal  privilege  of  taking  up  and  possessing  the 
land,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  sovereign." 

The  Ohio  Company  sent  out  surveyors  to  explore  the  country,  make 
definite  boundaries  and  prepare  for  settlements.  English  traders  penetrated 
the  Ohio  country  to  the  domain  of  the  Miamis  and  beyond,  and  the  Indians 
found  profit  by  their  friendly  relations  with  them.  The  jealousy  of  the 
French  was  aroused.  They  regarded  the  English  as  intruders.  They  saw 
with  alarm  the  waning  French  influence  among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley,  and  presaged  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their  fortified  line  of  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Finally,  in  1753,  they 
seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  surveyors  and  traders ;  and  about  twelve 
hundred  French  soldiers  were  employed  to  erect  forts  in  the  wilderness 
between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie.  One  of 
these  was  erected  at  Fresq'-isle,  now  Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  that  name.  Another  was  reared  at  Le  Boeuf,  on  French  Creek,  now 
Waterford  ;  and  a  third  was  constructed  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
and  the  Alleghany  River,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Franklin. 

The  Ohio  Company  complained  of  these  hostile  demonstrations.  Their 
lands  lay  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  and  the  authorities  of  that 
colony  felt  it  their  duty  to  interfere  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany. Already  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  received 
instructions  from  England  to  repel  the  French  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary. 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  one  of  the  Company,  and  now  governor  of  Virginia, 
determined  to  first  send  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  the 
French  commander.  Now,  George  Washington,  who  was  destined  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the  world, 
first  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  public  action,  at  the  very  opening  of  that 
illustrious  drama  whose  closing  scene  was  the  founding  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Young  Washington  was  then  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  j'ears  of  age. 
He  was  of  an  excellent  and  honorable  family,  whose  roots  lay  far  back  in 
English  history.  He  was  a  sort  of  foster-son  of  old  Lord  Fairfax ;  and  as  a 
public  surveyor  and  skillful  hunter,  had  traversed  the  forests  of  Virginia  far 
and  near,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  had 
been  commissioned  a  major  of  militia,  charged  with  defending  the  colony 
against  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with    alacrity  and    zeal.     Fraternal  affection  had  called  him  from  them  to 
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attend  upon  a  dying  brother,  but  he  had  evinced,  during  his  short  service, 
such  an  aptitude  for  miHtary  pursuits,  and  such  faithfulness  in  performance, 
that  he  was  marked  for  promotion. 

Dinwiddie  sent  for  Major  Washington.  He  appeared  promptly  at  the 
room  of  the  governor  (more  exactly  the  lieutenant-governor)  in  the  old  state- 
house  at  Williamsburg,  late  in  October,  1753.  Dinwiddie  was  a  bald-headed 
Scotchman,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  with  thin  sandy  hair,  stout  built,  and 
so  extremely  nervous  that  his  writing  bore  the  marks  of  a  trembling  hand. 
Young  Washington  was  full  six  feet  in  height,  strongly  built,  with  a  florid 
complexion  and  every  indication  of  high  health  and  physical  strength.  The 
governor  then  first  revealed  to  the  major  the  object  of  his  summons,  and 
received  his  cheerful  agreement  to  perform  whatever  dut\'  might  be  required 
of  him.  The  governor  gave  him  a  commission  and  instructions  to  proceed 
to  the  quarters  of  the  French  commander,  and  present  to  him  in  person  a 
letter  from  Dinwiddie,  in  which  the  governor  inquired  by  what  authority 
French  troops  had  presumed  to  intrude  upon  the  territory  of  the  British 
monarch,  and  what  were  his  designs.  It  was  a  mission  of  great  delicacy, 
and  was  accompanied  by  not  a  little  peril.  Discretion,  ability,  courage, 
physical  endurance,  experience  in  wood-craft  and  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
manners,  were  requisite.  Believing  young  Washington  to  be  possessed  of 
all  of  these,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  governor  chose  him  to  be  his  ambas- 
sador, out  of  hundreds  of  the  more  pretentious  aristocracy  of  Virginia.  The 
result  was  creditable  alike  to  the  character  of  Major  Washington  and  the 
sagacity  of  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

Washington  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Logstown  (on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  about  fourteen  miles  below  the  site  of  Pittsburgh) ;  convene  influ- 
ential Indian  chiefs  there;  tell  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  request  them 
to  furnish  him  a  competent  escort  as  a  safeguard  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  commander.  There  he  was  to  demand  an  answer  to  Dinwiddle's 
letter  in  the  name  of  his  king ;  to  observe,  with  caution,  the  number  of 
troops  that  had  crossed  the  lake;  perceive  the  strength  and  number  of  their 
forts,  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  gain  all  information  possible 
concerning  the  French  on  the  English  frontier.  With  these  instructions 
Washington  left  Williamsburg,  the  Virginia  capital,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  and  was  joined  by  John  Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  Jacob 
Van  Braam,  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
to  assist  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people  he  was  going  to  see.  On  his 
way  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist,  who  acted  as  guide.  With  these,  and  four 
other  men  (two  of  them  Indian  traders),  with  horses,  tents  and  baggage, 
they  left   the   borders  of   civilization   at  the   mouth   of   Will's   Creek   (now 
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Cumberland,  Maryland),  and  made  their  way  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
then  covered  with  snow.  They  endured  every  hardship  incident  to  a  dreary 
wilderness  and  the  rigors  of  winter.  The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  full  to 
their  brims.  Over  the  large  ones  they  passed  upon  frail  and  rudely  con- 
structed rafts,  wading  and  swimming  their  horses  through  the  floods  of  the 
smaller  streams.  Late  in  November  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  on 
the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  where  they  rested  a  few  days,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Logstown,  accompanied  by  an  influential  sachem  of  the  Delawares. 

The  headquarters  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Logstown.  A  bold  and  patriotic  chief  named  Half-King,  who,  when 
the  French  came  with  arms  and  built  forts  in  his  country,  had  vehemently 
protested  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  had  been 
treated  with  disdain,  volunteered,  with  two  other  chiefs  and  a  skillful  hunter, 
to  escort  the  English  company  of  eight  to  the  headquarters  of  the  French. 
In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he  thought  the  English  were  only  seeking  to 
establish  a  trade  with  the  tribes  for  mutual  benefit.  He  and  his  people  soon 
found  that  the  French  and  English  were  equally  governed  by  the  ethics  of 
the  mailed  hand--"  Might  makes  Right,"  and  came  to  deprive  them  of 
their  domain  and  liberty. 

After  braving  perils  and  hardships,  the  little  company  found  themselves, 
early  in  December,  at  Fort  Venango  (now  Franklin),  the  French  outpost 
commanded  by  M.  Joncaire.  He  received  the  English  with  civility,  but 
tried  to  detach  and  detain  the  Indians.  He  remembered  the  patriotic 
speech  of  Half-King  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  the  chief  said :  "  The 
Great-King  above  allowed  the  land  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us,  so  I 
desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have  done  our  brothers,  the  English ;  for  I  will 
keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial  for  both,  to  see  which 
will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it  and  make  equal  sharers  with  us."  Joncaire 
hoped  to  gain  his  confidence  by  shaking  his  faith  in  the  English,  but  did  not 
succeed. 

Further  up  the  French  Creek,  Washington  found  St.  Pierre,  at  Fort  Le 
BcEuf.  Here  was  the  end  of  the  Virginia  ambassador's  journey  of  forty-one 
days.  The  French  commandant  received  him  and  his  companions  with 
great  politeness.  He  was  an  elderly  and  courtly  knight  of  St.  Louis  who, 
in  his  early  years,  had  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  the  Great,  and  had 
escaped  the  corruptions  of  the  licentious  court  of  his  successor.  He  received 
the  governor's  letter  with  thanks ;  entertained  the  bearer  and  his  friends 
four  days,  and  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Major  Washington  a  sealed 
letter  in  reply  to  Dinwiddle's.  With  this  letter  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  the  forts  and  forces  of  the  French,  gathered  by  himself  and 
34 
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his    associates,  Washington    returned  to    WilHamsburgh    at   the   middle  of 
January. 

The  return  journey  was  more  perilous  and  fatiguing  than  the  first.  A 
greater  portion  of  it  was  performed  by  Washington  and  Gist  alone  and  on 
foot.  At  one  time  they  were  fired  at  by  Indians  supposed  to  have  been 
incited  to  the  deed  by  Joncaire.  On  another  occasion,  after  working  a 
whole  day  in  constructing  a  raft,  they  attempted  to  cross  the  swift  and 
;\vollen  current  of  the  Alleghany  River  upon  it.     The  stream  was  filled  with 
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floating  ice.  Tliey  embarked  at  twilight,  each  with  a  pack  on  his  back  and 
gun  strapped  to  it.  They  soon  found  themselves  buffeting  great  perils. 
Washington,  with  a  setting  pole,  was  trying  to  hold  the  frail  structure  that 
the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  he  was  jerked  off  into  water  ten  feet  deeo, 
and  saved  himself  from  drowning  by  catching  hold  of  a  raft-log.  The  raft 
was  crushed,  and  the  travelers,  thoroughly  drenched,  were  cast  upon  a  desert 
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island,  where  they  lay  upon  the  snow  all  night,  hungry  and  half-frozen.  Mr. 
Gist  had  all  of  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen.  Fortunately  the  ice 
was  so  thick  over  the  channel  in  the  morning  that  they  crossed  to  the 
main,  and  toward  evening,  suffering  with  cold,  they  reached  the  cabin  cf  a 
Scotch  settler,  near  the  spot  where,  a  year  and  a  half  afterward,.  Braddock 
fought  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  The 
island  on  which  the  travelers  were  wrecked  is  directly  opposite  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  known  as  Washing- 
ton's Island. 

After  this  adventure,  Major  Washington  and  his  companion  rested  two 
or  three  days  for  their  own  refreshment  and  to  procure  horses.  During  that 
time  the  major  paid  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Indian  Queen  Aliquippa, 
who  resided  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogany  rivers, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Alleghany  county.  She  had  complained  of  his 
neglect  in  not  calling  upon  her  when  on  his  outward  journey.  Young  Wash- 
ington explained  the  circumstances  that  prevented  him,  and  with  an  apology 
he  gave  her  a  coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  The  latter,  Washington  wrote, 
"  was  thought  the  much  better  present  of  the  two,"  and  harmony  of  feeling 
was  restored.  Aliquippa,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  had  per. 
formed  some  brave  deeds,  was  held  in  respect  amounting  almost  to  reverence 
by  the  Indians  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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REPLY  TO  DINWIDDIE's  LETTER — VIRGINIA  PREPARES  FOR  WAR — A  FORT  COMMENCED  ON  THE 
SITE  OF  PITTSBURGH — THE  FRENCH  SEIZE  IT  AND  NAME  IT  FORT  DU  QUESNE — WASHINGTON 
LEADS  TROOPS  TO  RECOVER  IT — ATTACKS  AND  DEFEATS  SOME  FRENCH  TROOPS — COMPELLED 
TO  SURRENDER  TO  THE  FRENCH  AFTERWARD — COLONIAL  CONVENTION  AT  ALBANY— PLAN  OF 
UNION  ADOPTED — IT  IS  REJECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY  AND  COLONIAL  ASSEMBLIES — 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  IN  ENGLAND — A  MAD  MILITARY  SCHEME  ABANDONED — WASHINGTON 
LEAVES  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  DISGUST — BRADDOCK  SENT  TO  AMERICA  WITH  TROOPS — 
PLAN   OF  THE   CAMPAIGN   FOR    1755    ARRANGED. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  letter  in  reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddle's  caused  imme- 
diate preparations  for  war.  It  was  soldierly  in  tone  and  courteous 
in  expression.  He  said  it  did  not  become  him  as  a  soldier  to  discuss 
civil  matters ;  that  Dinwiddle's  letter  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis 
Du  Quesne,  then  governor  of  Canada,  by  whose  orders  he  acted  and  whose 
instructions  he  should  carefully  obey  ;  and  that  the  summons  of  the  governor 
of  Virginia  to  the  French  to  retire  from  the  countr>'  immediately  could  not 
be  complied  with. 

Dinwiddle  laid  this  letter  before  his  council.  The  burgesses  had  shown 
themselves  indifferent  to  the  alleged  dangers  from  the  French ;  and  the 
chief  magistrate  and  his  advisers  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature.  Under  the  general  instructions  from  the  king,  they 
authorized  the  enlistment  of  two  hundred  men  to  march  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  build  two  forts  there  before  the  French  could  descend  that  stream  or  its 
tributaries  in  the  spring.  Major  Washington  wlj  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  troops  to  be  raised  ;  and 
the  journal  of  his  mission  to  the  French  commander  was  published  to  arouse 
the  people  to  action.  Washington  made  his  headquarters  for  recruiting  at 
Alexandria,  and  authorized  Captain  Trent  to  enlist  men  among  the  traders 
and  fron;:ier  settlers. 

Governor  Dinwiddle  now  convened  the  legislature,  and  sent  an  appeal  to 
the  other  colonies  for  help  in  the  work  so  gallantly  begun  by  Virginia.  All 
hesitated  excepting  North  Carolina,  whose  Assembly  immediately  voted 
men  and  money  for  the  purpose.  The  royal  governors  and  colonial  assem- 
blies were  then  wrangling  fiercely  about  the  supremacy  of  parliament  and 
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the  rights  of  the  Americans.  The  former  insisted  upon  the  exclusive  right 
of  parHament  to  fix  quotas,  direct  taxation  and  disburse  moneys  through  the 
agents  of  the  crown  in  the  colonies  ;  the  latter  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
do  these  things  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Universal  jealousy  produced 
perilous  procrastination.  The  danger  was  imminent.  The  warm  spring  days 
were  approaching,  when  the  snows  and  ice  would  disappear,  and  the  French 
might  be  seen  upon  the  waters  of  the  "  Beautiful  River." 

After  much  debate,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  who,  as  Dinwiddle 
complained,  were  "  in  a  republican  way  of  thinking,"  voted  men  and  money. 
They  authorized  the  raising  of  a  regiment  of  six  companies,  and  appointed 
Joshua  Fry,  an  English-born  gentleman,  colonel,  with  young  Washington  as 
his  lieutenant.  To  stimulate  enlistments,  Dinwiddle  was  authorized  to  offer 
as  a  bounty  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  to  be  divided 
among  the  soldiers  who  should  engage  in  the  expedition. 

Alexandria  was  made  the  place  of  military  rendezvous.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Washington,  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio — the  site  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh — was  chosen  the  place  on  which  to  build  the  first  fort ;  and 
Captain  Trent  was  instructed  to  employ  his  recruits  in  its  construction.  As 
the  spring  was  passing  away,  Washington,  who  was  yet  at  Alexandria,  was 
ordered  to  join  Trent  with  the  advance  of  the  military  force  and  assist  in  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  fort.  He  was  instructed  to  "  drive  away,  kill  and 
destroy,  or  seize  as  prisoners  all  persons  not  the  subjects  o*"  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  who  should  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  on  the 
Ohio  or  any  of  its  tributaries." 

Early  in  April,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  left  Alexandria  with  a 
small  force,  and  reached  Will's  Creek  (now  Cumberland)  on  the  20th.  On 
the  way  he  was  met  by  a  swift  runner  sent  by  the  friendly  Half-King  on  the 
Monongahela,  bearing  a  wampum-belt  and  this  message  from  the  chief: 
"  Come  to  our  assistance  as  soon  as  you  can ;  come  soon  or  we  are  lost, 
and  shall  never  meet  again.  I  speak  it  in  the  grief  of  my  heart."  The 
French  had  been  seen  embarking  on  the  Alleghany  at  Venango,  and  news 
of  the  movement  had  spread  alarm  among  the  barbarians  friendly  to  the 
English.  After  giving  the  heated  Indian  runner  food  and  a  flask  of  rum, 
Washington  sent  him  back  with  a  belt  and  the  words :  "  Your  friend  and 
brother  is  coming ;  be  strong  and  patient." 

As  he  approached  Will's  Creek,  Washington  was  met  by  another  runner, 
who  said  the  French  were  at  the  Forks ;  and  the  next  day  an  ensign  from 
Trent's  company  came  with  the  startling  news  that  the  French,  a  thousand 
strong,  with  eighteen  cannon,  sixty  bateaux  and  three  hundred  canoes,  had 
come  down  the  Alleghany,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Contrecoeur,  and 
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taken  possession  of  the  unfinished  fort.  Tliese  numbers  were  exaggerations, 
but  the  fact  remained  tliat  tlie  French  were  occupying  tlie  important  position 
at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio.  They  immediately  finished  the  fort  on  a  stronger 
plan,  and  named  it  Du  Quesne  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 

Colonel   Fry  had   not  yet  joined  the   advance.     The  young  lieutenant- 
colonel  assumed   the  responsibility  of  pressing  forward  with  his  handful  of 
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raw  recruits — not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — and  a  few 
pieces  of  light  artillery.  Leaving  the  borders  of  civilization  on  a  cool  morn- 
ing in  April,  these  pioneers  penetrated  the  wilderness  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio.  Without  shelter  from  cold  and  rain  ;  in  scanty  clothing  and  with  a 
small  supply  of  provisions,  they  dragged  the  cannon  over  the  great  wooded 
hills;  felled    trees;    bridged   streams;    made  causeways  over    marshes,    and 
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removed  rocks,  to  make  the  march  of  the  main  army  easier;  and  late  in  May 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Youghiogany,  within  forty  miles  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  There  Washington  received  a  message  from  Half-King,  saying: 
"  Be  on  your  guard.  The  French  are  near,  and  intend  to  strike  the  first 
English  whom  they  shall  see."  On  the  same  day  this  report  was  confirmed, 
lo-norant  of  the  number  of  the  French,  Washington  fell  back  to  a  fertile 
plain  which  he  had  crossed,  called  the  Great  Meadows,  and  there  built  a 
stockade  and  named  it  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  near  the  modern  national 
road  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  There  Mr.  Gist,  who  had  a  settlement  near,  came  to 
him  and  reported  that  he  had  discovered  the  tracks  of  the  French  within 
five  miles  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  message  came 
from  Half-King,  who  was  about  six  miles  distant,  saying  that  a  party  of 
armed  Frenchmen  were  lying  in  ambush  not  far  away.  Notwithstanding  the 
night  was  intensely  dark  and  the  rain  was  falling  copiously,  Washington 
immediately  set  off  with  forty  men,  in  single  file,  for  the  camp  of  the  friendly 
Mingo  Chief,  with  whom  he  made  arrangements  to  surprise  the  common  foe 
and  jointly  strike  him.  The  night  had  been  consumed  in  the  difficult  jour, 
ney  to  the  Mingo  camp,  and  it  was  after  sunrise  when  the  English  and 
Indians,  each  marching  in  parallel  lines,  in  single  file,  sought  the  hiding-place 
of  the  foe.  It  was  found  among  some  rocks.  Washington,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party  and  carried  a  musket,  when  he  saw  the  Frenchmen, 
shouted  Fire!  and  at  the  same  moment  discharged  his  own  gun  among 
them.  The  volleys  of  the  assailants  were  returned  with  spirit.  After  a  fight 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  Jumonville,  the  commander  of  the  French 
party  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed,  the  conflict  ceased.  Only  one  Vir- 
ginian was  killed.  Twenty-two  Frenchmen  were  made  prisoners,  taken  to 
Fort  Necessity,  and  then  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Eastern  Virginia. 
Of  the  fifty  followers  of  Jumonville,  only  fifteen  escaped. 

This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  So  was 
opened  by  young  Washington,  who  fired  the  first  gun,  that  long  and  bitter 
contest  for  the  rights  of  man  which,  like  an  earthquake,  shattered  into 
fragments  the  institutions  of  feudal  ages  which  had  been  transplanted  in 
our  country,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  society  in  Europe. 

This  skirmish,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  May,  1754,  made  a  profound 
impression.  It  was  exaggerated  by  French  publicists  and  diplomats. 
France  and  England  were  then  at  peace,  and  were  saying  sweet  things  to 
each  other,  disguising  bitterest  hatred  with  a  cloak  of  false  professions  of 
friendship.     The  attack  on  Jumonville  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  by  the 
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French.  It  was  alleged  that  Jumonville  was  a  civil  messenger,  bearing 
a  peaceful  despatch,  and  therefore  Washington  was  a  murderer.  This  fiction 
passed  into  French  history,  and  has  never  been  expunged.  There  is  no 
clearer  point  in  national  annals  than  the  fact  that  Jumonville  was  the  bearer 
of  a  hostile  summons,  and  his  skulking  in  ambush  is  proof  of  his  hostile 
intention.  ContreccEur  had  begun  war  by  capturing  the  fort  at  the  Forks ; 
and  every  circumstance  justified  the  conduct  of  Washington. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  Colonel  Fry  died  at  Will's  Creek,  leaving  Wash- 
ington in  chief  command.  A  few  troops  pressed  forward  to  join  him,  and  he 
was  burdened  at  Fort  Necessity  with  about  forty  families  of  friendly  Indians, 
among  them  those  of  Half-King  and  Queen  Aliquippa.  With  his  little  army 
swelled  to  about  four  hundred  men,  he  moved  toward  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
when  news  came  that  M.  de  Villiers,  brother  of  Jumonville,  had  marched 
with  some  Frenchmen  and  more  than  a  thousand  Indians  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  kinsman.  Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity  and  strength- 
ened it.  There  he  was  attacked  on  the  3d  of  July  by  six  hundred  French- 
men and  about  three  hundred  Indians,  a  reserve  being  concealed  in  the 
woods.  After  a  conflict  for  about  nine  hours,  De  Villiers,  finding  his  ammu- 
nition to  be  failing,  proposed  a  parley.  It  was  now  twilight.  Washington, 
whose  force  was  much  inferior,  agreed  to  surrender  the  fort  and  troops  on 
the  condition  that  he  and  his  men  should  retire  from  the  stockade  with  the 
honors  of  war  and  return  to  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  country ;  the  Vir- 
ginians agreeing  to  restore  the  prisoners  taken  from  Jumonville's  party,  and 
not  to  erect  any  establishment  west  of  the  mountains  for  the  space  of  a 
year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  two  commanders,  seated  upon  a 
log  outside  of  the  fort,  with  Indian  chiefs  and  Virginia  officers  looking  on, 
signed  the  capitulation.  Then  the  troops  moved  away,  re-crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  Will's  Creek,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  while  their  commander 
hastened  to  Williamsburg  to  report  to  the  governor.  The  conduct  of 
Washington  and  his  men  was  highly  approved  ;  and  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses  met,  the  thanks  of  the  colony  were  voted  them  "for  their  braverj' 
and  gallant  defence  of  their  country'."  So  ended  the  first  campaign  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war. 

Meanwhile  a  civil  movement  in  the  colonies  of  great  importance  had 
taken  place.  It  was  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  national  union.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  indications  that  the  Indians,  and  particularly  the 
Six  Nations,  influenced  by  French  emissaries,  were  becoming  alienated  from 
the  English.  The  colonists  were  uneasy ;  and  the  British  government, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  colonial  governors,  took  measures  to  strengthen 
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the  good-will  of  the  barbarians.  The  British  Secretary  of  State  issued  a 
circular-letter  to  the  various  colonial  assemblies  proposing  a  convention  to 
be  held  at  Albany,  composed  of  committees  from  the  several  assemblies, 
and  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations.  To  this  proposition  seven  of  the 
assemblies  cheerfully  responded,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754,  twenty-five 
delegates  from  these  colonies  met  in  the  old  City  Hall  in  Albany.  James 
De  Lancey,  acting-governor  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  preside,  ar.d  he 
was  authorized  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  represent  that  colony  in  the 
convention.     It  was  an  assembly   of  remarkable  men,  such  as  had   never 
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before  been  seen  on  the  continent.     The  most  remarkable  man  of  all  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  then  almost  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  there  in  very  great  force.  Among 
them,  as  chief  orator,  was  "  King  Hendrick,"  the  eminent  Mohawk  sachem 
who  was  killed  near  Lake  George,  the  following  year,  while  battling  for  the 
English.  These  barbarians  received  the  first  attention  in  the  convention. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  them  by  De  Lancey,  to  which 
Hendrick  responded.  While  they  accepted  the  belts  of  wampum  as  tokens 
of  alliance  and  friendship,  there  was  evident  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
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of  the  English,  whom  the  orator  frankly  reproved.  Standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  council,  he  spoke  of  the  injustice  and  want  of  spirit  of  the  English, 
with  significant  gestures.  "  We  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  for  renewing  and 
brightening  the  covenant  chain.  We  will  take  this  belt  to  the  Onondagas, 
where  our  council  fire  always  burns,  and  keep  it  so  securely  that  neither  the 
thunderbolt  nor  the  lightning  shall  break  it.  Strengthen  yourselves,  and 
bring  as  many  as  you  can  into  this  covenant  chain."  Then,  with  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  with  scorn  and  indignation,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  with 
impassioned  manner,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Look  at  the  French  ;  they  are  men  ; 
they  are  fortifying  everywhere ;  but,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  like 
women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortifications."  "  It  is  but  one  step," 
he  said,  "  from  Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn 
you  out  of  doors."  Already  many  of  the  Onondagas  had  settled  at  Oswe- 
gatchie  (now  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St.  Lawrence),  under  the  protection  of 
the  French;  and  some  of  the  Mohawks  complained  bitterly  of  the  seizure 
of  lands  in  the  west,  by  New  Englanders,  that  belonged  to  the  Indians ;  but 
the  conference  closed  amicably,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties. 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  had  come  to  the  convention  prepared  to 
suggest  business  quite  as  important  as  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  authorized  to  invite  the  convention  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  a  union  of  the  colonies  for  mutual  defence  was  not  desirable.  They 
were  also  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to  agree  to  articles  of  union  or 
confederation.  The  proposition  when  submitted  was  favorably  received  by 
the  convention,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
colony  represented,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan.  That  committee  con- 
sisted of  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts;  Atkinson,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Pitkin,  of  Connecticut ;  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island  ,  Smith,  of  New  York ; 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Tasker,  of  Maryland. 

The  fertile  brain  of  Dr.  Franklin  had  conceived  a  plan  before  he  went  to 
the  convention.  It  was  similar  in  its  leading  features  to  those  proposed  by 
William  Penn  and  Daniel  Co.xe,  already  mentioned.  He  submitted  it  to 
the  committee  in  writing,  and  it  was  adopted  after  slight  modifications.  It 
was  debated  in  the  convention  day  after  day,  for  almost  a  fortnight,  "  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  Indian  business,"  Franklin  wrote,  and  was  agreed  to  on 
the  nth  of  July  by  all  but  the  delegates  from  Connecticut,  William  Pitkin, 
Roger  Wolcott,  and  Elisha  Williams.  The  union  was  "  for  the  general 
defence  of  his  majesty's  subjects  and  interests  in  North  America,  as  well  in 
time  of  peace  as  of  war." 

Franklin's  plan  proposed  a  grand  council  or  congress  of  forty-eight  menv 
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bers,  chosen  by  the  several  assemblies,  the  representatives  of  each  colony 
to  be,  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  general 
treasury ;  that  the  congress  should  choose  their  own  speaker  and  have  the 
general  management  of  all  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  to  enact  general 
laws  in  conformity  to  the  British  constitution  and  not  in  contravention  ot 
acts  of  the  imperial  parliament ;  to  have  a  President-General  (with  Phila- 
delphia the  seat  of  government)  appointed  and  paid  by  the  crown,  who 
should  bear  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  the  congress,  and  to  have, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  congress,  the  appointment  of  all  military 
officers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  affairs,  the  civil  officers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  congress  with  the  approval  of  the  President-General.  This 
plan  of  government  was  similar,  in  its  leading  features,  to  our  National  Con- 
stitution, in  the  framing  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  bore  a  conspicuous  part  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  convention  at  Albany. 

Franklin's  thoughts  had  been  occupied  with  the  topic  of  union  for  some 
time.  Several  weeks  before,  he  had  published  the  following  paragraph  in 
his  newspaper,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  in  an  account  of  the  seizure,  by  the 
French,  of  the  position  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  :  "  The  confidence  of  the 
French  in  this  undertaking  seems  well-grounded  in  the  present  disunited 
state  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  so  many 
different  governments  and  assemblies  to  agree  in  any  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  our  common  defence  and  security ;  while  our  enemies  have  the 
very  great  advantage  of  being  under  one  direction,  with  one  council  and  one 
purse."  At  the  close  of  the  article  was  a  rude  wood-cut  representing  a  ser- 
pent, the  ancient  emblem  of  vigor,  separated  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  English-American  colonies,  and  under  it,  in  large  letters,  the  words 
Join  or  Die.  This  significant  device,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Franklin,  figured  conspicuously  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  twenty 
years  afterward. 

The  Plan  of  Union  adopted  by  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  That  body  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor 
even  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  king.  Neither  was  it  favcir- 
ably  received  by  the  assemblies,  partly  because  the  royal  governors  at  first 
warmly  recommended  it.  In  endeavors  to  please  both  royalists  and  repub- 
licans, the  convention  utterly  failed.  Franklin  wrote :  "  The  assemblies  all 
thought  there  was  too  muzh.  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  thought 
to  have  too  much  of  the  dcmocratie"  and  it  was  rejected. 

When  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  cf  the  English  from  the  Ohio  Valley 
reached  the  royal  cabinet,  measures  were  taken  for  the  recovery  of  what  had 
been    lost,  and   for  the   creation   of  a   new   colony   west   of  the   Alleghany 
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Mountains  for  its  security  in  the  future.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  then 
governor-in-chief  of  Virginia,  with  Dinwiddle  as  his  lieutenant.  He  in- 
structed the  latter  to  grant  lands  to  any  persons  desiring  to  settle  in  the 
Ohio  region,  not  more  than  a  thousand  acres  to  each.  So  it  was  that  Vir- 
ginia became  the  pioneer  in  the  extension  of  the  colonies  westward,  and  the 
mother  of  States  in  the  great  basins  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the 
ministry  were  eager  to  regain,  by  military  power,  what  had  been  lost.  They 
could  not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  colonization.  Indeed  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  would  not  permit.  The  direction  of  American  affairs  was  left  to 
the  warlike  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  captain-general  of  the  British  army, 
and  by  his  orders  Dinwiddle  prepared  for  a  winter  campaign  against  the 
French.  He  ordered  Washington  to  join  his  regiment  at  Alexandria,  to  fill 
up  the  companies  by  enlistments,  and  to  hasten  to  Will's  Creek,  where 
Colonel  Innis  was  building  Fort  Cumberland,  and  with  his  own  troops,  and 
the  remnants  of  companies  from  other  colonies,  march  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  drive  the  French  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  It  was  so  late  in 
the  year  that  the  mountains  would  be  impassable  on  account  of  snow-drifts 
by  an  army  inadequately  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  transportation. 
Washington  knew  this ;  and  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  governor's  council,  he 
vehemently  remonstrated.  His  words  were  heeded,  and  the  mad  scheme 
was  abandoned. 

Meanwhile  French  emissaries  were  busy  among  the  savage  tribes  west  of 
the  mountains,  inciting  them  to  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  English. 
The  same  influence  had  caused  a  murderous  Indian  raid  upon  the  frontiers 
of  New  England  ;  and  yet,  in  full  view  of  the  impending  danger,  some  of 
the  colonies  were  strangely  apathetic.  Governor  Shirley  put  forth  energetic 
efforts  in  Massachusetts  to  avert  the  evil.  New  York  subscribed  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  military  service,  and  Maryland  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  same.  The  British  government  sent  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
aid  the  colonists,  and  Virginia  made  an  appropriation  of  the  same  amount. 

The  crown  appointed  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland,  temporary  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  colonial  forces.  This  led  to  injurious  disputes 
about  military  rank  and  precedence  among  the  Virginia  officers,  when 
Dinwiddie,  more  zealous  than  wise— more  rash  than  discreet— having  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  military  affairs, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  arranging  these  affairs  in  his  colony  as  he 
pleased.  He  enlarged  the  provincial  army  to  ten  companies  of  one  hundred 
men  each  and  broke  it  up  into  companies,  so  that  the  highest  rank  in  that 
little  army  was  captain,  and  at  the  same  time  inferior  in  position  to  the  same 
rank  of  those  commissioned  by  the  crown.     Washington  would  not  submit 
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to  the  degradation,  but  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  from  the  niiUtary 
service. 

Knowing  the  value  of  Washington's  services  at  that  critical  time,  Gov- 
ernor Sharpe  urged  him  to  remain  in  the  army,  and  intimated  that  he  might 
hold  his  former  commission.  "  This  idea,"  wrote  the  indignant  young  Vir- 
ginian, "  has  filled  me  with  surprise,  for,  if  you  think  me  capable  of  holding 
a  commission  that  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument  annexed  to  it,  you  must 
entertain  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  my  weakness,  and  believe  me  to  be 
more  empty  than  the  commission  itself."  He  declined  the  appointment  and 
added  :  "  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I  have  opened  the 
way,  when  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  exposed  us  to  the  attacks  of  a 
superior  enemy ;  and  that  I  have  had  the  thanks  of  my  country  for  the 
services  I  have  rendered." 


DISCUSSION    BETWEEN    FRANKLIN    AND   SHIRLEY. 


The  early  portion  of  the  ensuing  winter  was  spent  by  the  colonists  in 
anxious  sohcitude.  France  and  England  had  been  coquetting,  with  mutual 
professions  of  friendship,  while  every  movement  of  the  French  in  America 
indicated  hostile  intentions.  The  necessity  of  a  colonial  union  was  never 
more  apparent  than  then,  and  Franklin,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  the  project, 
visited  Shirley  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject.  At  the  governor's  house 
in  Boston  they  discussed  the  topic  long.  Shirley  was  favorable  to  union, 
but  it  must  be  effected  by  the  fiat  of  the  British  government,  and  not  by  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  colonists.     Franklin's  love  of  popular  liberty  would 
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not  consent  to  such  a  union,  and  he  parted  from  Shirley  with  the  assurance 
of  the  latter  that  he  would  immediately  recommend  not  only  a  union 
planned  by  parliament,  but  a  tax. 

Meanwhile  the  British  government,  perceiving  the  peril  of  English 
dominion  in  America,  resolved  to  send  military  aid  to  the  colonists.  Edward 
Braddock,  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction  then  in  Ireland,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  British  forces  in  America,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Virginia  with  two  regiments  of  regular  troops.  He  was  a 
man  soured  by  broken  fortunes ;  haughty  in  spirit ;  brutal  in  manners ;  con- 
ceited and  brave.  He  was  ordered  to  call  a  council  of  royal  governors  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  and  to  exact  a  revenue  from  the  colonies  for  military 
service.  They  were  also  to  be  informed  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
"  that  a  fund  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  colonies  collectively  in 
North  America  " — a  financial  union — and  that  the  general  and  field  officers 
of  the  provincial  forces  should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with  the  general 
and  field-officers  commissioned  by  the  king. 

Braddock  sailed  with  his  two  regiments.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 
inquired  the  French  minister.  "  Only  defence,  that  the  general  peace  may 
not  be  disturbed,"  replied  the  perfidious  Duke  of  New  Castle,  of  whom  it 
had  been  written  : 

"  He  makes  no  promise  but  to  break  it ; 
Faithful  to  nought  but  his  own  ends. 
The  bitterest  enemy  to  his  friends  ; 
But  to  his  fixt,  undaunted  foe, 
Obsequious,  base,  complying,  low. 
Cunning  supplies  his  want  of  parts  ; 
Treason  and  lies  are  all  his  arts." 

Each  government,  evidently  playing  false  toward  the  other,  made  friendly 
propositions  for  mutual  concessions  that  were  simply  impossible;  and  so  the 
matter  stood  when  Braddock  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  his  two 
regiments  borne  by  vessels  under  Admiral  Keppel.  He  first  visited  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddle,  at  Williamsburgh,  and  then  repaired  to  Alexandria,  on  the 
Potomac,  with  the  admiral,  where,  at  the  middle  of  April,  he  held  a  council 
with  royal  governors  at  the  fine  house  of  Jonathan  Carey.  The  governors 
present  were  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts ;  De  Lancey,  of  New  York ;  Sharpe, 
of  Maryland;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  Dobbs,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia.  These  crown-officers  told  Braddock  at  the  outset 
that  the  Assemblies  would  not  comply  with  his  demand  for  a  revenue,  nor 
the  wishes  of  the  king  for  a  general  fund  for  military  purposes ;  and  they 
agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  recommend  the  government  to  take 
measures  to  force  the  colonies  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
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regular  troops  sent  here.  A  communication  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the 
governors  and  the  general,  was  sent  to  the  ministers ;  but  events  would  not 
wait  on  governors  nor  legislation.  The  council  at  Alexandria  were  com- 
pelled to  take  immediate  action,  or  all  would  be  lost.  The  warm  weather 
was  coming,  and  so  were  the  French  and  Indians.  So  the  council  planned 
the  campaign  for  1755,  depending  upon  the  imperial  government  and  the 
free-will  of  tlie  colonists  for  the  necessary  supplies  in  executing  it.  Three 
separate  expeditions  were  planned.  One  was  to  proceed  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  led  by  General  Braddock  ;  a  second  was  to  attack  Fort  Niagara  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  Fort  Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  site  of  Kingston,  and  was  to  be  led  by  General  Shirley.  A 
third  expedition,  led  by  William  Johnson  (a  nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  and  then  the  government  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  among 
the  Six  Nations),  was  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  A  fourth  expedition  had  already  been  planned  in  the  East,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  possibly  the  recapture  of 
Louisburg. 

The  colonists  were  delighted  by  evidences  that  the  imperial  government 
intended  to  help  them  in  their  unequal  contest  with  the  French  and  Indians. 
They  laid  aside  their  grievances,  and  with  zeal  and  patriotism  joined  the 
government  in  preparations  for  war.  All  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  voted  men  and  supplies  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  The  Quaker  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  were  conscientiously 
opposed  to  military  movements,  and  Georgia  was  too  indigent  in  men  and 
money  to  do  anything. 
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THE  French,  false  themselves,  did  not  believe  Newcastle's  assur- 
ance ;  and  when  Keppel  sailed  with  Braddock's  troops,  they  sent  a 
fleet  with  soldiers,  under  the  veteran  Baron  Dieskau,  to  reinforce 
their  army  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  With  Dieskau  went  Vaudreuil,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Du  Quesne  as  governor  of  Canada.  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  some 
English  ships,  pursued  the  French  fleet,  and  they  came  together  south  of 
Newfoundland.  "  Are  we  at  peace  or  war?  "  asked  the  French.  They  were 
ansv/ered  by  the  thunder  of  Boscawen's  cannon.  Two  of  the  French  ships 
-were  captured  ;  the  remainder  escaped  and  landed  the  governor,  with  Dieskau 
and  his  troops,  at  Quebec,  late  in  June. 

Meanwhile  the  eastern  expedition  had  moved.  Three  thousand  men 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  1755,  under  the  command  of  General 
John  Winslow,  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  Winslow  of  the  May-Flo%vcr, 
and  then  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  They  landed  at  near 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Alonck- 
ton  and  three  hundred  British  regulars  and  a  small  train  of  artillery  from  a 
neighboring  garrison.  The  French  at  Beau-Sejour  and  other  military  posts 
on  the  peninsula  were  ignorant  of  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  two 
governments,  until  the  appearance  of  this  armament.  Resistance  would 
have  been  in  vain.  The  peninsula  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  English  before 
the  close  of  June.  The  French  soldiers  were  sent  to  Louisburg,  and  the 
Acadians,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  service,  were  granted  an  amnesty. 
But  a  sad  fate  awaited  them. 

The  simple  Acadians  expected  forbearance  and  went  on  cultivating  their 
lands.     They  readily  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  could  not  pledge  them- 
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selves  to  bear  arms  against  their  kindred  in  nation  and  religion.  The 
English  coveted  their  fertile  lands,  and  made  their  refusal  a  pretext  fof 
possessing  them.  A  technical  question  in  law  was  raised,  whether  one  who 
refuses  to  take  all  required  oaths  could  hold  lands  in  the  British  dominions. 
It  was  referred  to  the  chief-justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  decided  against  the 
Acadians ;  when  it  was  determined  to  drive  them  out  of  the  province  and 
force  them  to  settle  in  the  English  colonies.  Not  a  word  of  suspicion 
reached  the  ears  of  the  intended  victims  until  the  cruel  plot  was  ripe  for 
execution.  The  command  went  forth  for  their  distribution  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  French  government  asked  for  them  the  privilege  of 
leaving  their  lands,  taking  with  them  their  effects,  and  choosing  for  them- 
selves their  future  home.  "  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  are  too  useful 
subjects  to  be  lost;  we  must  enrich  our  colonies  with  them."  A  touching 
memorial  to  the  council  at  Halifax  was  borne  by  a  deputation  of  educated 
men,  in  which  they  asked  for  the  restitution  of  the  guns  and  canoes  of  the 
people  for  domestic  use,  and  promising  fidelity  as  the  ransom  for  them. 
The  document  was  read  in  an  humble  manner  by  the  leading  deputy,  to  the 
governor.  That  official  treated  it  and  its  bearers  with  scorn.  "  It  is  highly 
arrogant,  insidious  and  insulting,"  said  Governor  Lawrence.  He  charged 
them  with  intending  to  carry  food  to  the  enemy  in  their  boats,  and  reminded 
them  that  a  law  of  the  British  realm  forbade  all  Roman  Catholics  having 
arms  in  the  houses.  He  scolded  the  deputies  without  stint.  "  It  is  not  the 
language  of  British  subjects,"  he  said,  "to  talk  of  terms  with  the  crown,  or 
capitulate  about  their  fidelity  and  allegiance.  What  excuse  can  you  make 
for  your  presumption  in  treating  this  government  with  such  indignity  as  to 
expound  to  them  the  nature  of  fidelity?  Manifest  your  obedience  by  imme- 
diately taking  the  oaths  required,  before  the  council."  The  deputies  meekly 
replied :  "  We  will  do  as  our  people  may  determine,"  and  asked  leave  to 
return  home  and  consult  them. 

On  the  following  day  they  saw  the  peril  of  themselves  and  their  people, 
and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  "  By  a  law  of  the  realm,"  said  the  governor, 
"  Roman  Catholics  who  have  once  refused  to  take  the  oaths  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  afterward,  and  are  considered  Popish  recusants ;  "  and  as 
such  they  were  cast  into  prison.  The  chief-justice  insisted  that  all  the 
French  inhabitants — hundreds  of  innocent  families — were  rebels  and  Popish 
recusants ;  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  English  interests  in  the  country ; 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  possessions  to  the  crown,  and  advised  against 
the  receiving  of  any  of  the  French  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath,  and  also  the 
removing  of  all  of  them  from  the  province. 

Execution    of    the    cruel   measure    recommended    speedily  followed   the 
35 
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utterances  of  the  opinion  of  the  chief-justice.  A  general  proclamation  was 
issued  ordering  all  the  Acadians,  "  old  men  and  young  men,  and  lads  ten 
years  of  age,"  to  assemble  at  designated  places,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1755.  They  obeyed.  The  proceedings  at  one  place  afford  a  fair  picture  of 
those  at  all  others.  At  Grand  Pre,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed  men 
vere  assembled.  They  were  marched  into  the  church,  where  they  were 
addressed  by  Winslow,  the  Massachusetts  militia  general.  He  told  them 
they  had  been  called  together  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  King  of  England 
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in  regard  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province.  "Your  lands  and 
tenements,"  he  said,  "  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  live-stock  of  all  sorts,  are 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  you,  yourselves,  are  to  be  removed  from  this,  his 
province.  I  am,  through  his  majesty's  goodness,  directed  to  allow  you 
liberty  to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  goo.is,  as  many  as  you  can, 
without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in."  I'hen  he  said,  "You  are 
now  the  king's  prisoners." 

Consternation  suddenly  filled  every  household  in  Grand  Pr^.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  men,  women  and  children  were  driven  on  board 
British  vessels  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  from  Grand   Pr6   alone.     The 
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men  and  boys  assembled  at  the  church,  went  first ;  the  sisters,  wives  and 
daughters  had  to  wait  for  other  transports.  They  marched  from  the  church 
to  the  water's  edge,  some  in  sullen  despair,  others  with  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  uplifted,  praying  and  weeping,  a"d  others  singing  hymns,  while  on  each 
side  of  the  sad  procession  was  a  row  of  women  and  children  on  their  knees 
imploring  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  the  dear  ones. 

The  fate  of  the  people  of  Grand  Pre  was  the  fate  of  all.  The  wrath  of 
the  English  excited  against  the  French  for  their  long  and  cruel  warfare  upon 
the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  with  their  savage  allies,  was  poured 
out  in  full  measure  upon  the  heads  of  this  innocent  pastoral  people,  who 
had  never  voluntarily  lifted  sword  nor  spear  nor  firebrand  to  harm  the 
English.  Many,  forewarned,  tried  to  escape.  A  hundred  families  near 
Annapolis  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they  were  hunted  by  the  troops  like 
noxious  wild  beasts.  Many  were  shot  dead  by  watching  sentinels.  An 
English  officer  wrote  in  cool  blood  :  "  Our  soldiers  hate  these  French  Catho- 
lics, and  if  they  can  find  a  pretext  to  kill  them,  they  will."  Some  hid  in 
the  forests  and  among  the  rocks  in  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula ;  some 
found  their  way  to  Quebec,  and  many  were  sheltered  from  the  English  and 
fed  in  the  wigwams  of  the  so-called  savages.  But  seven  thousand  were 
borne  away  by  English  ships,  and  scattered  among  the  English  colonies. 
To  prevent  their  return,  their  villages  and  rural  homes  in  Nova  Scotia  were 
laid  waste  by  flames,  and  their  live-stock  was  used  by  English  officials.  A 
large,  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  country  became  a  solitude  and  deso^ 
lation — a  precious  offering  upon  the  altar  of  greed,  hatred,  bigotry  and 
fear. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Acadians  were  acute  in  exile.  Many  families, 
separated  at  the  outset  by  the  cruel  arrangements  for  their  transportation, 
were  never  re-united,  and  the  English  colonial  newspapers  contained  adver- 
tisements seeking  information  about  parts  of  dismembered  families.  They 
were  dropped  along  the  shores  of  the  colonies  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
Savannah  without  resources,  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  cast  excepting  in  South  Carolina,  where  they 
received  great  kindness  from  the  Huguenot  families  there.  They  abhorred 
the  almshouse,  and  dreaded  servitude  in  English  families.  They  yearned 
for  their  native  land  with  sadness  as  intense  as  that  of  the  Hebrews  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon  ;  and  many  wandered  through  the  forests 
to  Louisiana  and  Canada — men,  women  and  children — sheltered  by  bush- 
camps  and  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Indians,  that  they  might 
rest  under  French  dominion.  Some  families  actually  went  to  sea  in  open 
boats,  to  find  their  way  back  to  Acadia,  and  coasting  along  the  shores  to 
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New  England,  were  there  met  by  orders  from  Nova  Scotia  to  stop  all  return- 
ing fugitives. 

Many  touching  stories  are  told  of  parents  seeking  and  finding  children  ; 
of  children  seeking  and  finding  parents,  and  of  the  wanderings  of  lovers  in 
search  of  each  other,  and  of  unexpected  meetings.  This  portion  of  the 
history  of  these  captive  exiles  lends  beauty  and  pathos  to  many  a  page  of 
Longfellow' s  Evangeline.  When  I  was  in  Montreal,  many  years  ago,  the 
following  well-authenticated  story  was  told  to  me  : 

A  beautiful  maiden,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Grand  Pr6,  was  to 
be  married  in  the  church  there,  to  a  son  of  the  local  magistrate  of  that 
village,  on  the  day  when  Winslow  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  colony. 
They  were  dressed  for  the  nuptials  that  were  to  be  celebrated  immediately 
after  the  conference  with  the  English  officers,  in  the  presence  of  the  "old 
and  young  men  and  lads  of  ten  years,"  there  assembled.  Alas  !  the  young 
man  was  among  the  prisoners  then  made  and  doomed  to  perpetual  exile. 
As  he  passed  to  the  ship  in  the  sorrowful  procession,  he  kissed  the  kneeling, 
weeping,  heart-broken  maiden,  and  said  hurriedly  :  "  Adele,  trust  in  God  and 
all  will  be  well !  "  He  was  landed  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  became  a  trader  with  the  Indians.  The 
maiden  and  her  mother  followed  a  fortnight  later,  and  were  also  landed  at 
New  York.  They  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  a  Huguenot  family  far  up 
the  Hudson  River.  Soon  afterward  a  band  of  Mohawks,  because  of  some 
affront,  made  a  raid  into  the  settlement,  and  the  maiden  was  carried  away 
captive  by  an  old  chief  who  led  the  band,  into  the  deep  wilderness  of  the 
Saeondaga. 

Meanwhile  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Coeur,  the  young  Acadian,  had  never  lost 
his  faith  in  the  prophecy  of  his  heart  at  parting,  that  he  and  Adele  would 
meet  again  and  be  happy.  He  was  now  trading  with  some  Mohawks  at  the 
French  mission  at  Crown  Point.  One  of  the  young  barbarians  told  him 
that  a  beautiful  French  girl,  the  captive  of  an  old  chief,  who  treated  her 
tenderly  as  a  daughter,  was  then  in  the  Scarron  (Schroon)  Valley.  Le  Coeur 
was  instantly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she  was  his  lost  Adele.  He 
accompanied  the  young  Mohawk  to  the  borders  of  Scarron  Lake,  where  he 
found  the  lodge  of  the  chief  As  he  approached  it,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
forest,  he  saw  a  young  woman,  with  her  back  toward  him,  sitting  on  a  mat 
at  the  door  of  the  wigwam  feathering  some  arrows.  On  her  head  was  a 
French  cap.  Her  neck  was  fair.  He  approached  her  gently.  Their  eyes 
met.  The  maiden  sprang  from  the  mat,  and  uttering  a  wild  cry  of  Jean  ! 
she  fell,  fainting,  in  her  lover's  arms.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  joy. 
The  prophecy  of  Le  Coeur's  heart  was  fulfilled.     The  old  chief  touched  with 
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mercy  and  compassion,  gave  away  his  pale-faced  daughter  before  the  altar  at 
Crown  Point,  where  the  affianced  at  Grand  Pre  were  married  by  a  revered 
priest  of  the  beloved  church,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Descendants 
of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Adele  now  occupy  a  high  social  position  in  Montreal. 

The  English  officials  pursued  the  smitten  Acadians  with  a  rod  of  hatred, 
after  their  expulsion.  When  Lord  Loudon  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
■British  forces  in  America,  some  of  the  Acadians,  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
ventured  to  address  a  respectful 
petition  to  him.  The  cold- 
blooded earl,  offended  because 
the  document  was  in  the  French 
language,  brutally  seized  five  of 
the  leading  men  who  signed  the 
petition,  and  who  had  been  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  distinction  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  sent  them  to 
England  with  a  request  that,  to 
prevent  their  being  troublesome 
in  the  future,  they  should  be  con- 
signed to  hard  service  as  com- 
mon sailors  in  the  British  navy. 
The  king  appears  to  have  ap- 
proved the  measure ;  and  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  when  the  exodus 
from  and  the  desolation  of  Acadia 
was  completed,  congratulated  the 
British  monarch — the  profligate 
Hanoverian — that  "  the  zealous 
endeavors  of  Lawrence  [gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia]  had  been 
crowned  with  entire  success." 
The  annals  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  can  afford  nothing  more 

exquisitely  cruel  than  the  treatment  these  poor  people  received  from  their 
English  conquerors.  "  We  have  been  true  to  our  religion  and  to  ourselves, 
yet  nature  appears  to  consider  us  only  as  objects  of  public  vengeance," 
said  some  of  them  who  remained  in  Nova  Scotia,  sadly,  in  a  petition 
to  the  local  government  for  relief. 

During  these  movements  in  the  East,  the  expedition  against   Fort  Du 
Qucsne   had   begun   and   ended.      Braddock,   sanguine    and    dogmatic,   had 
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written  to  Newcastle  from  Williamsburgh,  that  he  should  be  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  before  the  close  of  April.  In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Franklin 
at  Frederick,  Maryland,  he  told  the  statesman,  in  a  boastful  manner,  what 
he  should  do  elsewhere  in  America,  after  he  had  captured  the  Ohio  fort. 
He  saw  no  serious  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  philosopher,  seeing  how 
shallow  was  the  general's  knowledge  of  the  impediments  before  him,  ventured 
to  say  at  the  commander's  dinner-table  that  the  mountains  were  hard  to  pass 
with  troops  and  their  supplies,  and  that  the  Indians  were  dexterous  in  laying 
and  executing  ambushes.  "  The  savages,"  said  Braddock  haughtily,  "  may 
be  formidable  to  your  raw  American  militia  ;  upon  the  king's  regulars  and 
disciplined  troops,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any  impression."  This 
remark  was  a  key  to  the  secret  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 

The  army  for  the  recovery  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  assembled  at  Alexandria. 
Colonels  Dunbar  and  Sir  Peter  Halket  were  Braddock's  chief  lieutenants. 
There  Colonel  Washington,  who  had  been  invited  by  Braddock  to  join  his 
military  family  as  aid,  and  retain  his  title,  and  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
position,  but  as  a  volunteer  only,  had  his  iirst  interview  with  the  general. 
The  young  Virginian  joined  the  army  at  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland)  in  May, 
where  it  had  been  detained  by  lack  of  horses  and  wagons  for  transporta- 
tion, which  Dr.  Franklin,  when  called  upon,  promptly  supplied  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  whole  force  gathered  there,  regulars  and  provincials,  each  in 
about  equal  numbers,  was  two  thousand  men.  Braddock  looked  upon  the 
latter  with  contempt,  and  wrote  to  ministers  that  he  did  not  e.xpect  much 
from  them  because  they  had  "  little  courage  or  good-will."  In  his  petulance 
because  of  frequent  breaches  of  promise  on  the  part  of  contractors,  he 
charged  the  whole  American  people  with  a  want  of  ability,  honor  and 
honesty,  and  raved  at  times  like  a  madman.  Washington  found  him,  as  he 
wrote  to  William  Fairfax,  "  incapable  of  arguing  without  warmth,  or  giving 
up  any  point  he  asserts,  be  it  ever  so  incompatible  with  reason  or  common 

sense." 

The  distance  from  Cumberland  to  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles.  At  the  close  of  May,  five  hundred  pioneers  were  sent 
forward  to  clear  the  pathway  and  collect  stores  at  Fort  Necessity ;  but  the 
main  army  was  not  ready  to  move  until  the  lOth  of  June.  This  delay  gave 
the  French  time  to  gather  their  barbarian  allies  and  well-prepare  to  receive 
the  English.  Washington  was  impatient;  and  at  the  middle  of  June,  he 
ventured  to  advise  Braddock  to  detach  a  part  of  the  army  in  light  marching 
order,  with  the  artillery,  and  send  them  forward,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
move  more  slowly.  The  general  consented,  and  with  twelve  hundred  men 
under  Sir  Peter  Halket,  he  pushed  forward  on  the  19th  of  June.     The  pro- 
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vincials  in  the  advance  were  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Washington,  and 
were  eager  to  press  on,  but  were  restrained  by  the  regulars ;  and  it  was  the 
8th  of  July  before  the  advanced  division  of  the  army  reached  the  forks  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogany  rivers,  where  they  rested  until  the 
morning  of  the  ninth.  They  were  then  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Fort  Du 
Quesne. 

The  English  forded  the  Monongahela  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July, 
and  advanced  along  its  southern  shores.  Washington  knew  the  perils  of 
their  situation,  for  the  troops  were  disposed  in  solid  platoons,  after  the 
fashion  of  European  tactics.     He  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Braddock 


FLIGHT    OF    THE    ENGLISH    TROOPS. 


and  advise  him  to  dispose  his  army  in  open  order,  and  employ  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting  in  the  forests.  The  colonel  was  silenced  by  the  general 
angrily  saying,  "  What !  a  provincial  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to 
fight ! " 

The  army  moved  on,  re-crossed  the  Monongahela  to  the  north  side,  and 
were  marching  in  fancied  security  on  the  part  of  the  regulars  at  about  noon 
on  that  hot  July  day,  when  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  volleys  of  bullets 
and  clouds  of  arrows  on  their  front  and  flanks.  They  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush  against  which  Washington  had  vainly  warned  the  haughty  general. 

De  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  a  party  of  less  than  three  hundred  French 
and  Canadians,  and  little  more  than  six  hundred  Indians,  had  been  sent  from 
the  fort  by  Contrecoeur  to  meet  the  advancing  English.  They  came  upon 
the  latter  sooner  than  De  Beaujeu  expected,  but  the  ambush  was  quickly 
and  skillfully  formed.  He  fought  bravely  and  fell  in  the  first  deadly  on- 
slaught  between  the  combatants.     The  suddenness  of  the   attack  and  the 
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horrid  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  which  the  regulars  had  never  heard  before, 
so  frightened  them  that  they  were  disconcerted  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 
and  nothing  saved  the  httle  army  from  total  destruction  or  capture  but  the 
more  skillful  manoeuvres  of  the  provincials  under  Washington,  who  fought 
as  the  Indians  did. 

The  British  officers  behaved  nobly  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
their  men,  until  they  were  disabled  ;  but  the  regulars  soon  became  unman- 
ageable. Braddock,  seeing  the  peril,  was  in  the  front  of  the  fight  rallying 
his  recoiling  troops,  and  inspiring  them  with  what  courage  he  might  by  his 
own  example.  For  more  than  two  hours  the  battle  raged.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  English  officers,  sixty-three  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  among  the  former 
was  Sir  Peter  Halket.  One-half  of  the  private  soldiers  was  also  killed  or 
wounded.  All  of  Braddock's  aids  were  disabled  ;  and  Washington  alone 
was  left  unhurt,  to  distribute  the  orders  of  the  general.  Braddock  had  five 
horses  shot  and  disabled  under  him,  and  finally  a  bullet  entered  his  body, 
and  he,  too,  fell  mortally  wounded.  So  bravely  did  the  provincials  maintain 
their  ground  that  they  were  nearly  all  killed.  Of  three  Virginia  companies, 
only  about  thirty  men  were  left  alive.  "  The  dastardly  behavior  of  those 
they  call  regulars,"  Washington  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Cumberland, 
■  exposed  all  others  that  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain 
death ;  and  at  last,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary, 
they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them." 

Washington,  perceiving  that  the  day  was  lost — his  dying  general  carried 
from  the  field,  and  the  British  regulars  running  for  their  lives — rallied  the 
provincial  troops,  and  gallantly  covered  the  retreat.  The  French  and  In- 
dians did  not  follow.  Colonel  Dunbar,  in  the  rear,  received  the  broken 
arrny  on  the  I2th  of  July.  Then  they  all  fled  first  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
which  was  abandoned,  and  thence  marched  to  Philadelphia.  Washington 
and  the  southern  provincials  went  back  to  Virginia ;  and  so  ended  the  second 
expedition  of  the  campaign  of  1755. 

The  British  had  left  their  cannon  and  their  dead  on  the  battle-field  ;  and 
the  body  of  Braddock,  from  which  life  had  departed  three  days  after  the 
conflict,  was  buried  in  the  forest  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland.  It 
was  borne  to  the  grave  and  interred  by  torch-light  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  July,  when  Washington,  surrounded  by  sorrowing  officers,  read  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  grave  may  be 
seen  near  the  National   Road,  between  the  54th  and  55th  mile-stones. 

The  protection  of  Washington  from  harm  during  that  battle  was  wonder- 
ful. "  I  luckily  escaped  without  a  wound,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  though 
I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me."     At 
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one  time  an  Indian  chief  singled  him  out  for  death  by  his  rifle,  and  directed 
his  followers  to  do  the  same.  Fifteen  years  afterward,  when  Washington 
was  in  the  Ohio  country,  that  chief  traveled  many  a  weary  mile  to  see  the 
man  at  whom  he  said  he  had  fired  more  than  a  dozen  fair  shots,  but  could 
not  hit  him.  "  We  felt  that  some  Manitou  guarded  your  life,"  said  the 
chief,  "  and  we  believed  you  could  not  be  killed."  "  By  the  all-powerful 
dispensations  of  Providence,"  Washington  wrote  to  his  brother  John 
Augustine,  "I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or 
expectation.  Death  was  levelling  my  companions  on  every  side."  At 
Cumberland,  he  heard  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  death,  and  his 
"dying  speech."     Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle. 

Governor  Shirley  was  appointed  Braddock's  successor  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  America.  The  expedition  led  by  him  to 
operate  against  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac  was  not  exposed  to  great  perils 
nor  suffered  serious  disasters.  Nor  did  it  accomplish  much.  After  a  very 
fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness  from  Albany  to  Oswego  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  August,  his 
little  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  reduced  by  sickness  and  dispirited  by  the 
news  of  Braddock's  disaster.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  had  freely  voted 
men  and  money  for  the  expedition,  and  the  Six  Nations  had  promised  many 
warriors ;  but  on  the  first  of  September,  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
able-bodied  men  were  in  camp  at  Oswego. 

The  energetic  Shirley  was  not  disheartened.  There  was  a  small,  dilapi- 
dated fort  at  Oswego.  He  at  once  began  to  strengthen  the  post  by  erecting 
two  stronger  forts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Oswego  River,  which  there  enters 
the  Lake  between  high  banks.  Fort  Pepperell  (afterward  Fort  Oswego),  on 
the  west  side,  had  a  strong  stone  wall,  with  square  towers ;  Fort  Ontario  on 
the  east  was  built  of  huge  logs  and  earth.  Shirley  also  constructed  vessels 
to  bear  his  troops  over  the  bosom  of  the  Lake  to  their  future  destination. 
But  reinforcements  did  not  come.  He  waited  all  through  September. 
Storm  after  storm  swept  over  the  Lake,  threatening  any  flotilla  that  he 
might  launch  upon  it  with  great  peril,  if  not  actual  disaster.  The  breath  of 
approaching  winter  began  to  be  keenly  felt,  and,  disappointed,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  expedition  for  a  season.  Leaving  seven  hundred 
troops  to  garrison  the  fort,  the  general  marched  back  to  Albany  with  thq 
remainder,  where  he  arrived  late  in  October.  There  he  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  reinforcing  and  supplying  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  for  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  distinguished  French  soldier,  was  then  governor  of 
Canada,  and  would  be  likely  to  pursue  aggressive  measures  the  following 
spring.     Colonel    John    Bradstreet    was    appointed    commissary-general    at 
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Albany,  with  Captain  (afterward  General)  Philip  Schuyler  as  his  chief  assist- 
ant. Then  Shirley  returned  to  Massachusetts,  leaving  William  Alexander 
(Lord  Stirling),  his  secretary,  in  New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  expedition  entrusted  to  the  leadership  of  William 
Johnson  (then  swaying  immense  influence  over  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley),  and  destined  for  wresting  the  strong  post  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  from  the  French,  had  been  more  successful  than  either  that  of 
Braddock  or  Shirley,  although  it  did  not  achieve  its  intended  object.  His 
army  consisted  chiefly  of  New  England  militia  and  Indians — the  former 
from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  latter  from 
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the  Mohawk  Valley.  These  were  assembled  at  Albany,  the  New  England 
men  having  Phineas  Lyman  for  their  chief  commander.  There  were  also 
some  New  York  and  New  Jersey  militia,  with  the  army,  when,  in  July,  it 
was  at  the  head  of  small-boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  fifty  miles  above 
Albany,  and  numbering  about  six  thousand  able-bodied  men.  Among  them 
were  Putnam  and  Stark,  who  afterward  became  famous  leaders  in  the  war  for 
independence. 

General  Lyman  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  an  acute  statesman  and 
brave  soldier.  While  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson  for  John- 
son to  join  him.  he  employed  his  troops  in  the  construction  of  a  strong  fort 
of  logs  and  earth,  which  they  insisted  upon  naming  Fort  Lyman,  in  honor  of 
their  beloved  commander.     When  Johnson  came  in  August,  he  deprived  the 
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general  of  that  honor,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Edward,  in  compHment 
to  a  royal  scion.  That  act  has  been  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  Johnson, 
who  doubtless  did  not  relish  the  popularity  of  his  lieutenant ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  done  to  gratify  his  passion  for  flattering  royal  persons. 
He  took  command  of  tne  troops  on  his  arrival,  and  with  the  main  body  he 
marched  to  the  head  of  a  beautiful  lake,  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant, 
which  the  French  had  named  Holy  Sacrament,  but  which  Johnson,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  king,  named  Lake  George.  There  he  formed  a  camp  for  five 
thousand  men,  protected  on  the  north  by  the  lake  and  on  both  flanks  by 
impassable  niorasses  and  tangled  forests.  There  the  troops  sat  down  in  idle- 
ness waiting  for  the  coming  of  wagons  with  stores  and  cannon  for  the  expe- 
dition. It  was  a  beautiful  summer  camp ;  but  no  trench  was  dug,  no  mound 
was  raised,  as  a  defence  against  an  active  and  skillful  foe.  The  three  hun- 
dred Mohawk  warriors,  under  "  King  Hendrick,"  were  allowed  to  roam  the 
forests  at  pleasure,  for  Johnson  did  not  dream  that  a  French  army,  like  a 
wily  serpent,  was  stealthily  moving  toward  his  camp. 

While  the  English  provincials  were  thus  making  feeble  preparations  for 
seizing  Crown  Point,  the  French  had  been  busy  in  the  execution  of  measures 
to  defend  that  post.  Vaudreuil,  the  governor  of  Canada,  had  called  to  arms 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  and  invited  laborers  from 
below  to  come  up  and  gather  the  harvests.  With  these  recruits,  sixteen 
hundred  strong,  seven  hundred  regulars  and  as  many  savages  (almost  half  of 
them  emigrants  from  the  Six  Nations),  the  French  were  prepared  to  defend 
their  fortress  at  Crown  Point.  A  greater  portion  of  them  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Baron  Dieskau,  who  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  whence  he  intended  to  make  a  swift  march  upon  Fort  Edward, 
and  capture  it  and  its  garrison  by  surprise.  Four  days,  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, he  traversed  the  woods,  when  it  was  found  that  his  guides  had  lost 
their  way,  and  that  he  was  in  the  path  to  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  four 
miles  from  Fort  Edward.  Indian  scouts  had  told  his  savage  followers  of  the 
great  guns  at  Fort  Edward,  and  that  there  were  more  in  the  camp  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  The  barbarians,  afraid  of  cannon,  refused  to  attack  the 
fort,  but  were  willing  to  fall  upon  the  exposed  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
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IT  was  a  beautiful  evening — the  7th  of  September,  1755 — when  an 
Indian  scout  came  to  Johnson's  camp,  at  Lake  George,  with  the  start- 
ling news  that  a  French  army  had  been  seen-  landing  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  near  the  site  of  the  village  of  White  Hall.  This  mes- 
senger was  followed  by  another  at  midnight,  with  the  more  alarming  news 
that  French  and  Indians  were  making  a  rapid  march  toward  Fort  Edward. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  out  a 
small  party  in  three  divisions  to  meet  the  foe.  The  shrewd  Mohawk  sachem 
and  chief.  King  Hendrick,  said:  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few;  if 
they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many."  Then  taking  in  his  hands  three 
strong  sticks,  he  said  :  "  Put  them  together  and  you  cannot  break  them  ; 
take  them  separately  and  you  can  break  them  easily."  His  logic  was  ap- 
parent, and  it  was  approved  by  the  general,  who  ordered  twelve  hundred 
men  in  one  body  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Edward.  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  chosen  commander  of  the  expedition, 
and  with  him  went  Hendrick  and  two  hundred  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Before  their  departure  the  white-haired  chief,  whose  snowy  locks  covered  his 
shoulders,  mounted  a  gun-carriage  and  harangued  his  braves  with  his  power- 
ful voice,  in  eloquent  words,  exhorting  them  to  be  strong  and  true  to  their 
allies.  A  provincial  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (afterward  General)  Fomeroy, 
who  was  present,  declared  that  while  he  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
old  warrior's  language,  such  was  the  power  of  his  voice,  his  gestures  and  his 
whole  manner,  that  his  speech  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  heard. 

The  detachment  had  marched  in  fancied  security  to  a  defile  at  Rocky 
Brook,  about  four  miles  from  camp,  when  they  were  assailed  in  front  and 
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flank  by  musketry  and   arrows.     The    French    and    Indians,  who   had   been 
misled   toward  Johnson's   camp,  apprised   by  scouts   of   the   march   of  the 
English,  had  formed  an  ambush  in  semi-circular  shape,  the  centre  cut  by  the 
path  along  which  Williams'  detachment  was  moving.     The  latter  had  fallen 
into  the  fatal  trap.     The  attack  was  sharp  and  destructive.     Williams  and 
Hendrick  were  the  only  mounted  men,  and   both  were   killed  at   the  first 
volley.     W^illiams  fell  dead,  and  Hendrick  died  soon  afterward.     The  smitten 
detachment  fled  back  to  camp  in  a  quick 
but  orderly  retreat  conducted  by  Nathan 
Whitney,   of   New    Haven,    Connecticut. 
Colonel   Williams  was    then    about  forty 
years    of    age.       While    he    was    passing 
through  Albany  on  his  way  to  join  John- 
son, he  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  be- 
queathed  his  moderate    estate   to    found 
and   maintain    a  free    school    in   Western 
Massachusetts.     Such  was  the  foundation 
of    Williams'    College,  at    Williamstown. 
W^hen  Hendrick's  son  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  placed  his  hand  over  his 
heart    and    said :    "  My   father    still    lives 
here.     The    son    is    now    the    father,  and 
stands  here  ready  to  fight."     The  travel- 
ers on  the  highway  between  Glenn's  Falls 
and    Lake  George  may  see  a  monument 
near  the  road,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Williams,  not  far  from  the   spot 
where  he  fell. 

With  strange  apathy  Johnson  had 
made  no  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
his  camp.     It  was  not  until  Williams  had 

marched  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  that  he  began  to  construct  some  breast- 
works of  felled  trees,  and  placed  two  or  three  cannons  upon  them.  The 
firing  at  the  ambush  had  been  heard  at  the  camp,  and  three  hundred  men 
were  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  first  detachment.  These  met  the  flying  pro- 
vincials, and  joining  in  the  retreat,  they  all  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  camp, 
pursued  by  the  French  and  Indians,  who  had  cast  many  of  their  slain  foes 
into  a  slimy  pool  which  is  still  known  as  "  Bloody  Pond." 

Dieskau  intended  to  rush  into  the  camp  with  the  fugitives  and  capture  it, 
bat   his   Indians,  fearing  cannon,  halted   on  the  crest  of  a  hill   from  which 
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they  could  see  the  dreaded  great  guns.  So  likewise  did  the  intimidated 
Canadians.  Dieskau,  whose  armorial  legend  was,  "  Boldness  wins,"  pressed 
forward  with  his  regulars,  and  at  near  noon  a  battle  began.  The  French 
had  no  artillery,  and  their  musket-balls  had  no  effect  upon  the  breastworks. 
The  Canadians  and  Indians  tardily  took  positions  in  sheltered  places  on  the 
flanks,  and  did  little  service.  The  New  Englanders  had  only  their  fowling- 
pieces.  There  was  not  a  bayonet  among  them.  They  were  good  marksmen, 
and  kept  their  enemies  at  bay  during  a  conflict  of  more  than  four  hours. 
Fortunately  for  the  provincials,  Johnson  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  retired  to  his  tent.  He  was  not  a  skill- 
ful and  experienced  soldier  like  General  Lyman  who  had  just  joined  him. 
and  into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  battle  now  fell.  Lyman  directed 
it  with  skill  and  bravery,  until  a  greater  portion  of  the  French  regulars  were 
killed  or  wounded.  A  bomb-shell  thrown  by  a  howitzer  from  the  provincial 
camp  among  the  Canadians  and  savages  had  made  them  fly  in  terror  to  the 
woods,  when  the  provincials,  leaping  over  their  breastworks,  and  clubbing 
their  muskets,  scattered  the  living  remnants  of  the  assailants.  Dieskau,  who 
had  been  three  times  wounded,  would  not  retire,  but  sat  upon  a  stump  of  a 
tree,  with  his  saddle  by  his  side,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  when,  from  a 
musket  discharged  by  a  renegade  Frenchman,  he  received  an  incurable 
wound.  He  was  carried  into  the  camp,  where  he  was  tenderly  treated  by 
General  Johnson  and  his  family.  This  kindness  inspired  the  warmest 
gratitude  in  the  breast  of  the  baron,  who,  before  he  left  America  for  France, 
presented  an  elegant  sword  to  Johnson  in  token  of  that  sentiment.  The 
baron  died  in  France,  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds  in  1757. 

This  repulse  was  lauded  in  England  as  a  great  victory.  Johnson  had 
very  little  to  do  with  it,  personally.  It  was  the  work  of  General  Lyman  and 
his  New  England  troops.  Yet  the  services  of  Lyman  were  overlooked. 
Johnson  did  not  even  mention  him  in  connection  with  the  battle,  in  his 
despatch.  The  king  created  Johnson  a  baronet,  and  parliament  voted  him 
thanks  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  wherewith  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  title.  The  recipient  being  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  the  influential  friends  of  that  officer,  at  court,  secured  the  honor  for 
Johnson. 

For  reasons  inexplicable  just  now,  the  provincial  commander  remained 
at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  instead  of  pursuing  the  shattered  remnant  of 
Dieskau's  army  and  driving  the  French  from  Ticonderoga,  which  they  were 
fortifying.  It  was  possible  also,  immediately  after  the  panic  produced  by 
the  repulse  at  Lake  George,  to  drive  them  from  Crown  Point,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the   expedition.     General    Lyman   and  others  urged    Johnson   to 
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pursue.  The  Mohawks  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  be  revenged  for  the 
loss  of  their  beloved  chief;  and  the  Oneidas  were  willing  to  join  them  if 
immediate  pursuit  should  be  made.  But  Johnson  refused  to  move.  The 
Oneidas,  three  days  after  the  battle,  left  him  and  returned  home  ;  and  the 
only  harm  which  the  French  and  their  allies  experienced  after  leaving  the 
lost  battle-field  was  a  severe 
smiting  by  some  New  Hamp- 
shire militia  under  Captain  Mc- 
Ginnes,  and  a  small  body  of  New 
York  militia  under  Captain  Fol- 
som,  who  were  making  their  way 
to  the  Lake  from  Fort  Edward. 
They  compelled  the  French  to 
leave  all  their  baggage  and  fly 
for  their  lives.  In  the  affray 
McGinnes  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  his  name  was  added  to 
the  list  of  the  provincials,  more 
than  two  hundred  in  number, 
who  were  killed  that  day.  There 
were  almost  a  hundred  wounded. 
Among  the  four  hundred  lost  by 
the  French  was  M.  de  St.  Pierre, 
the  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
commander  to  whom  Washing- 
ton was  sent  on  a  mission  at  the 
close  of  1753. 

Johnson  lingered  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George  all  the  autumn, 
and  employed  his  men  in  the 
construction  of  a  fort  which  he 
named  William  Henry.  When 
the  breath  of  approaching  winter 
came  from  the  north,  he  dis- 
missed the  New  England  militia  to  their  homes,  and  leaving  garrisons  at 
Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry,  he  retired  to  his  fortified  stone  mansion 
on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mohawk,  which  he  called  "  Fort  Johnson."  It  is 
yet  standing  not  far  from  the  village  of  Amsterdam.  So  ended  military 
operations  in  America  in  the  year  1755. 

France  and   England  were  still  at  peace  with  each  other.     The  British 
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cabinet  was  then  controlled  by  absurd  men,  who  were  likely  to  embroil  the 
nation  in  useless  war  at  any  time  by  their  folly  or  by  acts  deserving  a  harsher 
name.  They  did  so  by  rank  perfidy.  Secret  orders  were  suddenly  issued  to 
the  commanders  of  all  British  men-of-war  to  seize  all  French  vessels,  public 
or  private.  The  British  king's  share  of  the  spoils  gathered  under  the  opera- 
tions of  this  order  was  three  and  a  half  million  dollars ;  and  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners  were  made  captives.  "  What  has  taken  place,"  indignantly 
exclaimed  a  French  minister,  •'  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  piracy  on  a  grand 
scale  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people."  He  was  right.  "  Never,"  said  the 
French  monarch,  "will  I  forgive  the  piracies  of  this  insolent  nation;"  and 
in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  British  king,  he  demanded  full  reparation  for 
the  insults  offered  to  the  French  flag,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  French 
people.  But  Great  Britain  then  arrogantly  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that  she 
was  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas  ;  "  and  Thomson  had  lately  uttered  the  senti- 
ments of  the  proud  British  nation  in  his  stirring  song,  "  Britannia  rules  the 
Waves,"  saying  boastfully  : 

"When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  ihe  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  ; 
Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  Ihe  waves ! 

Britons  never  sliall  be  slaves." 

The  exploit  of  the  British  ships-of-war  in  capturing  so  many  French  vessels 
was  boasted  of  in  the  British  parliament,  and  the  people,  rejoicing  in  their 
strength,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  war  with  the  French.  That 
spirit  prevailed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  until  the  mistressship  of  the 
seas  was  successfully  contended  for  by  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1 812-15 
The  home  governments  of  the  two  nations  now  took  up  the  quarrel. 
The  campaign  of  1755  had  assumed  all  the  features  of  regular  war  between 
their  respective  subjects.  When  the  flowers  bloomed  in  the  spring  of  1756, 
the  British  ministry  and  people  had  resolved  to  make  war,  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  accept  the  issue.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1756,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  went  forth  from  the  British  cabinet.  This  action  was  recipro- 
cated by  the  French  cabinet  on  the  9th  of  June  following.  The  die  was 
then  cast.  The  peace  solemnly  guaranteed  at  Aixla-Chapelle  was  ruth- 
lessly broken  to  gratify  a  lust  for  power.  While  these  two  potential  nations 
had  been  preparing,  for  several  years,  for  the  impending  strife  for  dominion, 
the  thoughtful  men  among  the  English-American  colonists,  who  loved 
liberty  more  than  power,  had  been  musing  upon  the  glorious  probabilities 
of  their  future.     John  Adams  a  school-teacher  in  Worcester  in   1755,  in  a 
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letter  to  Nathan  Webb,  wrote :  "  Mighty  states  and  kingdoms  are  not 
exempted  from  change."  "  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came 
over  into  this  new  world  for  conscience  sake.  This  apparently  trivial  inci- 
dent may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America If  we 

can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallics,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  cal- 
culations, will,  in  another  century,  become  more  numerous  than  in  England 
itself.  The  united  force  of  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  only 
way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves,  is  to  disunite  us."  This  dream 
became  a  prophecy.  Less  than  thirty  years  afterward,  the  dreamer  stood 
before  the  monarch  of  England,  as  the  representative  of  an  American 
Republic  where,  only  ten  years  before,  were  flourishing  English  colonies. 
And  just  a  century  after  that  dream,  the  number  and  strength  of  the  people 
here  exceeded  the  calculation  of  the  dreamer.  The  population  was  more 
than  double  that  of  England  ;  and  while  his  country  was  fiercely  torn  by  a 
savage  civil  war,  its  government  defied  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  the  Papal  States  and  other  European  nations  whose  rulers  were  the 
enemies  of  our  free  institutions.  In  the  utterance  of  that  defiance,  a  grand- 
son of  John  Adams  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  That  government  lives  to 
enjoy  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  In  1765,  Lord  Kames  uttered  a 
prophecy  similar  to  that  of  young  Adams. 

Shirley,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
called  a  convention  of  royal  governors  at  New  York,  late  in  1755,  when 
a  plan  for  a  splendid  campaign  in  1756  was  arranged.  It  included  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  Forts  Du  Quesne,  Frcntenac,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and 
ether  French  posts  in  the  northwest.  They  again  urged  the  parliament  to 
take  vigorous  measures  for  compelling  the  colonists,  by  a  tax,  to  furnish  a 
general  fund  for  military  purposes  in  America,  and  that  body  was  disposed 
to  do  so,  when  the  question  assumed  minor  importance  in  the  presence  of 
grave  dangers.  The  Indians  were  threatening  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  with  desolation  ;  and  very  soon  whole 
families  were  flying  back  to  the  older  settlements,  leaving  their  dwellings 
and  crops  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  The  authorities  of  those  colonies 
took  action  to  stay  the  flood  of  desolation  surging  upon  their  frontiers. 
Those  of  Virginia  appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  all  her 
forces ;  those  of  Pennsylvania  gave  Dr.  Franklin  the  commission  of  colonel, 
with  instructions  to  raise  troops  and  construct  a  line  of  forts  or  block-houses 
along  the  frontier,  which  he  did.  Those  of  Maryland  joined  in  measures  for 
the  common  defence.  But  the  selfish  claims  of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  absurd  and  arrogant  assumption  of  inferior  officers  com- 
missioned by  the  crown,  to  superiority  over  provincial  officers  of  much 
3^ 
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higher  rank,  stood  in  the  way  of  efficient  action.  Delays  were  dangerous  to 
the  pubHc  good,  and  Washington  was  chosen  by  his  brother  provincial 
officers  to  go  as  an  ambassador  to  General  Shirley  to  seek  a  removal  of  the 
latter-named  difficulty.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1756,  he  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  Boston,  five  hundred  miles  distant,  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  Captains  Mercer  and  Stewart,  the  former  being  his  aide-de-camp. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  received  much  attention  in  the  several 
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cities  through  which  he  passed.  His  mission  to  Shirley  was  successful,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  after  his  departure,  he  returned  to  Williamsburgh 
with  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  future. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston,  Colonel  Washington  tarried  a  little 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Beverly  Robinson,  son-in-law  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Phillipse  Manor  on  the  Hudson.  There  he  met  Mrs.  Robinson's 
sister  Mary,  who  was  young,  vivacious,  accomplished  and  beautiful.  This 
maiden's  charms  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young 
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hero.  Her  musical  culture  was  displayed  by  the  singing  of  sweet  songs  ac- 
companied by  a  spinet ;  and  in  every  aspect  of  her  character,  she  was  a  charm- 
ing young  lady.  The  day-dreams  of  the  young  Virginian,  while  on  his  way 
to  Boston  and  back,  were  of  her ;  ind  at  their  second  meeting  at  Mr. 
Robinson's  (where  he  was  a  guest  on  his  return),  he  was  still  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  charms  of  the  heiress  of  money  and  broad  acres.  He 
left  her  with  a  resolution  no  doubt  formed,  but  not  expressed,  to  offer  her 
his  hand  and  heart.  But  a  rival  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  Washington's  companion-in-arms  in  the  field  when  Braddock 
fell,  and  he  won  the  fair  lady  and  her  splendid  fortune.  All  but  the  lady 
was  lost  in  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  that  burst  out  twenty  years  later,  for 
Morris  was  a  Tory  and  so  were  his  wife's  family,  and  their  property  was 
swept  away  by  remorseless  confiscation.  The  colonel  and  his  family  were 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  elegant  mansion  built  on  Harlem  Heights  (yet 
standing)  with  the  money  of  Mary  Phillipse,  and  it  was  used  as  headquarters 
by  her  Virginia  lover  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 

Shirley  did  not  long  remain  commander-in-chief  The  Earl  of  Loudon, 
a  cold-hearted,  bilious,  indolent  and  inefficient  peer,  who  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  despised  republicanism,  was 
appointed  the  successor  of  Shirley,  and  governor  of  Virginia.  As  an 
attempt  to  establish  centralized  royal  government  in  America  had  failed,  it 
was  now  determined  to  place  the  colonies  under  absolute  military  rule.  The 
commission  of  Loudon  and  his  instructions,  carefully  drawn  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  did  establish  such  rule  throughout  the  continent,  making 
it  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  royal  governors.  This 
commission,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  remained  a 
precedent  for  others  until  the  general  revolt  of  the  colonies. 

Procrastination  marked  every  step  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
English.  Loudon  did  not  send  General  James  Abercrombie  (his  lieutenant) 
with  troops  until  near  the  close  of  April.  The  ship  with  money  was  not 
dispatched  until  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  Abercrombie  arrived  ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  reach  our  shores  until  past  midsummer. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  called  for  ten  thousand  men  to  attack  Crown 
Point ;  six  thousand  to  proceed  against  Niagara ;  three  thousand  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  two  thousand  to  cross  the  country  from  the  Kennebeck 
to  the  Chaudifere — a  feat  performed  by  Arnold  and  a  few  followers,  twenty 
years  afterward — to  attack  some  French  settlements  in  Canada.  Many  of 
those  destined  for  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  were  already  at  Albany  when 
Abercrombie  arrived.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  either  vigor  or  fore- 
thought.    He  loved  his  ease,  and  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  assertion  of 
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royal  authority ;  and  instead  of  stimulating  the  provincials  with  hope  and 
patriotism,  he  depressed  them  with  disappointment  and  disgust.  Seven 
thousand  troops  were  there,  under  General  Winslow,  impatient  to  be  led  to 
Lake  Champlain  ;  and  another  party  were  anxiously  awaiting  orders  to 
hasten  to  Oswego,  for  rumors  came  down  through  the  forests  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  that  the  French  were  about  to  move  in  large  force  against  the 
English  frontiers. 


WILLIAM    SHIRLEY. 
KING     HENDRICK. 


WASHINGTON,  AGED  40. 


GENERAL    BRADDOCK. 

WILLIAM    JOHNSON. 


But  the  Scotch  general  seemed  more  intent  upon  asserting  royal  au- 
thority by  forcing  the  colonists  to  have  the  regular  troops  quartered  upon 
them,  than  in  pressing  forward  against  the  enemy;    and  he  cast  a  firebrand 
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into  the  army  at  Albany  (composed  of  regular  and  provincial  troops,  about 
ten  thousand  strong),  by  compelling  the  ofificers  of  the  latter  to  obey  the 
commands  of  those  of  the  former  of  equal  rank.  He  and  Mayor  Sybrant 
Van  Schaick  had  many  stormy  interviews  about  the  billeting  of  regulars 
upon  the  people.  On  one  occasion,  there  was  an  open  quarrel  between  the 
lean  Scotchman  and  the  burly  Dutchman,  when  the  mayor,  terribly  excited, 
shook  his  fist  at  the  general  and  exclaimed  :  "  Go  back  again  with  your 
troops:  we  can  defend  our  frontiers  ourselves."  The  general  triumphed; 
and  he  sent  to  his  superiors,  at  a  time  when  Crown  Point  should  have  been 
in  his  possession,  and  the  garrison  at  Fort  Niagara  his  prisoners,  a  shout  of 
exultation  because  of  his  victory,  saying:  "  In  spite  of  every  subterfuge,  the 
soldiers  are  at  last  billeted  upon  the  town."  This  victory  cheered  the  hearts 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  now  believed  that  the  absolute  submission  of 
the  colonies  was  an  event  near  at  hand. 

Abercrombie  loitered  in  Albany,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Loudon,  when 
he  predicted  mighty  things  would  be  done.  He  would  go  neither  backward 
nor  forward,  but  wasted  strength  there  in  constructing  useless  fortifications, 
when  the  best  defence  for  that  city  would  have  been  the  security  of  the 
frontier  posts.  Meanwhile  the  brave  and  active  Colonel  John  Bradstreet 
arrived  from  Oswego  with  the  startling  news  that  the  French  and  Indians 
were  threatening  the  forts  there,  and  that  a  strong  force  was  actually  moving 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  for  the  capture  of  the  post.  But  Abercrombie 
was  unmoved,  and  the  ten  thousand  men,  chafing  with  impatience  and 
suffering  from  sickness,  were  kept  at  Albany. 

Bradstreet  had  gained  laurels  at  Louisburg  eleven  years  before,  and  had 
been  made  lieutenant-governor  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  Knowing  his 
worth,  Shirley  had  called  him  into  active  military  service,  and  sent  him  from 
Albany,  with  a  competent  force,  to  provision  the  garrison  at  Oswego.  With 
two  hundred  provincial  troops  and  forty  companies  of  boatmen,  he  crossed 
the  country  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Oneida  Lake  and 
the  Oswego  River,  and  placed  in  the  fort  at  Oswego  provisions  for  five 
thousand  troops  for  six  months.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  (afterward 
General)  Schuyler,  as  commissary. 

Bradstreet  had  observed  that  his  descent  of  the  Oswego  River  had  been 
'  atched  by  French  and  Indian  scouts.  He  had  gone  only  nine  miles  up 
that  stream  on  his  return,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  French 
regulars,  Canadians  and  savages.  The  provincials  drove  some  of  them  from 
an  island  in  the  river,  and  there  Bradstreet  made  a  defensive  stand.  One 
of  the  Canadians,  too  badly  wounded  to  fly  with  his  companions,  remained, 
and  a  boatman  was  about  to  dispatch  him,  when  young  Schuyler  saved  his 
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life.  Soon  afterward  Bradstreet  abandoned  the  island  and  drove  the  assail- 
ants back  into  the  forest.  Owing  to  accident,  there  was  only  one  bateau  left 
at  the  island  when  the  colonel  ordered  his  men  away.  It  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  commander  and  the  little  party  with  him.  The  wounded 
Canadian  begged  to  be  taken  in,  but  he  was  refused.  "  Then  throw  me 
into  the  river,"  he  cried,  "  and  not  leave  me  here  to  perish  with  hunger  and 
thirst."  The  heart  of  Captain  Schuyler  was  touched  by  the  poor  fellow's 
appeal,  and  handing  his  weapons  and  coat  to  a  companion-in-arms,  he  bore 
the  wounded  man  to  the  water,  swam  with  him  across  the  deep  channel,  and 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon.  The  soldier  survived ;  and  nineteen 
years  afterward,  when  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  army  of  the 
Revolution,  sent  a  proclamation  in  the  French  language  into  Canada  invit- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  Join  the  patriots,  that  soldier,  living  near  Chamblee, 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Ethan  Allen,  that  he  might  see  and  thank  the 
preserver  of  his  life.  He  went  to  Schuyler's  tent,  on  the  Isk  aux  Noix,  and 
kissed  the  general's  hand  in  token  of  his  gratitude. 

After  a  sharp  fight  in  the  forest  near  the  Oswego  River,  Bradstreet  dis- 
persed his  motley  foe,  and  hastened  to  Albany  with  the  startling  news  just 
mentioned.     Meanwhile  the  more  active  French  had  been  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  Oswego.     So  early  as  March,  three  hundred   Frenchmen,  led  by 
Indian   guides,  had  made    their  way  on  snow-shoes  along  the  bases  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  on   the  north  and  west,   to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida 
Lake,  destroyed    a    small    English    stockade    there,    called    Fort    Bull,  and 
returned  with  thirty  prisoners.     Late  in  Ma)',  eight  hundred  men  under  De 
Villiers,  pushed  forward  to  Sandy  Creek,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  from  that  party  went   the   detachment   that    assailed    Bradstreet.     At 
about  the  same  time.  Field   Marshal  the   Marquis  de  Montcalm  arrived  at 
Quebec    as    governor-general    and    commander-in-chief.     He    was    small    in 
stature,  but  very  energetic  in  mind  and  body.     He  instantly  surveyed  the 
field  of  his  future  operations.     By  journeying  night  and  day,  he  penetrated 
to  Ticonderoga,  where  the   French   had   built   Fort   Carillon.     He  saw  the 
value   of  that   position,  as  well   as   Crown    Point,    and    hastening    back    to 
Quebec,  he  prepared  an  expedition,  secretly,  against  Oswego.     At  the  head 
of  three  regiments,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
was  joined  at  Montreal  by  a  large  body  of  Canadians  and  savages.     With 
this  force,  about  five  thousand   in  number,  he  crossed  the  lake  in  bateaux 
and  canoes,  and  anchored  in  what  is  now  Sackett's  Harbor,  early  in  August. 
Fort  Oswego,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was  a  strong  work.     Fort 
Ontario,  on  the  east  side,  was  weaker,  and  was  considered  an  outpost  to  the 
other.     Against  Ontario,  Montcalm  led  his  forces.     Behind  Four-Mile  Point. 
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a  long  wooded  cape  eastward  of  Oswego,  he  landed  his  troops,  unobserved 
by  the  English  scouts,  and  was  in  full  march  through  the  woods  before  he 
was  discovered.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commander  of  the  little  garrison  of 
one  thousand  men,  at  Ontario,  prepared  to  receive  the  foe,  who  invested  the 
fort  in  full  force,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  some  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  Braddock  the  year  before.  Finding  sharp  resistance,  Montcalm  began 
a  regular  siege,  and  on  the  14th  of  August,  when  he  was  about  to  storm  the 
works.  Colonel  Mercer,  who  saw  that  further  resistance  would  be  useless, 
agreed  to  surrender  the  post  to  the  French.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  six  vessels  of  war,  three  chests  of  coin  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  To  allay  the 
jealousy  of  the  Six  Nations,  Montcalm  destroyed  both  forts  ;  and  the  priests 
who  accompanied  him  erected  a  cross,  on  which  they  placed  the  words, 
"  This  is  the  Banner  of  Victory."  Close  by  it  they  raised  a  wooden 
column,  on  which  was  placed  the  arms  of  France  and  the  inscription  :  "  BRING 
Lilies  with  Full  Hands."  Then  Montcalm  descended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  his  prisoners,  and  sent  the  captured  English  flags  to  decorate  the 
churches  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  destruction  of  the  forts  at  Oswego 
was  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  French  commander. 
It  pleased  the  savages,  and,  as  he  hoped,  caused  them  to  assume  a  position 
of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerents.  French  emissaries  soon  seduced  the 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas  from  the  British  interest. 

Loudon  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  Oswego,  as  the  first 
military  news  that  reached  him.  He  congratulated  the  country  because 
of  its  escape  from  greater  disasters.  "  If  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
orovincials  alone,"  he  said,  "  it  would  have  been  followed  with  fatal  conse- 
quences." He  would  not  allow  any  merit  in  the  character  of  a  provincial 
soldier.  For  them  he  had  nothing  but  contemptuous  words.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provincials  had  saved  the  remnant  of  Braddock's  army,  in  spite  of 
the  cowardice  of  the  regulars  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  general ;  had  con- 
quered Acadia ;  defeated  Dieskau,  and  had  performed  nearly  all  of  the  really 
useful  military  service  against  the  French,  he  praised  the  British  regulars  and 
disparaged  the  Americans.  Pleading  the  danger  of  another  attack  from  the 
French,  in  greater  force,  as  an  excuse  for  his  imbecility,  he  left  the  enemy  to 
build  a  stronger  work  at  Ticonderoga,  dismissed  the  provincials  to  their 
homes,  and  placed  the  regulars  in  winter-quarters. 

Under  his  instructions.  Lord  Loudon  demanded  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
free  quarters  for  himself,  his  officers,  and  a  thousand  men.  "  Your  demand 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  and  the  liberties  of  America,"  said  the 
mayor  of  the  city.     "  Free  quarters  are  everywhere  usual ;   I  assert  it  on  my 
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honor,  which  is  the  highest  evidence  you  can  requiie,"  answered  the  haughty 
earl.  The  mayor  was  firm,  and  Loudon  determined  to  make  New  York  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  continent.  When  the  citizens,  by  the  lips  of  the 
mayor,  pleaded  their  rights  as  Englishmen,  his  lordship,  with  a  vulgar  oath, 
said  to  the  magistrate :  "  If  you  don't  billet  my  officers  upon  free  quarters, 
this  day,  I'll  order  here  all  the  troops  under  my  command,  and  billet  them 
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myself  upon  the  city."  A  subscription  for  the  purpose  was  raised,  the  officers 
were  billeted  on  the  city,  and  Loudon  won  his  first  victory.  A  similar  con- 
test, with  a  similar  result,  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  Loudon  won 
his  second  victory. 

In  the  meantime   the   provincials  had  won  a  substantial  victory  on  the 
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Alleghany  River,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  observed  that  Dr.  Franklin 
had  superintended  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  small  posts  along  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  borders  of  Maryland,  as  a 
defence  against  hostile  Indians.  But  the  savages  continued  to  harass  the 
remote  settlements,  until,  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
almost  a  thousand  white  persons  had  perished,  and  much  property  had  been 
plundered  or  destroyed.  Franklin  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not  in  his  right 
place,  and  abandoned  military  life  forever.  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  oJ 
Pennsylvania,  took  his  position,  and  with  three  hundred  men,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Mercer  of  Virginia,  he  proceeded,  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of 
September,  1756,  to  chastise  the  hostile  Delawares  at  Kittaning,  one  of  their 
principal  villages  (now  in  Armstrong  county),  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Fort 
Du  Quesne.  Stealthily,  Armstrong  and  his  followers  passed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  took  post  not  far  from  Kittaning,  at  midnight,  when  the 
savages  were  sleeping  without  a  dream  of  danger  near.  It  was  a  warm 
night,  and  some  were  reposing  in  the  open  air  on  the  outskirts.  Upon  them 
the  provincials  came  at  dawn.  The  savages  sprang  to  their  feet,  gave  the 
war-whoop,  and  flew  to  the  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  provincials,  who 
killed  many  of  their  chiefs  and  utterly  destroyed  the  town.  Not  a  vestige 
of  a  dwelling  was  left.  The  chastisement  was  effectual.  It  inspired  the 
Delawares  with  such  fear  of  the  white  man,  that  they  were  completely 
humbled,  and  the  frontier  had  peace.  So  ended  the  campaign  of  1756. 
The  chief  results  of  that  campaign  were  a  gain  of  strength  and  territory  by 
the  French  ;  two  victories  in  battle  over  the  common  foe  by  the  provincials, 
and  the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  unarmed  English  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  by  Lord  Loudon  and  his  British  regulars,  the  spoils  of  his 
victories  being  free  food  and  lodging  for  a  few  months  and  the  contempt  of 
the  people.  Fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  under  Colonel 
Washington,  were  placed  in  stockades  during  the  ensuing  winter,  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  and  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  Carolinas,  several  military  posts  were  established  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  and  their  neighbors,  among  whom 
French  emissaries  were  at  work. 
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NO  better  instrument  could  have  been  selected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  render  that  government  odious  to  the  colonists  than  the 
_  Earl  of  Loudon.     He  was  devoid  of  genius  either  civil  or  military. 

Imperious  and  undignified  in  his  deportment;  quick  to  threaten  but  slow  to 
execute ;  possessing  no  semblance  of  public  virtue ;  unsympathetic  with  any- 
thing noble  or  generous  in  human  character ;  always  in  a  hurry  and  hurry- 
ing others,  but  excessively  dilator}'  in  the  performance  of  duties,  he  excited 
the  disgust,  jealousy,  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  colonists.  He  could  not 
understand  how  a  public  officer  could  be  unselfish  and  honest.  When  Dr. 
Franklin  urged  him  to  reimburse  money  which  the  latter  had  spent  for 
the  public  service,  the  earl  told  him  he  could  afford  to  wait,  as  he  had  doubt- 
less taken  care  to  fill  his  own  pockets  in  his  public  transactions.  When 
Franklin  repelled  the  insinuation  by  declaring  his  integrity,  the  corrupt  earl 
spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  incredible.  "  I  wonder  much,"  wrote  Franklin, 
"  how  such  a  man  came  to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business  as  the 
conduct  of  a  great  doing ;  but  having  since  seen  more  of  the  great  world, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  and  motives  for  giving  places  and  employments, 
my  wonder  is  diminished."  Referring  to  Loudon's  hurry  and  tardiness,  a 
person  said  to  Franklin  :  "  He  is  like  St.  George  on  a  sign-post;  always  on 
horseback,  but  never  goes  forward." 

Events  equally  disgraceful  in  England  and  America  occurred  during  the 
year  1756.  Quarrels,  scandals,  intrigues,  corruptions  and  imbecility  had 
marked  the  court  and  administration  of  the  British  monarch.  The  king's 
mistress  governed  the  realm.  Patriots  trembled  for  the  fate  of  their  country. 
Satire  and  caricature  assailed  its  governing  ministers ;  and  Hogarth  arose  in 
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reputation.  The  only  hope  for  the  future  of  England,  in  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men,  was  given  late  in  the  year,  by  raising  William  Pitt,  the  great 
Commoner,  to  the  dignity  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  English  people  were 
with  the  untitled  minister;  the  English  aristocracy  were  against  him.  The 
latter,  in  power,  stood  in  the  way  of  every  wise  and  generous  plan  of  Pitt. 
When  he  proposed  to  pursue  a  just  and  liberal  course  toward  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  met  by  churlish  cavils  from  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  demands 
for  the  taxation  of  the  Americans.  When  he  was  pressed  to  recommend  a 
stamp-tax  for  America,  he  replied:  "With  the  enemy  at  their  back,  and 
British  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the 
Americans  may  submit  to  the  imposition."  Pitt  understood  the  Americans 
better,  and  had  a  clearer  conception  of  justice  and  its  wise  policy,  than  any 
public  man  in  England.  He  would  not  yield  his  country  to  the  persuasion 
nor  threats  of  the  aristocracy ;  he  would  not  resign  the  office  which  he  knew 
the  English  people  desired  him  to  fill;  and  in  the  spring  of  1757,  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  king,  with  other  good  members  of  the  cabinet.  The 
government  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  several  weeks,  and 
Loudon  was  making  infinite  mischief  in  America. 

In  January,  1757,  Loudon  held  a  council  in  Boston.  The  governors  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  were  there.  The  earl's  behavior  was  that 
of  an  autocrat.  His  opinions,  dogmatically  expressed,  swayed  the  council 
and  determined  its  decisions.  Better  men  acquiesced  in  his  plans  in  viola- 
tion of  their  wiser  convictions,  because  they  feared  less  injury  from  his 
imbecility  than  from  his  uncontrolled  resentment.  It  was  decided  to  confine 
the  military  operations  of  the  campaign  to  the  capture  of  Louisburg;  an 
object  of  far  less  importance  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  that  time, 
than  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  frontier  posts  and  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  The  New  England  people  were  disappointed  and  alarmed. 
New  Yorkers  were  amazed.  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  were  distressed 
because  of  the  exposed  condition  of  their  frontier  settlers  to  the  sanguinary 
visits  of  the  savages  and  their  allies.  Yet  the  colonists  responded  generously 
to  calls  for  men  and  supplies,  and  at  the  first  of  June,  1757,  Loudon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  provincials  who,  alone,  were  competent, 
under  a  good  commander,  to  crush  French  dominion  in  America. 

The  earl  resolved  to  lead  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  person. 
His  officers  easily  foretold  the  result.  Before  his  departure  he  made  precau- 
tionary provisions.  He  ordered  Colonel  Bouquet  to  watch  the  Carolina 
frontiers  with  a  few  troops.  General  Stanwix  was  ordered  to  guard  the 
western  frontiers  with  two  thousand  men  ;  and  General  Webb  was  sent  with 
six  thousand  troops  to  defend  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry.     Washing- 
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ton  spent  the  summer  with  a  few  Virginia  troops,  in  skirmishing  with  Indians 
and  building  a  fort  at  Winchester,  his  headquarters. 

The  earl  was  ready  for  his  eastern  campaign  late  in  June.  Having 
exasperated  the  people  of  the  whole  countr)'  by  impressing  into  the  British 
service,  at  New  York,  four  hundred  men,  he  sailed  from  that  port  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  30th  of  the  month.  There 
he  was  joined  by  ships  under  Admiral  Holborne  and  six  thousand  troops 
commanded  by  George  Viscount  Howe.  On  the  9th  of  July  he  assembled 
his  whole  armament,  composed   of  ten   thousand  soldiers,  sixteen   ships  of 

the  line,  and  several  frigates  and 
transports.  It  was  supposed  that 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Louis- 
burg  was  intended,  but  the  hope 
was  delusive.  The  troops  were 
landed.  They  were  made  to 
level  the  uneven  ground  for  a 
parade ;  and  for  almost  a  month 
they  were  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  vegetable  garden  and 
exercises  in  sham  fights  and 
sieges.  The  army  was  dispirited, 
and  the  patience  of  the  officers 
was  exhausted.  Major-General 
Lord  Charles  Hay  could  no 
longer  repress  expressions  of  his 
indignation.  One  day  while  he 
was  sitting  under  a  tree  near  the 
seashore,  discussing  army  matters 
with  some  fellow-officers,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  blazing 
with  indignation,  he  said,  as  he 
pointed  toward  a  noble  ship  lying 
near,  and  to  the  idle  camp  not 
far  off,  "  See  how  the  power  of 
England  is  held  in  chains  by  imbecility !  Her  substance  is  wasted  by  inde- 
cision !  With  such  ships  and  such  men  as  we  have  here,  led  by  an  energetic 
and  competent  commander.  Cape  Breton  and  its  fortress,  and  all  this  eastern 
region,  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  British  empire  a  month  ago."  For 
these  brave  words,  his  lordship  was  arrested,  sent  to  England  and  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  was  acquitted.     At  that  trial,  there  was  a  tragical   event. 
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The  President  of  the  Board,  while  putting  a  question  to  Lord  Hay,  fell 
from  his  seat  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died. 

Stung  by  Lord  Hay's  remarks,  Loudon  bustled  about  a  few  days  and 
embarked  his  troops  as  if  for  Louisburg.  During  the  delay  at  Halifax,  that 
fortress  had  been  reinforced,  and  ships  had  been  added  to  the  French  fleet 
there.  A  reconnoitering  vessel  brought  word  to  the  earl  that  his  enemy  had 
one  more  ship  than  he ;  so  his  lordship  abandoned  the  expedition  and  sailed 
for  New  York.  The  army  was  amazed  and  thoroughly  disgusted.  On  the 
loth  of  August,  when  the  fleet  had  voyaged  westward  only  two  days,  an 
express  sloop  was  met.  A  messenger  from  her  came  in  haste  to  Lord 
Loudon  with  a  despatch,  telling  him  that  the  French,  in  large  numbers,  had 
closely  invested  Fort  William  Henr}',  on  Lake  George.  The  earl  imme- 
diately sent  orders  back  for  troops  that  he  had  left  behind,  to  follow  him  to 
New  York.  When  he  arrived  there  at  near  the  close  of  August,  he  was  met 
with  the  news  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Fort  William  Henry 
and  all  northern  New  York,  The  province  was  trembling  with  alarm.  That 
alarm  was  intensified  fourfold  when  the  stupid  and  stubborn  earl  pro- 
posed to  encamp  his  forces  on  Long  Island  for  the  defence  of  the  con- 
tinent ! 

For  more  than  a  year  the  English  in  America  had  acted  so  much  "  like 
women "  that  the  Indians  were  disgusted.  They  admired  the  different 
spirit  of  the  French,  and  warriors  from  more  than  thirty  "  nations"  were  at 
Montreal  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1757.  Governor  Vaudreuil  told 
them  of  glory  and  plunder  surely  to  be  won  by  alliance  with  the  French. 
Montcalm  danced  their  wild  war-dances  with  them  ;  he  sung  their  fierce  war- 
songs  with  them,  until  their  affection  for  him  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  the  French  became  intense,  and  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  that 
general  might  lead.  He  commanded  them  to  meet  his  regulars  and  Cana- 
dians at  St.  Johns  on  the  Sorel,  for  a  voyage  over  the  Lake.  They  went,  in 
a  wild,  tumultuous  march  for  Montreal,  accompanied  by  priests  who  chanted 
hymns  and  anthems  in  almost  every  Indian  dialect.  In  canoes  and  bateaux 
the  motley  army,  led  by  Montcalm,  went  up  Lake  Champlain  and  landed  at 
Ticonderoga.  It  was  hot  July.  Under  a  wide-spreading  oak  high  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  voices  chanting  sacred  hymns  were  mingled  with  the 
martial  music  of  French  instruments.  Scouts  were  sent  out  and  returned 
with  prisoners  and  scalps.  When  Marin,  who  had  destroyed  the  hamlet  of 
Saratoga  a  dozen  years  before,  came  back  from  the  hills  near  Fort  Edward, 
and  pointed  to  his  canoe  moored  at  the  shore,  in  which  lay  a  solitar)'  prisoner 
and  more  than  forty  scalps,  the  savages  set  up  a  yell  of  exultation  that 
awakened   the  echoes  of  Mount  Defiance  and    Mount  Independence,  then 
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bearing  Algonquin  names.  Very  soon  the  whole  body  of  Montcalm's  force 
moved  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  for  their  destination  was  Fort  William 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake.  "  His  sailing,"  wrote  Malartie  from  Mon- 
treal, when  Loudon  departed  for  Halifax,  "  is  a  hint  for  us  to  project  some- 
thing on  this  frontier."  The  expedition  against  Fort  William  Henry  was 
the  result  of  that  hint. 

During  the  previous  winter,  the  Rangers  commanded  by  Major  Rogers, 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  had  not  been  idle.  The  active  and  intrepid  Lieu- 
tenant Stark  (afterward  the  hero  of  Bennington),  who  commanded  the 
Rangers  when  Rogers  was  absent,  was  frequently  out,  at  the  head  of  scouts, 
watching  the  foe  and  striking  them  a  blow  now  and  then  near  Fort  Carillon 
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— a  name  suggested  to  the  French  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George,  and  which  also  suggested  to  the  Indians  their  name  of  Chc-on- 
dc-ro-ga — "  Sounding  Waters  " — the  origin  of  Ticonderoga.  These  Rangers 
glided  over  the  frozen  waters  on  skates,  or  traversed  the  pathless  forests  on 
snow-shoes.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  Frenchmen  were  traveling  merrily 
on  the  lake  between  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  rude  sledges  drawn 
by  Canadian  ponies,  when  Stark  and  his  followers  rushed  from  the  woods, 
and  made  some  of  them  prisoners.  Others  were  borne  beyond  danger  by 
the  frightened  ponies,  which  fled  over  the  ice  with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind. 
As  Stark  touched  the  shore  with  his  prisoners,  he  was  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.     An  unequal  fight  was  kept  up 
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until  dark,  when  Stark,  leaving  twenty  of  his  men  behind — killed,  wounded, 
and  missing — made  his  way  back  to  the  fort. 

Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  Canadians  followed  the 
younger  Vaudreuil  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  George,  to  capture  Fort 
William  Henry  by  surprise.  They  traveled  on  snow-shoes ;  their  provisions 
were  carried  on  small  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  their  beds  were  bear-skins 
spread  upon  the  snow.  Stealthily  they  went  over  the  frozen  lake,  and 
appeared  before  the  fort  at  midnight.  The  garrison  were  on  the  alert.  The 
invaders  set  on  fire  the  vessels  there  frozen  in  the  ice,  the  store-houses  and 
some  huts,  and  escaped  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  That  was  the 
night  succeeding  St.  Patrick's  day,  in  March,  1757.  From  that  time  until 
early  in  August,  the  garrison  suffered  very  little  molestation. 

At  the  close  of  July,  the  garrison  at  Fort  William  Henry  was  composed 
of  less  than  five  hundred  men  under  the  brave  Colonel  Monro.  A  short 
distance  from  the  fort,  on  a  gentle  rocky  eminence,  where  may  now  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Fort  George,  seventeen  hundred  men  lay  in- 
trenched. 

A  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant  was  Fort  Edward,  where  lay  the 
timid  General  Webb,  with  about  four  thousand  troops.  At  the  same  time 
Montcalm  was  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George  with  six  thousand  French  and 
Canadians,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  Indians.  There  he  held  a  grand 
council,  and  then  he  moved  over  the  waters  and  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  George.  In  a  skirmish  on  the  Lake,  a  great  Indian  warrior  had  been 
killed,  and  his  body  borne  away  by  his  comrades.  Funeral  honors  were 
paid  to  it.  It  was  dressed  in  full  war-costume,  and  painted  as  if  for  the  war- 
path. Brilliant  ribbons,  and  glittering  belts  in  which  were  his  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  and  earrings  and  nose-jewels,  adorned  the  dead  body,  which 
was  placed  upright  on  the  green  sward.  In  his  hand  was  a  lance ;  at  his  lips 
was  a  pipe,  and  by  his  side  a  filled  bowl.  In  this  presence  there  was  an 
oration  ;  then  followed  the  death-dance  and  the  death-song,  accompanied 
by  the  low  music  of  a  softly-beaten  drum  and  the  tinkling  of  little  bells. 
Then  the  body  was  placed  in  a  grave,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  plenty  of 
food,  and  covered  with  earth  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  warrior  was  dismissed 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  beyond  the  setting  sun. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Montcalm,  who  had  passed  up  the  Lake  with  the 
main  army,  on  bateaux,  landed,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Caldwell,  and  at  once  constructed  siege  batteries. 
La  Come,  with  Canadians,  had  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake,  and 
taken  position  across  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Edward ;  and  De  Levi,  with 
French  and  Canadians,  formed  a  camp  northwest  of  La  Corne. 
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This  sudden  appearance  of  so  large  a  force  was  a  surprise  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison.  General  Webb  had  come  up  from  Fort  Edward  a 
day  or  two  before,  under  an  escort  of  Rangers  led  by  Major  Israel  Putnam. 
He  examined  the  fort  and  the  intrenched  camp,  and  sent  Putnam  on  a 
scout  down  the  Lake,  who  discovered  a  large  force  of  French  and  Indians. 
This  fact  Webb  concealed  from  Colonel  Monro,  and  immediately  returned 
to  Fort  Edward,  with  the  same  scout.  Not  doubting  the  intention  of  his 
superior  to  give  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  the  veteran,  when,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  Montcalm  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of  the  fort,  refused 
compliance  in  a  defiant  tone.  The  siege  was  then  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
but  Monro  held  out,  in  continual  expectation  of  aid  from  General  Webb. 
Express  after  express  was  sent  through  by-ways  to  Fort  Edward,  imploring 
aid  ;  but  Webb,  fearing  an  attack  upon  that  post,  would  not  spare  a  man. 
Finally,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  was  allowed  to  march  with  Putnam  and 
his  Rangers  and  some  provincials  to  the  relief  of  Monro,  the  whole  force 
was  recalled  when  within  three  miles  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Instead  of 
forwarding  relief  to  the  beleaguered  garrison,  Webb  sent  a  letter  to  their 
commander,  in  which  he  gave  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  advised  him  to  surrender  to  prevent  the  mac- 
sacre  of  his  whole  force. 

This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Ticonderoga,  for  his  ammunition 
and  provisions  had  become  almost  exhausted  during  a  siege  of  several  days. 
He  sent  the  letter  in  to  Monro,  with  a  summons  for  him  to  surrender.  That 
commander  perceived  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  His  own  means  for 
defence  were  almost  exhausted,  and  he  could  not  expect  aid  from  Fort 
Edward.  He  yielded  reluctantly,  after  honorable  terms  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  garrison  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  carrying 
with  them  their  baggage  and  small  arms,  and  one  cannon  in  recognition  of 
their  gallant  defence  of  the  fort,  Monro  agreeing  that  his  men  should  not 
bear  arms  against  the  French  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months ;  also  to 
deliver  at  Ticonderoga,  all  the  French  and  Indian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Montcalm  pledged  himself  to  furnish  them  with  a  strong 
escort  half-way  to  Fort  Edward.  All  this  had  been  arranged  at  a  council  in 
which  the  Indians  were  represented.  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  French 
entered  the  fort  and  the  English  left  it. 

It  was  now  near  evening.  Montcalm  had  kept  intoxicating  liquors  from 
the  savages,  and  admonished  the  English  to  do  likewise.  They  did  not 
heed  the  admonition,  but  supplied  the  Indians  with  rum.  After  a  night's 
carousal,  the  savages  were  ready  for  any  mischief.    At  daybreak  they  gathered 
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around  the  English  camp  with  hostile  menaces.  When  the  garrison 
began  their  march  toward  Fort  Edward,  the  infuriated  Indians  fell  upon 
them,  plundered  nearly  all  of  them,  murdered  a  large  number  of  the 
soldiers  and  women,  and  made  many  prisoners.  Montcalm  and  his  officers 
did  all  in  their  power  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  savages.  He  and  De  Levi 
rushed  in  between  them  and  their  victims,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives, 
and  finally  sta}-cd  the  massacre.  The  survivors  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward 
under  a  strong  escort,  and  the  prisoners  were  afterward  ransomed  in  Canada. 


The  fort  and  all  of  its  appendages  were  immediately  destroyed  by  fire  and 
pick,  and  its  conquerors  moved  down  the  Lake  the  same  day.  Putnam,  who 
visited  the  ruins  as  soon  as  the  French  had  left,  described  the  scene  as 
appalling.  He  saw  the  bodies  of  murdered  Englishmen  scattered  in  every 
direction,  many  of  them  half-consumed  among  the  dying  embers.  He 
counted  the  bodies  of  more  than  one  hundred  women  shockingly  mangled, 
and  some  of  them  scalped.  The  fort  was  never  rebuilt.  An  irregular  line 
of  low  mounds — the  remains  of  Fort  William  Henry — might  have  been  seen 
37 
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on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  until  1854,  when  the  site  was  covered  by  a  large 
summer-hotel,  already  mentioned. 

General  Webb,  at  Fort  Edward,  with  almost  si.x  thousand  men,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  sent  off  his  private  baggage  to  a  place  of 
safety,  preparatory  to  a  retreat  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  But  his  dreaded 
foe,  having  accomplished  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition,  returned  to  Lake 
Champlain  to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  So  ended  Loudon's  campaign  in  1757. 
It  was  more  inglorious  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  British  aris- 
'tocracy  had  weakened  British  power;  and  their  representative  in  America 
had  disgraced  the  British  arms.  The  English  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Ohio  basin  ;  they  had  been  made  powerless  in  northern  New  York,  and 
contemptible  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  the  French  bore  undisputed  sway  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
At  that  moment,  French  territory  in  America  exceeded  that  of  English  full 
Iwenty-fold.  The  colonists  were  humiliated  and  exasperated.  But  they 
were  learning,  in  a  degree,  the  measure  of  their  strength  in  union.  It  was  a 
lesson  of  vast  importance  to  them  in  their  impending  struggle  with  a  power 
that  sought  to  enslave  them. 

The  position  of  American  affairs  alarmed  the  English  people.  "  We  are 
undone  at  home  with  increased  expenses  ;  abroad,  by  ill-luck  and  incapacity," 
exclaimed  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. He  uttered  the  opinions  of  the  British  nation  outside  of  that 
aristocracy,  and  their  rulers  were  soon  compelled  to  listen.  Light  concern- 
ing the  Americans  was  spreading  over  England.  Thinking  men  saw  justice 
in  their  demands  for  local  self-government,  and  reason  for  their  restiveness 
and  irritation  because  they  were  continually  plagued  by  the  rapacity  and 
haughty  bearing  of  many  of  the  royal  governors  and  the  unjust  exactions 
of  the  British  ministry.  They  saw  the  danger  of  the  Americans  being 
driven  to  the  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  if  a  more 
just  policy  toward  them  should  not  be  speedily  exercised  ;  and  the  English 
people  became  so  clamorous  for  a  change  in  the  administration,  that  the 
alarmed  king,  after  suffering  England  to  be  eleven  weeks  without  a  ministry, 
was  compelled  to  recall  Pitt  to  the  cabinet  in  June,  1757,  invested  with 
powers  which  made  him,  in  fact,  prime  minister  of  the  realm.  To  him  was 
intrusted  the  supreme  direction  of  military  and  foreign  affairs.  He  wielded 
his  power  with  wisdom,  and  won  glory  for  his  country. 

While  Loudon  was  trying  his  best  to  conquer  the  Americans  by  over- 
awing their  assemblies  and  bringing  the  people  into  submission  to  the  royal 
will,  Pitt  was  devising  plans  for  conciliating  them  by  just  and  generous  treat- 
meni;.     When,  late  in  the  year,  Bostonians  refused  to  submit  to  the  billeting 
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of  royal  soldiers  upon  them,  the  imperious  earl  sent  a  manifesto  to  the 
authorities  of  that  city,  saying:  "  I  have  ordered  the  messenger  to  wait  but 
forty-eight  hours  in  Boston  ;  and  if,  on  his  return,  I  find  things  not  settled, 
I  will  instantly  order  into  Boston  the  three  regiments  from  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut;  and  if  more  are  wanted,  I  have  two  in  the  Jerseys 
at  hand,  besides  three  in  Pennsylvania."  When  that  message  was  on  its 
way  to  the  New  England  capital,  another  from  Pitt  was  crossing  the  Atlantic 
for  the  recall  of  Loudon,  for  the  minister  could  "  never  hear  from  him,  and 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about."     So  the  Americans  were  relieved. 

"  Give  me  your  confidence,"  Pitt  said  to  the  king,  "  and  I  will  deserve  it." 
The  monarch  replied :  "  Deserve  any  confidence  and  you  shall  have  it." 
Upon  this  foundation  Pitt  began  his  brilliant  administration,  in  the  summer 
of  1757.  American  affairs  demanded  and  received  his  early  attention. 
General  Abercrombie  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Loudon  in  chief  military 
command  in  America.  Relying  upon  the  cheerful  patriotism  of  the  colonists 
Pitt  invited  them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  possible  for  an  expedition  against 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  He  assured  them  that  England  would  provide  arms, 
ammunition  and  tents,  and  that  nothing  would  be  required  of  them  but  the 
levying,  clothing  and  pay  of  the  men,  for  which  expenditures  the  king  would 
recommend  parliament  to  grant  a  proper  reimbursement.  By  order  of  the 
king,  he  sent  instructions  for  all  provincial  officers  no  higher  than  a  colonel 
to  have  equal  command  with  officers  of  the  same  rank  commissioned  by  the 
crown,  according  to  the  date  of  their  respective  commissions.  These  were 
cheering  omens  for  the  Americans,  and  they  prepared  for  the  campaign  of 
1758  with  alacrity.  In  these  liberal  schemes  Pitt  was  opposed  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, because  they  yielded  to  the  notions  of  independence  cherished  by 
the  Americans,  and  the  law-lords  opposed  the  concessions  as  being  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  The  great  Commoner  met  their 
decisions  with  this  telling  maxim  :  "  The  lawyers  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
questions  of  liberty." 

Preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1758  were  pressed  with  vigor.  A  strong 
naval  armament  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  and 
twelve  thousand  additional  English  troops  were  allotted  to  the  service  of 
America.  Equal  vigor  and  more  enthusiasm  was  observed  in  the  colonies. 
Pitt  asked  for  twenty  thousand  provincial  troops.  An  excess  of  levies  soon 
appeared.  New  England,  alone,  raised  fifteen  thousand.  In  Massachusetts 
the  zeal  of  the  people  was  unbounded,  and  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interest 
for  the  public  good  was  marvellous.  Public  and  private  advances  in  that 
colony  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars,  during  the  year  1758.  In 
order  to  raise  money,  enormous  taxes  were  levied  and  cheerfully  paid.     In 
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many  instances  the  tax  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  tax- 
payer. It  was  levied  by  their  ozvn  chosen  representatives,  and  the  people  were 
content. 

New  York  furnished  twenty-seven  hundred  men;  New  Jersey,  one  thou- 
sand ;  Pennsylvania,  three  thousand,  and  Virginia,  two  thousand.  Some 
came  from  the  more  southern  provinces  ;  but  to  the  people  of  that  region 
was  intrusted  the  defence  of  their  frontiers,  and,  if  opportunity  should  offer, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Louisiana.  When  Abercrombie  took 
command  of  the  army  in  May,  1758,  he  found  fifty  thousand  men  at  his 
disposal — a  number  about  equal  to  the  entire  masculine  French  population 
in  America  at  that  time. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  a  renewal  of  that  of  General  Shirley  for 
1756,  spoiled  by  Loudon.  It  included  expeditions  against  Louisburg,  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  the  strong  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
To  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  a  veteran  soldier  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
the  accomplished  James  Wolfe,  ten  years  his  junior,  as  his  lieutenant,  was 
intrusted  the  leadership  of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  connection 
with  Boscawen's  fleet.  General  Joseph  Forbes  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  that  were  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  the 
Ohio  Valley;  and  General  Abercrombie,  with  young  Lord  Howe  as  his 
lieutenant,  was  directed  to  sweep  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
attempt  to  expel  them  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  To  Wolfe  and  Howe 
Pitt  looked  for  success,  more  than  to  Abercrombie  and  Amherst.  They  were 
both  young  men;  experienced  in  military  life;  judicious,  magnetic,  and  full 
of  energy. 
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THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  LOUISBURG — EXPEDITION  AGAINST  TICONDEROGA — CAPTURE  OF  FORT 
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FORT  DU  QUESNE — WASHINGTON'S  DEEDS  AND  MARRIAGE — PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1759 
— WISDOM  OF  PITT — THE  FRENCH  IN  CANADA — EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CROWN  POINT — EXPE- 
DITION AGAINST  FORT  NIAGARA — EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QUEBEC — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
THERE,   AND   THEIR   OPERATIONS. 

THE  campaign  of  1758  opened  with  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  arrived  at  Hahfax  early  in  May,  with  a  fleet  of 
almost  forty  vessels,  bearing  an  army  of  ten  thousand  effective  men 
led  by  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  with  General  James  Wolfe  as  his  chief  lieutenant. 
At  near  the  close  of  May  the  whole  armament  left  Halifax  for  Cape  Breton, 
and  landed  on  the  shores  of  Gabarus  Bay,  not  far  from  Louisburg,  on  the 
8th  of  June.  The  surf  was  running  high  and  breaking  in  foam  on  the  rugged 
shore.  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  ventured  among  the  tur- 
bulent waters  before  the  dawn.  Several  of  his  launches  bearing  troops  were 
upset  or  shattered.  When  he  reached  shoal  water,  the  impatient  young 
general  leaped  into  the  sea  waist-deep,  drew  his  sword,  and  in  the  morning 
twilight  led  his  soldiers  against  breastworks  and  abatis  in  the  face  of  a  sharp 
fire  from  batteries.  The  French  were  driven  from  their  outworks  into  the 
fort,  and  the  siege  immediately  began.     It  lasted  almost  fifty  days. 

The  garrison  at  Louisburg  was  composed  of  twenty-five  hundred  regulars 
and  six  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of  Chevalier  de  Drucourt.  In 
the  harbor  were  several  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates ;  and  vessels  were 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  an  enemy. 
Wolfe  was  the  soul  of  the  expedition.  Four  days  after  the  landing,  he  led 
some  infantry  and  Highlanders  to  the  capture  of  a  battery  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  harbor ;  and  smaller  works  were  soon  secured.  The  English 
cannon  were  placed  in  battery  and  soon  began  to  play  upon  other  outworks, 
the  fort,  the  town,  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Four  of  the  latter  were 
burned  and  one  was  carried  off  by  the  English,  late  in  July.  The  town  of 
Louisburg  was  then  reduced  to  a  ruin.  Almost  all  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
had  been  dismantled  by  English  shot  and  shell ;  and  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  on  the  26th  of  the  month.     The  next  day  the  English 
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took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town,  with  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Prince  Edward  ;  and  all  the  coast  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  spoils  of  victory  were 
about  five  thousano  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war. 
After  that  victory,  the  French  power  in  America  began  to  wane.  The 
attempt  to  capture  Quebec  was  deferred  until  another  year,  and  Wolfe 
returned  home  and  received  the  plaudits  of  the  nation. 

Activity  now  prevailed  throughout  the  colonies.  The  generous  voice  of 
Pitt  had  inspired  the  Americans  with  hope  and  enthusiasm.  While  Amherst 
and  Wolfe  were  conquering  in  the  East,  Abercrombie  and  young  Lord 
Howe  were  leading  seven  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thousand  provincials 
through  the  forests  of  the   upper  Hudson,  and  over  Lake  George,  against 
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Ticonderoga.     At    the    beginning    of    July,    the    whole    armament,    fifteen 
thousand  strong,  were  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 

Like  Wolfe  in  the  East,  Lord  Howe  was  the  soul  of  the  expedition  in 
the  North.  He  was  a  military  Lycurgus,  and  introduced  sweeping  reforms. 
He  abolished  ornament  in  dress ;  caused  the  hair  of  his  men  to  be  cut  short 
to  prevent  maladies  engendered  by  wet  locks ;  shortened  the  muskets  to 
make  them  more  convenient  in  tangled  woods,  and  had  their  barrels  painted 
black  to  prevent  discovery  by  their  glitter ;  made  his  men  wear  leggins,  like 
the  Indians,  to  ward  off  briers  and  insects,  and  forbade  the  carrying  of 
chairs  and  tables  and  other  useless  things.  In  these  reforms  his  lordship  led 
by  his  personal  example.  One  day  he  invited  officers  to  dine  with  him. 
He  received  them  cordially  in  his  tent.  The  ground  was  covered  with  bear- 
skins. For  each  guest  was  a  log  for  a  seat,  such  as  his  lordship  occupied. 
Only  pork  and  beans  were  served.     He  drew  a  shcath-knife  and  gave  one  to 
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each  of  the  ofiicers,  and  told  them  to  eat.  His  example  was  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed. 

Early  on  the  5th  of  July,  1758,  Abercrombie's  army  moved  down  Lake 
George  in  more  than  a  thousand  bateaux  and  whale-boats,  accompanied  by 
artillery  on  rafts.  Just  at  twilight  they  landed  on  a  long,  grassy  cape  for  rest 
and  refreshments,  after  a  sultry  day.  It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  soldiers 
strolled  over  the  cape,  and  Lord  Howe  spent  hours  in  his  tent  in  consulta- 
tion with  Stark  and  other  provincials,  who  knew  the  country  well,  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  region  between  it  and  Lake 
George.  At  a  little  before  midnight,  the  soldiers  were  re-embarked.  A 
most  inspiring  scene  was  presented.  Howe,  in  a  large  boat,  and  surrounded 
by  Rangers  as  a  guard,  led  the  van  of  the  flotilla.  The  regulars  occupied 
the  centre;  the  provincials,  the  wings.  The  sky  was  starry  and  serene. 
Not  a  breeze  ruffled  the  waters  sleeping  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  oars  were  muffled  ;  and  so  silently  did  the  army  move  over  the 
waters  in  the  darkness,  that  not  a  scout  upon  the  hills  observed  them.  Day 
dawned  just  as  they  were  abreast  the  Blue  Mountain,  four  miles  from  their 
landing-place;  and  the  first  intimation  which  the  outposts  of  the  enemy 
there  had  of  the  approach  of  the  English,  was  the  apparition  of  scarlet 
uniforms  as  the  boats  swept  around  a  point  and  the  army  prepared  to  land. 

In  four  columns — the  regulars  in  the  centre — the  army  moved  forward  as 
soon  as  they  were  landed,  leaving  their  provisions,  artillery  and  baggage 
behind.  They  were  soon  in  a  dense  forest  with  incompetent  guides.  Sud- 
denly the  advanced  guard,  led  by  Lord  Howe,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French 
soldiers,  who  had  lost  their  way.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  Howe  was 
killed  by  a  musket-ball.  The  whole  army  fell  into  confusion  because  of  his 
death,  and  Abercrombie  led  them  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Lake.  The 
next  day  pioneers,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
opened  the  way  to  the  Falls,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Abercrombie 
moved  forward  with  his  whole  force,  leaving  his  artillery  behind,  to  attack  the 
outworks  of  the  French  at  Ticonderoga.  That  fort  was  then  occupied  by 
Montcalm  with  about  four  thousand  men. 

Relying  more  upon  the  reports  of  his  own  officers  than  upon  those  of 
the  despised  provincials,  Abercrombie  was  deceived  concerning  the  out- 
works and  the  men  behind  them.  His  troops,  moving  in  three  columns, 
were  ordered  to  scale  the  works,  without  co-operating  artillery.  Four  hours 
they  were  endeavoring  to  cut  their  way  through  felled  trees,  and  attempting 
to  gain  the  intrenchments,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Back  to  Lake  George,  Abercrombie  fled,  leaving  two 
thousand   men  (chiefly  regulars)  dead   or  wounded  in    the  forest.     He   had 
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kept  himself  away  from  danger  during  the  struggle,  and  when  he  was  needed 
to  soothe  and  lead  his  defeated  troops,  he  could  not  be  found.  Montcalm 
had  been  continually  with  his  men,  conducting  every  movement  in  the  con- 
test. The  alarmed  Abercrombie  did  not  cease  flight  until  his  whole  army 
had  reached  their  old  encampment  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  From  that 
point  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  allowed,  after  earnest  solicitation  on  his  part, 
to  lead  three  thousand  men  against  Fort  Frontenac  (on  the  site  of  Kingston, 
Canada),  which  they  captured  late  in  August,  with  the  shipping  there.  The 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  that  month ;  and  so  English  dominion 
over  Lake  Ontario  was  secured.  Bradstreet  lost  only  three  men  in  the  fight, 
but  five  hundred  were  destroyed  by  a  fearful  camp-fever  that  broke  out  soon 
afterward.  With  the  remainder  he  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Rome,  on  the  upper  Mohawk.  Meanwhile,  Abercrom- 
bie, after  garrisoning  Fort  George,  which  had  been  built  near  the  head  of 
the  Lake,  returned  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Albany.  The  body 
of  Lord  Howe  was  conveyed  to  that  city  by  Captain  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
placed  in  his  family  vault.  When,  in  after  years,  the  remains  were  removed 
to  their  final  resting-place,  under  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Albany,  it  was  found 
that  his  lordship's  hair,  which  was  short  when  he  fell,  had  grown  several 
mches  in  length,  and  was  smooth  and  glossy. 

Montcalm  did  not  follow  the  retreating  English,  but  he  was  not  idle. 
He  strengthened  Ticonderoga,  and  sent  out  scouting  parties  to  annoy 
the  English  and  capture  their  foragers.  These  parties  were  watched  by 
Major  Rogers,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his  Rangers,  of  which  Israel  Putnam 
was  second  in  command.  They  were  often  actors  in  exciting  scenes.  On 
one  occasion,  not  long  after  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  under  Captain  Molang,  captured  a  convoy  of  English  wagoners. 
Rogers  and  Putnam  hastened  to  intercept  them  on  their  return.  Not  far 
from  the  present  village  of  Fort  Ann,  they  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush,  and  a 
severe  skirmish  ensued.  Putnam  and  some  of  his  party,  separated  from  the 
rest,  were  made  prisoners.  His  comrades  were  scalped,  but  he  was  reserved 
for  a  more  cruel  fate.  His  captor  bound  him  to  a  tree,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  the  fight,  and  his  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets  by 
the  cross-firing  of  the  combatants.  Before  he  was  released,  a  young  u  arrior 
amused  himself  in  throwing  his  keen  tomahawk  as  near  Putnam's  head  as  he 
could  without  hitting  it.  When  the  major  was  unbound,  he  was  led  deeper 
into  the  forest,  and  tied  firmly  to  a  tree.  Faggots  were  piled  around  him ;  a 
torch  was  applied,  and  the  flames  were  crackling,  when  a  furious  thunder- 
storm burst  over  the  country.  The  rain  almost  extinguished  the  fire,  but  it 
was  soon  revived  with  greater  intensity.     The  victim  had  lost  all  hope,  when 
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Molang,  who  had  heard  of  the  scene,  rushing  through  the  band  of  Indians, 
released  Putnam  and  conducted  him  to  Ticonderoga. 

Putnam  had  many  other  hair-breadth  escapes  from  death  in  that  region. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1756-7  on  an  island  in  the  Hudson,  near  Fort 
Edward.  The  barracks  of  the  fort  took  fire.  The  flames  spread  rapidly 
toward  the  magazine,  in  which  were  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
Putnam  hastened  from  the  island  to  assist  in  putting  out  the  fire.     Nearer 
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and  nearer  it  crawled  toward  the  magazine,  w  hen  the  intrepid  major  mounted 
to  the  roof  and  ordered  buckets  of  water  to  be  handed  up  to  him.  His 
labor  seemed  vain.  The  fire  was  charring  the  external  planks  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  Colonel  Haviland,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  ordered  Putnam 
to  come  down  from  his  place  of  imminent  danger.  But  the  major  persevered 
and  put  out  the  fire.  He  was  several  weeks  recovering  from  the  burns  he 
then  received.  It  was  at  this  post,  and  just  before  this  occurrence,  that 
Putn3';n  had  his  famous  duel  with  a  regular  officer.     That  officer  challenged 
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the  major  to  fight.  As  the  challenged  had  the  right  to  choose  weapons  and 
methods,  Putnam  proposed  that  each  should  be  seated  upon  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder with  a  fuse  attached  ;  that  the  fuse  of  each  should  be  lighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  he  who  should  sit  longest  should  be  regarded  as  the 
bravest  man.  Two  kegs  were  brought  from  Putnam's  quarters.  The  prin- 
cipals were  seated  upon  them,  and  the  fuses  lighted  by  the  seconds.  The 
fire  flashed  along  the  trains  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  British  officer  arose 
in  haste  and  fled  from  the  fatal  keg.  Putnam  walked  leisurely  to  his  an- 
tagonist's fuse  and  put  it  out,  and  then  seated  himself  again  on  his  own  keg, 
with  perfect  unconcern,  cheered  by  his  comrades.  The  kegs  contained 
nothing  more  destructive  than  onions. 

When  Amherst,  at  Cape  Breton,  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Ticonderoga,  he 
sailed  for  Boston  with  four  regiments    and  a  battalion,  and  made    forced 
marches  across  New  England  to  Albany.     He  reached  the  camp  of  Aber- 
crombie   in   October,  and   the   following   month   he   received   a   commission 
appointing   him  commander-in-chief.     Abercrombie    returned   to    England, 
and  to  divert  public  censure  from  himself,  he  roundly  abused  the  provincials. 
While   disaster  was    attending  the   army  in   the  North,  General  Joseph 
F;orbes  had  gathered  about  six  thousand  men  at  Fort  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land, preparatory  to  a  march  against   Fort   Du    Ouesne.     Washington  was 
there  with  about  two  thousand  Virginians;  and  Colonel  Bouquet  had  come 
up  from  the  Carolinas  with   over  a  thousand   Highlanders,   three  hundred 
royal   Americans,  and    a    body   of    Cherokee  Indians.     It  was  known  that 
Fort   Du   Ouesne  was  feebly  garrisoned,  and   Washington   advised   an    im- 
mediate  advance   over   Braddock's   road.     It  was  then  July.     In   less   than 
thirty  days  the  fort  might  have  been  taken.     But  other  counsels  prevailed, 
and  Forbes,  who  was  so  ill  that  he  was  carried   on   a  litter,  determined  to 
construct  a  new  road  for  his  troop=  over  the  Alleghanies.     It  was  an  almost 
fatal  mistake.     When  autumn  came,  and  it  was  known  that  the  capture  of 
Frontenac  by  Bradstreet  had  discouraged  the  Indians  and  caused  many  of 
them  to  leave  the  French,  the  army  was  yet  creeping  slowly  over  the  moun- 
tains.    Washington  was    impatient  and    indignant  ;    and    he   wrote    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  saying :  "  See   how   our   time  has  been 
misspent !     Behold  how  the  golden  opportunity  has  been  lost,  perhaps  never 
more  to  be  regained  !  " 

At  about  that  time  Bouquet  was  sent  forward,  with  two  thousand  men, 
to  Loyal  Hanna,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  build  a  fort. 
Bouquet,  anxious  to  win  renown,  sent  out  Major  Grant,  with  eight  hundred 
Highlanders  and  some  Virginians  under  Captain  Bullitt,  to  reconnoitre  Du 
Quesne.     Grant   took   post   on  a  hill  near  the  fort,  and  dividing  his  force. 
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tried  to  draw  the  garrison  out  into  an  ambush.  They  made  a  sortie  in  force, 
for  four  hundred  men  had  lately  been  added  to  the  garrison.  They  kept  the 
English  divided  and  defeated  them  in  a  severe  skirmish,  killing  and  wound- 
ing many,  and  taking  some  prisoners.  As  in  the  case  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
the  regulars  gave  way  on  this  occasion,  and  the  little  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  or  capture  only  by  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Bullitt  and  his 
provincials.  The  French,  elated  with  their  successes,  proceeded  to  attack 
Bouquet  at  Loyal  Hanna,  but  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  they  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss. 

Washington  had  anxiously  desired  to  be  in  the  advance.  He  was  now 
sent  forward  to  Loyal  Hanna,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade 
composed  of  a  thousand  provincials,  and  ordered  to  move  in  front  of  the  army. 
But  it  was  November  before  General  Forbes,  with  the  artillery  and  main 
body,  reached  that  point,  and  full  fifty  miles  of  rugged  way  lay  between  the 
army  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  lateness  of  the  season  made  it  prudent  to  defer  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Du  Quesne  until  another  season.  Fortunately  Washington,  just 
at  that  time,  heard  of  the  desertion  of  the  French  by  their  Indian  allies,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du  Quesne.  He  obtained  permission 
to  push  on  with  his  brigade.  The  main  army  followed.  The  provincials, 
inspired  with  the  zeal  of  their  young  leader,  overcame  every  obstacle  with 
alacrity,  and  very  soon  they  stood  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  object  of  their 
destination.  The  garrison,  only  five  hundred  in  number,  alarmed  at  their 
approach,  set  fire  to  the  fort  that  night  and  fled  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by 
the  light  of  the  conflagration.  The  ruins  were  entered  the  next  day  (No- 
vember 25,  1758),  and  over  the  charred  remains  the  British  standard  was 
unfurled.  In  honor  of  the  great  English  statesman,  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt 
was  given  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  little  village  that  soon  grew  around  it 
was  called  Pittsburgh.  Two  Virginia  regiments  were  left  there  as  a  garrison, 
and  the  main  army  returned  to  the  borders  of  civilization.  The  great  object 
of  the  war  in  the  middle  colonies  was  accomplished.  The  basin  of  the  Ohio 
was  secured  to  the  English. 

Washington  marched  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Williamsburgh, 
where  he  took  leave  of  them  with  the  intention  of  quitting  military  life. 
He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  was  affianced 
to  the  charming  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  who  was  about  his  own  age — • 
twenty-six  years.  They  were  wedded  at  the  "  White-House,"  the  residence 
of  the  bride,  on  the  17th  of  January  (6th,  Old  Style),  1759,  by  the  Rev 
David  Mossom,  for  forty  years  rector  of  St.  Peter'3  Church,  New  Kent,  near 
by.     Then  Washington  took  his  scat  in  the  Assembly  at  Williamsburg;  and 
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at  about  the  close  of  their  honey-moon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  its 
order,  rising  from  his  chair,  thanked  the  young  colonel  in  the  name  of 
Virginia  for  his  public  services.  Washington,  surprised,  arose  to  reply,  but 
could  not  summon  words.  His  face  flushed  with  confusion,  when  the 
Speaker  relieved  him  by  saying:  "Sit  down.  Colonel  Washington;  your 
modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  lan- 
guage I  possess."  That  Speaker  was  Mr.  Robinson,  father  of  Beverly 
Robinson  of  New  York,  at  whose  house  Washington  met  Mary  Phillipse 
about  ten  years  before. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  campaign 
of  1759  was  ended.  It  had  been  a  successful  one  for  the  English.  They 
had  captured  three  of  the  most  important  of  the  French  posts — Louisburg, 
Frontenac,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  faith  of  the  Indians  in  the  invin- 
cibiUty  of  the  French  was  eclipsed  ;  and  at  a  great  council  held  at  Easton, 
on  the  Delaware,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  several  powerful  tribes  were  present, 
and  joined  the  Six  Nations  in  making  treaties  of  friendship  and  neutrality 
with  the  English.  The  right  arm  of  French  power  was  thus  paralyzed,  and 
peace  was  secured  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
people  of  Canada  were  discouraged.  Their  resources  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  they  cried  for  peace.  Montcalm  wrote  to  Vaudreuil :  "  I  am 
not  discouraged,  nor  are  my  troops ;  we  are  resolved  to  find  our  graves  under 
the  ruins  of  the  colony." 

The  final  struggle  for  dominion  in  America  was  now  at  hand.  Pitt  had 
studied  the  geography  of  North  America  with  diligence,  and  based  his  plans 
upon  its  teachings.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  campaign  in  1758,  in 
America  and  in  Europe  (where  the  victorious  Frederick  the  Great  of  Russia, 
who  had  opened  the  Seven  Years  War  on  the  continent  in  1756,  was  the  ally 
of  the  English),  Pitt  conceived  a  magnificent  scheme  for  conquering  all 
Canada,  and  crushing  French  power  in  America  forever.  That  dominion 
was  now  confined  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  settlements  in 
the  West  and  South  were  cut  off  from  co-operation  with  the  Canadians. 

Pitt  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  the  confidence  of  all  parties  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  The  English  people  were  dazzled  by  his  real 
greatness;  the  colonists  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  justice.  He  had 
promptly  reimbursed  all  the  expenses  of  the  last  campaign  incurred  by  the 
colonial  assemblies,  amounting  to  about  a  million  dollars,  and  they  as 
promptly  seconded  his  scheme  of  conquest,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  them  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Whatever  he  asked  for  he  obtained. 
When  he  asked  for  sixty  million  dollars,  and  an  immense  force  for  service  on 
sea  and  land  in  1759,  in  Europe  and  Ameiica,  the  parliament  almost  unani- 
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mously  granted  his  request.     "  He  declares  only  what  they  would  have  them 
do,  and  they  do  it,"  wrote  Chesterfield. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  against  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of 
Phipps  and  Winthrop,  almost  seventy  years  before.  A  strong  land  and 
naval  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe  and  Admiral  Saunders, 
were  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec.  Another  force,  led  by 
Amherst,  was  to  drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal  and 
join  Wolfe  at  Quebec ;  and  a  third  expedition,  commanded  by  General 
Prideaux,  was  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  then  hasten  over 
Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  To  General 
Stanwix  was  intrusted  the  task  of  completing  the  occupation  of  the  posts 
in  the  West  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Lake  Erie. 

Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  vicious  twaddle  about  enforcing  royal 
authority  in  America,  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  "  We 
want  the  limited  co-operation  of  the  Americans,"  said  the  wise  minister, 
"  and  to  have  it  we  must  be  just  and  allow  them  freedom."  These  words 
ran  like  an  electric  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  the  colonists,  and  there  was 
eagerness  everywhere  to  manifest  loyalty  and  to  help  the  cause.  Men  and 
money  were  freely  given  ;  vthile  the  French  in  Canada,  growing  poorer  and 
diminishing  in  numbers,  received  scanty  aid  and  little  encouragement  from 
France.  "The  king  relies  on  your  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  courage,"  the 
French  minister  wrote  to  Montcalm.  "  Without  unexpected  good  fortune  or 
blunders  on  the  part  of  the  English,"  the  general  plainly  replied,  "  Canada 
must  be  lost  this  campaign,  or  certainly  the  next."  But  France  could  do  no 
more  for  her  distant  colony,  for  her  wars  nearer  by  had  exhausted  her  treas- 
ury. With  these  relative  prospects,  the  belligerents  entered  upon  the  con- 
test in  the  early  summer  of  1759. 

Late  in  June,  Amherst  was  at  the  ^.ead  of  Lake  George  with  about 
twelve  thousand  men,  regulars  and  provincials  in  equal  numbers.  There  he 
lingered  for  about  a  month,  and  then  passed  over  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  with  banners  flying  and  martial  music  resounding,  for  he  felt  strong 
and  did  not  seek  concealment.  On  the  22d  of  July,  he  appeared  before 
Fort  Carillon,  at  Ticonderoga,  with  about  eleven  thousand  men.  Boula- 
marque,  the  French  commander  there,  had  just  heard  that  Wolfe  and 
Saunders  were  before  Quebec.  Seeing  no  chance  for  successful  resistance 
nor  reinforcements,  he  actually  destroyed  the  fort  and  fled  with  his  garrison 
down  the  Lake  to  Fort  Frederic,  on  Crown  Point,  on  the  26th.  Amherst 
pursued,  and  on  his  approach  on  the  ist  of  August,  the  French  abandoned 
that  post  also  and  fled  to  Islc-aiix-Noix  in  the  Sorel  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain.     Amherst  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  without  oppo- 
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«ition ;  and  if  he  had  still  pursued  as  he  intended  to  do,  he  might  have 
unfurled  the  British  flag  in  triumph  over  the  walls  of  Montreal  before  the 
close  of  September.  The  country  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  been  shorn  of  men  to  reinforce  Montcalm  at  Quebec,  who 
called  loudly  for  troops  to  avert  impending  danger  there.  Old  men,  women 
and  children  were  compelled  to  gather  in  the  har\ests  near  Montreal,  to 
avoid  starvation,  and  the  Indians  with  the  French  army  had  deserted  their 
allies.  But  Amherst,  deceived  by  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  French  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lake,  and  of  a  strong-armed  flotilla  there,  lingered  at  Crown 
Point  until  October, causing  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  constructing  a  new  one  on  the  promontory  where  he  was  encamped. 
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He  had,  meanwhile,  been  building  vessels  to  transport  his  troops  down  the 
Lake.  On  these  he  embarked  his  army  at  the  middle  of  October,  when 
heavy  storms  sweeping  o\'er  the  waters,  and  a  message  from  Quebec,  caused 
him  to  turn  back  and  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point. 
Captain  Loring,  with  a  little  squadron  of  armed  vessels,  defying  the  storms, 
went  down  the  Lake  and  destroyed  the  French  flotilla,  and  so  gained  the 
mastery  over  that  important  sheet  of  water.  The  troops  at  Crown  Point 
built  there  that  strong  fortification  whose  picturesque  ruins  still  attract  the 
attention  of  the  summer  tourist  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Prideaux's    little    force,  destined    to   capture  Fort  Niagara,   sailed  from 
Oswego  on  the  first  day  of  July,  leaving  Colonel   Haldimand  to  repair  the 
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works  there.  The  troops  that  embarked  consisted  of  two  New  York  bat- 
taUons,  one  of  Royal  Americans,  two  British  regiments,  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  and  Indian  auxiliaries  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  They  moved 
slowly  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  15th  of  July, 
landed  six  miles  east  of  Fort  Niagara  without  opposition.  The  siege  was 
commenced  immediately.  The  fort  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Lake  at  the 
mouth  of  the  swift-flowing  Niagara  River,  where  La  Salle  planted  his  stock- 
ade. The  garrison  was  composed  of  a  little  more  than  six  hundred  soldiers. 
The  commander,  aware  of  danger,  had  sent  for  forces  to  be  drawn  from  the 
posts  between  there  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  from  the  South,  and  they  were 
on  the  way,  almost  three  thousand  strong,  of  whom  one-half  were  Indians. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  one 
of  his  own  cannons,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson. 
He  disposed  his  force  so  as  to  meet  the  approaching  army  for  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  They  came  in  collision  on  the  24th  of  July.  A  severe  fight 
occurred,  when  the  French  and  their  allies  were  defeated  and  dispersed, 
leaving  their  killed  and  wounded  lying  in  the  forest.  On  the  following  day 
the  fort  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  garrison,  were  surrendered  to  the 
English,  and  British  dominion  was  immediately  extended  along  Lake  Erie 
to  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie.  The  connecting  link  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  was  now  broken,  never  to  be  restored. 

Sir  William  was  so  encumbered  with  his  prisoners,  and  being  unable  to 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  for  transportation,  he  could  not  proceed 
to  Montreal,  according  to  the  original  plan,  to  co-operate  with  Amherst,  sc 
he  garrisoned  Fort  Niagara  and  returned  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Albany.  These  events  drew  De  Levi,  Montcalm's 
second  in  command,  from  Quebec,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  prevent  the 
Americans  descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  awhile  he  watched  the  passes 
at  the  rapids  below  Ogdensburg,  when  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

The  great  event  of  the  campaign  was  impending  while  those  just  de- 
scribed were  occurring.  The  fleet  of  Admiral  Saunders  (whose  lieutenant 
was  Admiral  Holmes),  consisting  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships  and  as 
many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and  bearing  eight  thousand  troops  under 
General  Wolfe,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the  ice  had  left  that 
stream,  and  anchored  off  the  beautiful  island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below 
Quebec,  and  in  full  view  of  the  city.  Upon  that  island  the  troops  landed 
on  the  27th  of  June.  Among  the  subordinate  naval  officers  was  James 
Cook,  who  afterward  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  discovered  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Among  the  commanders  of  land  troops  were  General  Robert 
Monckton,  afterward  governor  of  New  York;  the  impetuous  Col.  Munay; 
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General  George  Townshend,  who  soon  became  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  Colonel 
Guy  Carleton,  in  command  of  grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Howe,  a  leader  of  light  infantry,  both  of  whom  were  conspicuous  in  the 
royal  service  in  our  war  for  independence. 

Quebec  was  partly  on  a  high  rocky  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  rivers,  and  upon  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  the 
latter.  The  upper  town  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  five  gates. 
Two  of  these  opened  out  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  on  the  southwestern 
side,  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  whose  border  on  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
marked  by  steep  declivities.  The  shores  of  that  river  were  lined  with 
batteries  above  and  below  the  city,  and  the  town  was  strongly  garrisoned. 
Along  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  the  Montmorenci  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles,  lay  Montcalm,  with  a  force  of  French  Canadians  and 
Indians,  in  an  intrenched  camp,  a  larger  portion  of  the  former  having  been 
impressed  into  the  service. 

Wolfe  prepared  for  a  siege  with  amazing  skill  and  vigor.  On  his  left  lay 
his  proud  fleet  at  anchor,  and  the  beautiful  island  was  dotted  with  the  white 
tents  of  his  army.  During  the  day  after  his  arrival,  clouds  gathered  in 
ominous  blackness.  The  evening  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  lighted  only, 
until  about  midnight,  by  flashes  of  lightning.  Suddenly  a  lurid  glare  shot 
across  the  billows  as  a  fleet  of  fire-ships  went  blazing  down  the  river  in  wrath 
toward  the  English  shipping.  The  skillful  British  seamen  caught  each  vessel 
as  it  came,  and  turned  it  away  from  the  English  ships.  Their  flames  expired 
in  darkness  far  below  Orleans,  as  they  drifted  on  the  current. 

The  English,  under  General  Monckton,  now  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  There,  on  the  30th  of  June,  they  began 
to  erect  batteries  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  From  there  red-hot  cannon 
balls  and  blazing  bomb-shells  were  hurled  upon  the  city.  These  set  fire  to 
fifty  houses  in  one  night  in  the  lower  town,  but  the  citadel,  crowning  Cape 
Diamond,  the  highest  part  of  the  promontory',  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
missiles,  and  the  real  military  strength  of  Quebec  remained  untouched.  It 
was  upon  this  natural  strength  of  the  position  that  Montcalm  relied  for  final 
victory,  more  than  upon  his  exhausted  troops  and  unwilling  conscripts. 
Wolfe  knew  this,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  French  commander  in  his  for- 
tified camp,  and  for  that  purpose  he  first  landed  a  strong  force,under  Generals 
Murray  and  Townshend,  below  the  Montmorenci,  on  the  loth  of  July,  and 
formed  an  intrenched  camp  there.  But  when  he  looked  for  a  place  to  cross 
that  stream,  he  found  the  only  fordable  spot  three  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  opposite  bank,  steep  and  wooded,  strongly  fortified  by  the  vigilant 
Montcalm. 
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The  impatient  Wolfe  now  reconnoitered  the  shores  from  the  Mont- 
morenci  to  Quebec,  and  along  the  craggy  base  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  far 
up  toward  Sillery.  Everywhere  military  preparations  for  defence  met  his 
eye.  He  returned  to  the  Montmorenci  chafing  with  zeal,  but  conscious  that 
he  had  made  no  advance  toward  the  capture  of  the  walled  city  which  he  had 
threatened  for  almost  a  month.  Fire-ships  again  came  blazing  down  the 
river,  but  were  again  turned  away  harmless.  He  saw  danger  in  delay,  and 
resolved  to  risk  more;  so,  at  the  close  of  July,  he  ordered  Monckton  to 
cross  over  with  his  regiments,  grenadiers  and  other  troops,  and  land  upon 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract  of  Montmorenci,  where  that  stream, 
after  passing  for  a  mile  over  a  rocky  bed  in  continuous  roaring  rapids,  leaps 
into  a  dark  chasm,  at  one  bound,  two  hundred  feet  below. 

Murray  and  Townshend  were  now  ordered  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
Montmorenci  below  the  falls  at  low  tide,  and  co-operate  with  Monckton,  on 
his  arrival,  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  lines.  Wolfe  selected  the  spot  for 
the  landing  and  attack.  A  signal  was  given,  and  boats  from  the  fleet  went 
swiftly  across  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Point  Levi,  and  first  landed  grenadiers 
and  Royal  Americans,  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  some  of  the  English 
vessels.  Monckton's  regiments  followed.  Owing  to  confusion  in  landing, 
there  was  delay,  when  the  grenadiers,  impatient,  would  no  longer  wait  for 
the  troops  across  the  Montmorenci,  who  were  to  support  them,  and  rushed 
up  the  acclivity  to  penetrate  the  French  camp.  Already  their  foes  had  kept 
up  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns  for  some  time  ;  now  they  were 
concentrated,  and  poured  such  a  destructive  shower  of  lead  and  iron  upon 
the  assailants,  that  the  English  were  repulsed  with  much  slaughter.  They 
fell  back  in  confusion  to  the  shelter  of  a  battery  and  block-house  on  the 
beach.  Wolfe  ordered  a  retreat,  but  a  terrific  thunder-shower  that  burst 
upon  them  at  that  moment  detained  them  until  darkness  came,  when  the 
tide  came  roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  threatening  to 
submerge  the  troops  on  the  narrow  beach.  Monckton,  with  great  coolness, 
embarked  the  shattered  army  in  boats,  and  most  of  them  were  saved.  They 
had  lost  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  their  companions  in  the  contests 
of  the  day. 

When  news  of  these  events  reached  England,  conservative  men  shook 
their  heads  and  declared  that  Wolfe  was  mad.  "  Mad !  "  exclaimed  the  king, 
'  Wolfe  mad  !     I  wish  he'd  bite  some  of  the  other  generals." 
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Wolfe's  illness  and  despondency — preparations  to  attack  quebec — battle,  and  death 
of  wolfe  and  montcalm— surrender  of  quebec — attempt  to  recapture  it — sur- 
render of  montreal  and  all  canada — rogers*  expedition  to  detroit — interview 
with  pontiac — capture  of  detroit — war  with  the  southern  indians — war  con- 
tinued abroad — treaty  of  paris — discontent  of  the  indians — conspiracy  of  pontiap 
and  its  effects — fate  of  pontiac. 

WOLFE  soon  heard,  with  joy,  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain.  He 
now  listened  eagerly  for  the  drums  of  Amherst,  for  he  expected 
that  general  would  speedily  join  him.  He  sent  Murray  above  Quebec  to 
destroy  the  French  shipping,  and  open  communication  with  Amherst.  But 
that  general  did  not  appear,  for  reasons  already  mentioned. 

Chagrin  because  of  his  failure  at  Montmorenci,  fatigue,  anxiety,  dis 
appointed  hopes,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  prostrated  Wolfe 
with  fever  and  dysentery.  For  almost  a  month  his  life  was  in  great  peril. 
Early  in  September  he  was  able  to  hold  a  council  of  war  at  his  bedside,  and 
on  the  9th  he  wrote  a  desponding  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  critical  situation  of  the  army  and  of  himself.  "  My  consti- 
tution," he  wrote,  "  is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  having  done 
any  considerable  service  to  the  state,  or  without  any  prospect  of  it."  But 
he  had  told  the  earl  that  a  council  of  war  had  decided  that  his  shattered 
army  should  attack  the  foe.  His  letter  reached  London  at  the  middle  of 
October.  The  result  of  the  promised  attack  was  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety,  for  the  young  commander's  epistle  had  created  anger  and  conster- 
nation in  England.  It  was  followed  three  days  later  by  news  of  that  result 
and  the  hearts  of  Wolfe's  countrymen  throbbed  quickly  with  emotions  oi 
joy  and  grief. 

It  was  determined  to  land  a  large  body  of  troops  above  Quebec,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  Montcalm  from  his  intrenchments  into  an  open 
field  fight,  in  which  the  English  would  have  the  advantage.  Wolfe,  with 
some  companions,  in  a  boat,  reconnoitered  the  shores,  and  selected  the  cove 
that  yet  bears  his  name,  for  the  landing-place.  From  that  cove  a  narrow 
path  through  a  ravine  tangled  with  vines  and  brambles  led  up  to  the  Plain? 
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of  Abraham  ;  and  along  that  perilous  way  it  was  resolved  the  troops  should 
climb  stealthily  in  darkness,  if  possible.  The  fleet  was  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  army,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  (1759)  everything 
was  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  dangerous  and  even  desperate  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  feint  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Mont- 
calm's camp  by  the  ships  and  some  troops,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  foe 
from  the  real  point  of  attack.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  Wolfe  and  his 
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main  army  were  embarked  on  flat-boats  above  Point  Levi,  and  floated  up 
the  river  with  the  flood-tide,  some  distance  above  the  selected  landing-place, 
followed  by  the  ships.  There  was  joy  in  Quebec  and  the  French  camp,  for 
it  was  believed  the  English  were  retreating. 

The  evening  was  warm  and  star-lit.     Wolfe  seemed  in  better  spirits  than 
usual,  and  at  the  evening  mess,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  in  the 
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light  of  a  lantern,  he  sang  impromptu  that  little  campaigning  song  which 
has  been  often  chanted  in  the  tents  of  British  soldiers  since,  beginning — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 

Why,  soldiers  why, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die  !" 

But  a  cloud  of  presentiment  that  his  end  was  near  evidently  shadowed  the 
young  hero's  thoughts ;  and  when,  at  past  midnight,  black  clouds  had 
gathered  in  the  sky,  and  the  boats  were  floating  silently  back,  with  muffled 
but  unused  oars,  upon  the  ebb  tide,  to  land  the  troops  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  at  the  selected  place,  he  repeated,  in  a  low  musing  tone  to  the 
officers  around  him,  that  touching  stanza  in  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  " — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Wolfe,  as  he  closed  the  verse,  "  I  would  prefer  beirig 
the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow." 

In  the  darkness,  sixteen  hundred  troops  landed  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  and 
others  speedily  followed.  The  general  led  the  way,  with  Monckton  and 
Murray,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howe.  They  hastened  up  the  acclivity  in 
the  face  of  shots  from  startled  sentinels  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and 
reached  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  early  dawn,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
St.  Lawrence.  At  sunrise,  about  five  thousand  British  troops  were  standing 
in  battle  array,  on  the  open  plain  before  Quebec.  News  of  the  surprising 
apparition  had  gone  into  the  city  like  the  wind,  and  thence  to  Montcalm 
at  Beaufort.  He  supposed,  from  the  first  account  received,  that  it  was  only 
a  small  party  who  had  come  to  burn  a  few  houses  and  retire ;  but  when 
later  information  reached  hiin,  he  marched  a  greater  portion  of  his  army 
from  his  camp  to  attack  the  British,  saying:  "If  it  is  necessary  to  fight 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  crush  them." 

At  ten  o'clock  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  on  that  lofty  plateau,  the 
French  on  the  higher  ground  near  the  city  wall.  Neither  party  had  much 
artillery — the  English  only  a  six-pounder,  which  some  sailors  had  dragged 
up  the  ravine.  They  were  stronger  than  Montcalm  imagined.  He  sent  a 
messenger  to  his  camp  for  fifteen  hundred  reserves,  and  another  after  a 
detachment  that  had  gone  up  the  river.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal 
in   numbers   then,  and  the  impatient   Montcalm  began  the  attack  without 
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waiting  for  his  reinforcements.  Wolfe  was  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
who  had  been  repulsed  at  the  Montmorenci.  They  burned  with  a  desire  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  of  that  event,  for  their  beloved  commander  had  censured 
them  for  their  rashness.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  double-shot  their  mus- 
kets and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  be  very  near. 

A  short  and  severe  battle  now  ensued.     Terrible  were  the  volleys  of  the 
double-shotted    mus- 
kets at  close  quarters. 

The       French     were  ^^ 

thrown  into  confu- 
sion, when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  bayo- 
net so  terrible  in  the 
hands  of  English  sol- 
diers. The  general 
was  urging  on  the 
bayonet  charge,  when 
a  bullet  slightly 
wounded  him  in  the 
head.  Another  soon 
wounded  him  in  the 
abdomen  ;  and  a  third 
pierced  his  breast 
with  deadly  effect. 
"  Support  me,"  said 
the  general  to  an  offi- 
cer near  him  ;  "  Do 
not  let  my  brave  sol- 
diers see  me  drop ; 
the  day  is  ours — keep 
it."  He  was  borne  to 
the  rear  in  a  dying 
condition,  when  the 
officer,  on  whose 
shoulder  he  was  lean- 
ing, cried  out,  "  They  run  ■  they  run!"  "Who  runs?"  feebly  inquired 
Wolfe.  "The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way  everywhere,"  said  the  officer. 
The  general  then  gave  an  important  order  for  a  movement  to  cut  off  the 
fugitives,  and  feebly  said:  "Now,  God  be  praised.  I  die  happy!"  He 
never  spoke  again,  and  soon  afterward  expired.     Montcalm  had  also  been 
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mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  morning.  His  body  was  buried  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec.  In  its  chapel  a  small 
mural  tablet  commemorates  him ;  and  there  I  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  the  skull 
of  that  French  commander,  its  base  covered  with  a  blue  velvet  and  gold- 
laced  military  coat  collar.  Wolfe's  remains  were  taken  to  England,  and  his 
grateful  government  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Almost  seventy  years  afterward  an  English  governor  of  Canada 
caused  a  noble  granite  obelisk  to  be  reared  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
dedicated  "  To  the  Memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcabn." 

General  Townshend  succeeded  Wolfe  in  command  of  the  army.  With 
unparalleled  selfishness  and  meanness,  he  tried  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  He  did  not  even  mention  Wolfe's  name  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  battle.  But  others  did,  and  public  justice  was  quick  to  award 
honor  where  honor  was  due,  and  Townshend  disappeared  in  a  peerage. 
Five  days  after  the  battle,  Quebec  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  The 
ews  reached  England  a  month  afterward — three  days  after  Wolfe's  de- 
sponding letter  to  Holderness,  as  we  have  observed.  The  joy  of  the  people 
was  intense ;  then  grief  because  of  the  death  of  the  hero  was  deep  and 
heartfelt.  "  They  despaired — they  triumphed — they  wept,"  wrote  Horace 
Walpole,  "  for  Wolfe  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory  !  Joy,  grief,  ctiriosity, 
astonishment  were  painted  on  every  countenance ;  the  more  they  inquired 
the  higher  their  admiration  rose."  Exultation  stirred  every  heart  in  the 
colonies.  Illuminations,  bonfires,  cannon-peals  and  oratory  everywhere 
expressed  the  general  joy,  and  thanksgivings  were  uttered  by  every  lip. 

It  was  the  iSth  of  September,  1759,  when  tlie  city  of  Quebec,  its  fortifi- 
cations, shipping,  stores  and  people,  passed  into  the  control  of  the  English, 
and  General  Murray  with  five  thousand  troops  occupied  it.  The  English 
fleet,  with  prisoners,  sailed  for  Halifax.  The  campaign  was  ended,  but 
Canada  was  not  conquered. 

De  Levi  succeeded  Montcalm  in  command  of  the  French  forces.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1760,  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  sent  him  to  recover 
Quebec.  Murray,  boastful  and  rash,  marched  out  to  meet  him ;  and  at 
Sillery,  three  miles  above  the  city,  they  met  and  fought  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.  De  Levi  led  nearly  ten  thousand  men ; 
Murray  was  at  the  head  of  over  six  thousand  men.  The  English  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  a  fine  train  of  artillery  and  a  thousand  soldiers, 
and  fled  back  to  the  walled  town.  The  French  besieged  the  city,  and  the 
condition  of  the  English  was  perilous,  when,  early  in  May,  a  British 
squadron  with  provisions  and  reinforcements,  sent  by  the  sagacious  and 
provident  Pitt,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.     Two  of  the  ships  that  arrived 
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first  at  Quebec  destroyed  the  French  shipping  there.  De  Levi  supposed 
them  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a  large  armament,  and  at  the  middle  of  May- 
he  raised  the  siege,  abandoned  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores,  and  fled  with 
the  greatest  celerity  toward  Montreal.  Murray  pursued,  but  could  not  over- 
take the  fugitives.  Montreal  was  now  the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  the 
French  on  the  continent ;  Amherst  might  have  had  possession  of  it  before 
De  Levi  besieged  Quebec,  but  he  spent  the  whole  spring  and  summer  in 
preparations  for  a  regular  invasion  of  Canada.  Meanwhile  Vaudreuil  had 
collected  all  of  his  available  forces  at  Montreal  for  the  final  struggle. 

Amherst,  though  slow,  was  sure.  He  moved  three  armies  against  Mon- 
treal with  so  much  precision  that  they  arrived  there  almost  simultaneously. 
With  about  ten  thousand  men  he  marched  to  Oswego,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  thousand  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  He 
went  over  Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  before 
Montreal  on  the  6th  of  September,  having  taken  Fort  Presentation  at  Oswe- 
gatchie  (now  Ogdensburg)  on  the  way.  On  the  same  day  General  Murray 
arrived  there  from  Quebec  with  four  thousand  troops,  and  on  the  following 
day  Colonel  Haviland  appeared  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal, 
with  three  thousand  soldiers.  He  had  marched  from  Crown  Point,  and  had 
driven  the  French  from  Is/f  aux  Noix.  Within  the  space  of  thirty  hours, 
over  seventeen  thousand  English  troops  had  gathered  around  the  doomed 
city.  Vaudreuil  saw  that  resistance  would  be  foolish  and  vain,  and  he  sur- 
rendered. On  the  8th  day  of  September,  1760,  all  Canada  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  with  no  stipulations  for  civil  liberty.  The 
pleasure  of  the  king  was  the  law  of  the  land.  That  king — George  the 
Second — died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  the  glorious  news  of  the  conquest 
of  Canada  reached  London,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  and 
was  growing  blind  and  deaf.  He  left  England  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world  in  military  fame  and  moral  grandeur. 

General  Gage  was  made  military  governor  of  Montreal,  and  General 
Murray  was  sent  to  garrison  Quebec  with  four  thousand  men.  Joy  spread 
over  the  English-American  colonies,  for  peace  in  the  future  seemed  to  be 
secured.  The  people  everywhere  assembled  to  utter  public  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  great  deliverance.  But  there  was  something  yet  to 
be  done  to  make  the  conquest  complete.  The  flag  of  France  yet  waved 
over  the  fort  at  Detroit,  and  other  places  in  the  West.  Amherst  could  not 
allow  the  French  lilies,  emblazoned  on  that  flag,  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the 
conquered  domain.  A  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  he  sent 
Major  Rogers,  with  two  hundred  Rangers,  to  plant  the  British  standard  at 
Detroit  and  elsewhere.     They  went  b\-  the  way  of  Frontenac,  and  along  the 
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northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  around  to  Niagara.  At  the  latter  place 
they  furnished  themselves  with  a  costume  suitable  for  the  wilderness,  and 
voyaged  over  Lake  Erie  in  the  chilly  days  of  October  and  November.  At 
the  mouth  of  a  river  on  its  southern  shore,  they  met  a  deputation  of  Ottawa 
chiefs,  who  told  them  to  remain  there  until  Pontiac,  their  emperor,  should 
arrive,  for  he  desired  to  see  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

Pontiac  soon  came.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  North  American 
Indian,  and  was  ruler  over  a  magnificent  domain  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
His  people  (the  Ottawas)  revered  him,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  reigned 
admired  him  for  his  wisdom  and  bravery.  He  met  Rogers  with  a  princely 
air,  and  demanded  why  he  had  entered  his  dominions  without  his  leave. 
Rogers  explained  that  the  English  had  conquered  Canada,  and  that  he  came 
only  to  drive  out  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  then  gave  the 
emperor  a  belt  of  peace.  Pontiac  returned  it,  saying :  "  I  stand  in  the  path 
until  morning."  Turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  Rogers  in  doubt  concerning 
the  chief's  intentions.  His  men  kept  watch  for  treachery  all  night.  In  the 
morning,  Pontiac  sent  them  some  food.  He  soon  followed,  and  gave 
Rogers  assurances  of  his  friendship.  He  had  been  the  ally  of  the  French, 
but  was  too  shrewd  to  adhere  to  a  waning  cause.  He  was  willing  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  English ;  so  he  and  Rogers  sat  upon  a  log  and  smoked  the 
calumet.  He  sent  word  to  the  tribes  south  and  west  of  Lake  Erie  that  the 
strangers  had  his  permission  to  cross  his  dominions.  Rogers  marched  on, 
and  on  the  29th  of  December,  1760,  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  at  Detroit. 
The  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  but  the  French  settlers  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown. 

When  Canada  was  falling  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  British  power,  the  storm 
of  war  lowered  darkly  along  the  Carolina  frontiers.  There  had  been  strife 
with  the  Indians  there  for  years.  The  Cherokees,  the  treaty  friends  of  the 
English,  strove  hard  to  maintain  peace.  They  were  the  hardiest  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  savages  in  that  region.  These  mountaineers,  occupying 
the  hill  country  of  Georgia,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  But  their  patience  was  exhausted  by  wrongs  which  they  and 
their  friends  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  frontier  Virginia  Rangers,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 760, 
they  flew  to  arms  with  the  tribes  of  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia  as 
allies.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Carolinas 
were  swept  with  the  fiery  besom  of  desolation.  French  emissaries  had 
worked  powerfully  upon  the  Indian  mind,  and  military  stores  had  been  sent 
to  the  Cherokees  from  Louisiana.     The  smitten  and  menaced  people  called 
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loudly  for  help.  Amherst  heeded  their  supplications,  and  early  in  April,  he 
detached  Colonel  Montgomery  (afterward  Lord  Eglintoun)  from  the  army  of 
Stanwix,  with  six  hundred  Highlanders  and  as  many  Royal  Americans,  to 
strike  the  Cherokees.  He  was.  accompanied  by  Colonel  Grant,  who  had 
been  assailed  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  a  few  months  before.  In 
the  western  part  of  South  Carolina,  beyond  the  Saluda,  they  were  joined  by 
seven  hundred  Carolina  Rangers,  among  whom  was  Moultrie,  who  afterward 
figured  in  the  American  war  for  independence. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  English  were  ready  to  apply  the  scourge.  They 
penetrated  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Keowee,  on  the  western  borders  of 
Anderson  District,  in  which  \\'ell-built  houses  and  cultivated  fields  gave 
tokens  of  a  semi-civilization.  That  valley  they  plundered,  and  desolated  it 
with  fire,  driving  the  families  to  the  wooded  hills,  where  they  looked  down 
upon  their  possessions  utterly  ruined.  Onward  the  English  marched  over 
the  hills  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  to  the  Valley  of  the  Little 
Tennessee.  Down  that  valley  they  marched,  compelled  to  fight  almost 
every  inch  of  their  way  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  whole  country  was  aroused.  The  patriotism  of  the  Cherokees  gave 
intensity  to  their  anger.  The  English  were  in  serious  peril,  and  Mont- 
gomery wisely  retraced  his  steps.  This  movement  left  the  English  garrison 
at  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee,  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  who  mur- 
dered a  part  of  them  after  they  had  surrendered,  and  scattered  the  re- 
mainder, as  prisoners  of  war,  among  the  tribes.  Montgomery  hastened  to 
Charleston,  and  regardless  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  who  feared  the  ire 
of  the  exasperated  Cherokees,  he  embarked  for  Halifax. 

The  Cherokees  were  not  subdued,  but  were  more  fiercely  inflamed  against 
the  English.  They  prepared  for  the  war-path  the  next  year,  when  Colonel 
Grant  appeared  with  a  stronger  force,  and  compelled  them  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  He  burned  their  villages,  desolated  their  fields,  and  killed  many 
of  their  warriors.  Finally,  the  nation,  dispirited,  humbly  sued  for  peace  in 
June,  1761,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  made. 

Although  the  war  had  ceased  in  America,  the  French  and  English  con- 
tinued it  upon  the  ocean  and  among  the  West  India  islands,  with  almost 
unbroken  success  by  the  latter.  It  was  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace  nego- 
tiated in  1762,  and  signed  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763.  By  its 
terms  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  her  claimed  territory  in  America 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Iberville 
River,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  so  her  entire 
possessions  in  North  America,  for  which  she  had  labored  and  fought   for 
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more  than  a  century,  were  relinquished.  Spain,  with  whom  the  EngUsh  had 
been  at  war  for  a  year  previously,  ceded  East  and  West  Florida  to  Great 
Britain,  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  English  held  undisputed  possession 
(excepting  by  the  Indians)  of  the  whole  continent  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  claimed  prescriptive  right,  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  domain  wrested  from  the  French  had  been  procured 
at  a  cost  to  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  million  dollars. 

The  storm  in  the  south  had  scarcely  ceased  when  another,  more  porten- 
tous, was  seen  gathering  in  the  northv/est.  All  over  the  land  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  Lake  Superior,  from  Western  New  York  and  the  line 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  stretching  into  the  Carolinas,  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  of  the  English  appeared  among  the  Indians 
after  the  conquest  of  Canada.  They  regarded  the  English  as  a  nation  of 
amazing  power,  who  were  ready  to  rob  them  of  their  lands  and  destroy  their 
r.-ice.  The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  English  was  so  cold  and  un- 
friendly when  compared  with  the  French,  that  the  savages  could  feel  no  real 
friendship  for  the  British,  and  it  was  only  fear  or  policy  that  caused  the 
Indians  to  make  treaties  with  them.  The  chiefs  were  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  British  officer-,  and  so  their  pride  was  wounded  ;  they  treated  the 
people  as  children  or  slaves,  and  so  lost  their  respect.  Traders  cheated 
them  and  aroused  their  anger.  In  every  way  they  were  made  to  feel,  by 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  the  meanness  and  wickedness  of 
the  English.  The  jealousy  of  the  savages  was  crystallized  into  implacable 
hatred,  and  in  1761,  they  began  to  form  confederacies  and  plotted  con- 
spiracies for  the  destruction  of  their  English  masters. 

When,  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  tribes  were  informed  that 
France  had  ceded  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  without  asking  their  leave, 
there  was  wide-spread  indignation  among  them.  The  arrogance  of  Amherst 
in  his  official  intercourse  with  them  fanned  the  flame,  and  a  vast  confederacy 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  all  of  the  English  forts  on  the 
frontiers  on  the  same  day,  to  destroy  their  garrisons  and  to  desolate  their 
settlements,  westward  of  the  Alleghanies. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  great  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac,  then 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  conspicuous  for  courage,  resolution,  energy, 
and  magnetic  attraction  and  vehement  ambition,  and  ruled  many  tribes  with 
almost  despotic  power.  He  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  in  the 
war  just  ended,  and  was  their  friend  until  his  interview  with  Major  Rogers. 
He  trimmed  his  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  favoring  breeze  of  the  power  he  held 
to  be   the  most  potential,  but  his  pride  was  soon  deeply  wounded  by  the 
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arrogance  and  neglect  of  the  English.  He  saw  his  race  divided,  weak,  and 
powerless  before  a  great  nation.  He  saw  the  Engliah  rapidly  spreading 
their  settlements  over  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians,  and  driving  them 
steadily  toward  the  setting  sun.  In  his  horoscope  of  the  future,  he  saw  the 
last  of  his  race,  naked  and  famishing,  driven  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which 
he  had  vague  ideas.  Ambition  and  patriotism  urged  him  to  lead  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  salvation  of  his  country  and  his  race.  He  did  so,  with  mar- 
vellous  skill  and  energy. 

Late  in  1762,  Pontiac  sent  ambassadors  to  the  tribes  around  the  lakes, 
and  all  over  the  country  southward  far  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each 
bore  the  wampum  war-belt  and  a  hatchet  painted  red  in  token  of  hostilities. 
Each  delivered  the  stirring  words  of  Pontiac,  calling  them  to  the  defence  of 
their  country  and  their  lives;  and  everywhere  his  words  were  approved. 
He  called  a  general  council  at  a  spot  near  Detroit,  designated  by  him,  and 
there  the  tribes  were  assembled  in  April,  1763— the  Ottawas,  Miamis, 
Wyandotts,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  Mississaugues,  Shawnoese,  Foxes, 
Winnebagoes  and  Senecas— the  latter  the  most  warlike  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Pontiac  was  there  with  his  squaws  and  children,  and  the  meadow  in  which 
the  council  was  held  presented  a  gay  and  animated  scene.  The  idle  young 
warriors  gathered  in  groups  to  feast,  smoke,  gamble,  and  tell  stories ;  many 
of  them  bedizened  with  beads,  feathers,  hawks'  bills,  and  other  tokens  of 
foppery.  "Here,  too,"  says  Parkman,  "were  young  damsels  radiant  with 
bears'  oil,  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  forest  coquetry  ; 
shrivelled  hags,  with  limbs  of  wire,  and  the  voices  of  screech-owls;  and 
troops  of  naked  children,  with  small,  black,  mischievous  eyes,  roaming 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  woods." 

The  council  was  convened  on  the  27th  of  April.  All  were  seated  on  the 
grass  in  a  wide  circle,  row  within  row,  a  grave  and  silent  assembly.  When 
pipes  had  been  lighted  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  Pontiac  arose,  plumed 
and  painted,  in  full  war-costume,  and  with  loud  voice  and  impassioned 
manner,  addressed  the  multitude.  He  recounted  the  wrongs  of  the  red  race, 
and  spoke  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
English.  He  held  out  a  long  and  broad  belt  of  wampum,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  received  from  the  king  of  the  French,  and  that  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  that  monarch  would  soon  come  back  to  reconquer  Canada,  when  the 
Indians  would  once  more  fight  by  their  side.  He  appealed  to  the  super- 
stition of  his  hearers  by  reciting  an  Indian  legend,  and  in  various  ways  he 
excited  them  with  a  burning  desire  for  immediate  action. 

Treachery  was  to  be  the  first  movement  of  Pontiac  and  his  followers  in 
the  execution  of  the  sanguinary  scheme.     He  was  to  begin  the  tragedy  at 
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Detroit.  Under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  friendly  council  with  Major  Glad- 
win, the  commander  of  the  fort,  he  entered  it  in  Ma)',  with  about  three 
hundred  warriors,  each  carrying  a  knife,  tomahawk  and  short  gun,  concealed 
under  his  blanket.  When  Pontiac  should  arise  and  show  the  green  side  of  a 
belt,  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  was  to  begin.  A  friendly  Indian  had 
warned  Gladwin  of  the  danger  the  day  before,  and  it  was  averted  by  the 
appointment  of  another  conference.  The  gates  were  shut  upon  Pontiac 
after  he  and  his  warriors  had  retired,  and  he  began  a  siege  of  the  fort  that 
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continued  more  than  a  year.  By  similar  acts  of  treachery,  or  by  sudden 
and  unexpected  assaults,  every  post  west  of  Oswego,  excepting  Niagara, 
Fort  Pitt  and  Detroit,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dusky  confederates  within  a 
fortnight  afterward,  for  the  work  was  performed  at  different  points  almost 
simultaneously. 
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At  Michillimackinack,  Indians  came  to  the  fort  at  the  close  of  May,  as  if 
to  trade.  Every  day  they  engaged  in  the  exciting  pastime  of  ball-playing 
on  the  plain  near  the  fort.  On  the  2d  of  June  their  squaws  came  with  them, 
entered  the  fort,  and  stayed  there.  The  commander  and  a  lieutenant,  unsus- 
picious of  any  danger,  stood  just  outside  the  gate,  watching  the  game.  At 
length  the  ball  was  sent  near  the  gate,  and  two  or  three  Indians  pursuing  it. 
went  behind  the  officers,  seized  them,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  woods. 
The  other  Indians  rushed  into  the  fort,  seized  hatchets  which  the  squaws 
carried  under  their  blankets,  and  murdered  a  part  of  the  garrison,  making 
prisoners  of  the  remainder. 

Captain  Dalyell,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Amherst  was  sent  in  a  vessel 
with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Detroit.  They  ran  up 
the  river  in  the  night  at  the  close  of  July,  and  succeeded  in  getting  both  into 
the  fort.  Dalyell  at  once  proposed  to  make  a  sally  from  the  fort  and  attack 
the  besiegers,  who  lay  about  a  mile  up  the  river.  Gladwin  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent.  Dalyell  persisted,  and  with  two  hundred  and  forty  chosen 
men,  he  marched  in  the  darkness  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  July,  to  surprise  Pontiac.  The  chief  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  a  small 
stream  at  the  northern  verge  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  English,  furiously 
assailed,  were  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  twenty  of  their 
comrades  killed  and  forty-two  wounded,  on  the  borders  of  the  brook,  which, 
to  this  day,  bears  the  name  of  Bloody  Run.  Dalyell  was  slain  while  trying 
to  carry  off  the  wounded,  and  his  scalp  was  an  Indian's  trophy. 

This  victory  encouraged  the  Indians,  and  they  swarmed  around  Detroit 
and  Fort  Pitt.  For  the  relief  of  the  latter.  Colonel  Bouquet  was  sent  with 
a  force  of  regulars  from  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  August  he  approached  the 
fort,  when  the  besieging  savages  attacked  him.  He  had  two  desperate 
fights  with  them,  in  which  he  lost  about  one-fourth  of  his  command  and  all 
of  his  horses,  but  he  drove  the  assailants  away  and  entered  the  fort  with 
the  remainder.  Detroit  was  relieved  the  next  summer  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Bradstreet. 

The  power  of  the  Indian  Confederacy  was  now  broken,  and  chiefs  of  the 
hostile  tribes  sued  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  haughty  Pontiac  would  nob 
yield.  He  tried  to  rally  the  confederate  tribes,  but  in  vain.  He  went  to 
the  Illinois  country  where  no  Englishman  had  been,  and  where  the  French 
flag  yet  waved.  Among  the  tribes  there  he  exerted  his  eloquence  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  war  on  the  English.  He  sent  an  ambassador  10  New 
Orleans  to  ask  the  French  to  aid  him.  His  efforts  were  vain.  The  cause 
that  lay  next  to  his  heart  was  ruined.  Afterward  we  find  him  holding  a 
friendly  conference  with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oswego;  then  he  is  seen  at 
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St.  Louis  trying  to  arouse  the  French  people  there  to  drive  the  English  out 
of  the  Illinois  country,  which  they  had  seized.  At  last,  in  1769,  this  haughty 
Indian  prince — this  Catawba  prisoner  adopted  by  the  Ottawas — who  had 
swayed  almost  unbounded  power  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, was  slain  near  Cahokia.  A  strolling  Indian  was  bribed  by  an  Eng- 
lish trader  to  murder  him.  That  savage,  for  the  gift  of  a  barrel  of  rum, 
stole  softly  behind  Pontiac  in  the  forest  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  his  brain. 
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N  a 


bright  morning  late  in  October,  1760,  the  air  cool 
and  bracing,  young  Prince  George,  grandson  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  England,  was  riding 
near  Kew  palace  with  his  tutor  and  favorite  com- 
panion, the  Earl  of  Bute,  when  a  messenger  came 
in  haste  with  the  startling  news  that  the  king  was 
dead.  That  "  temperate,  methodical  old  man," 
rose  that  morning  at  si.x  o'clock,  as  usual,  and 
after  drinking  a  cup  of  chocolate  went  into  a 
small  closet.  His  German  valet,  who  always  kept 
near  his  person,  presently  heard  a  noise  in  the 
closet  as  of  one  falling,  and  going  into  the  apart- 
ment found  his  master  lying  upon  the  floor  dead. 
The   ventricle   of  his   heart   had  bursted,  causing 
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instantaneous  death.  "  Full  of  years  and  glory,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
"  he  died  without  a  pang,  and  without  a  reverse.  He  left  his  family  firmly 
established  on  a  long-disputed  throne,  and  was  taken  away  in  the  moment 
that  approaching  extinction  of  sight  and  hearing  made  loss  of  life  the  only 
blessing  that  remained  desirable." 

Prince  George  remained  at  Kew  during  the  day  and  night  after  the  king's 
death.  He  was  his  grandfather's  successor  to  the  throne,  and  was  so  pro- 
claimed. William  Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  immediately 
repaired  to  Kew  to  condole  and  consult  with  the  new  monarch.  On  the 
following  day  the  king  went  to  St.  James'  palace,  where  Pitt  again  waited 
upon  him  and  presented  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be  made  by  the  monarch 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  minister  was  politely  informed  that 
a  speech  was  already  prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arranged. 
Pitt  perceived,  what  many  had  suspected,  that  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  was 
the  special  favorite  of  the  young  king's  mother,  was  to  be  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  administration.  The  pride  of  the  great  commoner  was  touched,  and  he 
left  the  royal  presence  with  clouded  brows.  A  year  later  he  retired  from 
public  life. 

The  young  king,  who  was  to  occupy  the  British  throne  for  fifty  years — 
the  period  in  English  history  the  most  interesting  to  Americans — was  a  son 
of  the  dead  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  His  mother  was  the  beautiful 
Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  was  born  in  London  in  173S,  and 
was  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  people  of  England,  because  he  was  a 
native  prince.  His  tutor  and  confidential  adviser,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  a 
gay  Scottish  nobleman  of  handsome  person,  pleasing  address,  possessed  of 
moderate  mental  endowments,  and  was  narrow  in  his  political  views.  The 
Princess  Augusta  seemed  fond  of  him,  and  scandalous  things  were  suggested 
concerning  their  intimacy.  Such  was  the  man — a  sort  of  needy  adventurer 
at  the  English  court,  at  first — without  valid  claims  to  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  whom  the  young  monarch  unfortunate!}-  chose  for  his  counsellor 
and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  sagacious  Pitt,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
glorify  England  during  the  reign  just  closed.  Like  Rehoboam,  George  "  for- 
sook the  counsel  which  the  old  men  gave  him,  and  took  counsel  with  the 
young  men  that  were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  before  him." 

This  was  a  mistake  that  led  to  lasting  disasters  to  the  realm.  The 
unwise  policy  advised  by  Bute,  concerning  the  English-American  colonies, 
engendered  much  of  the  ill-feeling  toward  the  mother  country  that  led  to  a 
revolutionary  war  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.  Discon- 
tents rapidly  appeared  in  England,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  great  Pitt  was 
discarded,  and  that  the  young  king  was  to  be  ruled  by  his  unpopular  mother 
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and  the  Favorite.  Murmurs  of  discontent  soon  became  audible  ;  an^u  some- 
body iiad  the  boldness  to  fasten  upon  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London,  this  placard  in  large  letters  :   "  No  petticoat  government — no  Scotch 


minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville  ! 


Bute's  idea  concerning  the  American  colonies  was  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  absolute  subjection  to  the  British  Parliament,  by  force  if  neces* 
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sary,  and  to  do  this,  he  advised  the  employment  of  measures  for  reforming 
the  colonial  charters.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Bute,  the  king  sent  secret 
agents  over  the  sea  to  travel  in  the  colonies;  make  the  acquaintance  of  lead- 
ing men ;  collect  information  about  the  character  and  temper  of  the  people, 
and  bring  together  facts  and  conclusions  that  would  enable  ministers  to 
judge  what  regulations  and  alterations  might  be  safely  made.     The  aerents 
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came  ;  they  made  superficial  observations,  and  returned  to  England  with 
erroneous  conclusions  which  led  to  trouble.  They  entirely  mistook  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  Americans,  and  their  reports  were  fallacious. 
The  colonists  saw  through  their  thin  disguise  as  travelers  for  their  own 
pleasure,  and  became  more  watchful  than  ever.  They  knew  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  proposed  to  annul  the  colonial  charters,  and  to  make  the 
people  submit  to  royal  government  and  ta.xation  ;  and  they  looked  with 
distrust  upon  all  parliamentary  legislation  bearing  upon  the  colonies. 

A  crisis  soon  came.  The  officers  of  customs  asked  for  writs  of  assistance 
— warrants  to  empower  them  to  call  upon  the  people  and  all  officers  of 
government  in  America  to  assist  them  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
to  enter  the  stores  and  houses  of  the  citizens  at  pleasure,  in  pursuit  of  their 
vocation.  These  writs  were  granted,  and  the  people  seeing  the  great  peril 
to  which  their  liberties  were  thereby  exposed,  resolved  to  openly  resist  the 
measure.  It  was  contrary  to  the  cherished  theory  of  English  liberties,  that 
"  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  when  the  "  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's 
deputy"  might  enter  his  dwelling  at  will.  There  was  also  a  scheme  on  foot 
for  establishing  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  state  mode  of 
worship  in  the  colonies,  and  this  rekindled  the  smouldering  fires  of  Puritan 
zeal  in  defence  of  the  right  of  conscience.  In  these  propositions  the  king 
and  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  were  the  exponents  of  the  feudalism 
which  still  moulded  the  policy  of  rulers  in  Europe,  but  which  was  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  more  advanced  and  enlightened  ideas  of  human 
liberty  which  then  prevailed  in  America. 

The  writs  of  assistance  were  first  issued  in  Massachusetts.  Their  legality 
was  questioned,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  court  held  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  in  Boston,  in  February,  1761.  There  were  calm  men  there,  and 
there  were  fiery  men  there.  The  calm  advocate  of  the  crown  (Mr.  Gridley) 
argued  that  as  Parliament  was  the  supreme  legislature  for  the  whole  British 
realm,  and  had  authorized  the  writs,  no  subject  had  a  right  to  complain. 
The  calm  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  an  eminent  lawyer,  answered  his  arguments 
with  keen  legal  reasoning,  showing  that  the  rule  in  English  courts  was,  in 
this  case,  not  applicable  to  America.  The  fiery  James  Otis,  one  of  Gridley's 
pupils,  in  a  speech  full  of  telling  logic,  expressed  with  eloquence  and  im- 
passioned manner,  also  replied  to  the  attorney-general.  He  denounced  the 
writs  as  "  the  worst  instruments  of  arbitrary  power ;  the  most  destructive  of 
English  liberty  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law."  "  No  act  of  Parlia- 
ment," he  said,  "  can  establish  such  a  writ ;  even  though  made  in  the  very 
language  of  the  petition,  it  would  be  a  nullity.  An  act  of  Parliament 
against  the  constitution  is  void."     Referring  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
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writ,  he  said  :  "A  man's  house  is  his  castle  ;  and  whilst  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as 
well  guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ,  if  it  should  be  declared 
legal,  would  totally  annihilate  this  privilege.  Custom-house  officers  may 
enter  our  houses  when  they  please  ;  we  are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry. 
Their  menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars,  and  everything 
in  their  way;  and  whether  they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no  man, 
no  court  may  inquire."  "  I  am  determined,"  he  said,  "  to  sacrifice  estate, 
ease,  health,  applause,  and  even  life  to  the  sacred  calls  of  my  country,  in 
opposition  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which  cost  one  king  his  head 
and  another  his  throne." 

These  words  of  Otis  went  forth  with  amazing  power.  They  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  people  through  all  the  provinces.  The  speech  and  event  con- 
stitute the  opening  scene  of  resistance  in  America  to  British  oppression. 
On  that  day  the  trumpet  of  the  Revolution  was  sounded  ;  the  seeds  of 
patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown  ;  and  when  the  orator  ex- 
claimed, "  To  my  dying  day  I  will  oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  faculties 
God  has  given  me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  one  hand  and  villainy 
on  the  other,  as  this  writ  of  assistance  is,"  "the  independence  of  the  colo, 
nies,"  John  Adams  afterward  said,  "was  proclaimed."  But  absolute  inde- 
pendence was  not  then  desired.  Even  Otis  deprecated  the  idea.  The 
colonists  were  proud  of  their  political  connection  with  Great  Britain.  They 
asked  only  for  justice  and  equality,  and  the  privilege  of  local  self-govern- 
ment as  British  subjects.  The  topic  of  American  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  assumed  large  proportions  about  two  years  afterward,  was  not 
then  discussed. 

When  Otis  left  the  Town  Hall  that  day,  he  was  greeted  by  loud  huzzas 
from  the  populace,  who  threw  up  their  hats  in  token  of  their  delight ;  and 
from  the  day  of  that  remarkable  event  in  our  history,  that  unflinching 
patriot,  then  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  led  the  van  of  the  phalanx  of  revo- 
lutionists in  Massachusetts  for  several  years.  His  eloquence  and  presence 
were  magnetic.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  courage  and  independence.  He 
had  resigned  the  office  of  advocate-general  of  the  colony  that  he  might,  with 
a  good  conscience,  wield  the  sword  of  opposition.  The  royalists  feared  and 
hated  him.  His  election  to  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  the 
spring  of  1761,  alarmed  them.  "Out  of  this,"  wrote  the  tory  Timothy 
Ruggles,  "  a  faction  will  arise  that  will  shake  this  province  to  its  founda- 
tions." The  Governor  (Bernard),  fearing  the  influence  of  his  tongue,  ex- 
horted the  new  legislature  not  to  heed  "declamations  tending  to  promote  a 
suspicion  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  being  in  danger.  Such  harangues 
might  well  suit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  and  James,  but  in  the  t'rvc  of  the 
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Georges  they  are  groundless  and  unjust,"  he  said.  At  that  very  moment 
the  perfidious  governor  was  secretly  promoting  the  scheme  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  taking  away  the  colonial  charters. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Otis  was  ended  before  the  tempest  of  the 
Revolution  which  he  had  helped  to  engender,  burst  upon  the  colonies.  In 
1769,  his  bright  intellect  was  clouded  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  produced 
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by  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  a  custom-house  officer  whom  he 
had  offended.  Ever  afterward  he  was  afflicted  by  periods  of  lunacy.  At 
such  times,  thoughtless  or  heartless  men  and  boys  would  make  themselves 
merry  in  the  streets,  at  his  expense.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  great 
orator  and  scholar  so  shattered  and  exposed.  His  ready  use  of  Latin  was 
remarkably  illustrated  one  day.  He  was  passing  a  crockery  store,  when  a 
young  man  who  was  familiar  with  that  language,  standing  in  a  door  of  the 
upper  story,  sprinkled  some  water  upon  him  from  a  watering-pot  he  was 
using,    saying;    Pluit  tantum,  itcscic    quantum.     Sets  ne  tuf     "It  rains   so 
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much.  I  know  not  how  much.  Do  you  know?"  Otis  immediately  picked 
up  a  large  stone,  and  hurling  it  through  the  window  of  the  crockery-store, 
it  smashing  everything  in  its  way,  exclaimed :  Frcgi  tot  nescio  qicot.  Sets  ne 
tu?     "I  have  broken  so  many.     I   know  not  how  many.     Do  you  know?" 

After  the  memorable  argument  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Boston,  the  triumphs 
of  the  popular  will  in  America  began.  Few  writs  of  assistance  were  issued, 
and  these  were  ineffectual.  The  Americans  prepared  for  the  impending 
conflict  with  the  British  ministry,  animated  by  a  prophecy  of  success  because 
their  warfare  would  be  just.  They  measured  the  strength  of  that  ministry 
by  true  standards,  and  found  them  generally  weak.  Bute,  in  1762,  became 
Premier,  with  George  Grenville,  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  finance,  as  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Pitt,  who  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  assumptions  of  Bute,  had  left 
public  employment  the  previous  year  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  at 
Hays,  in  Kent.  There,  though  tortured  by  gout,  he  watched  the  drift  of 
public  affairs  with  intense  interest,  and  equally  intense  anxiety,  for  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  possible  fate  of  his  country,  whose  destinies 
were  held  by  such  incompetent  hands 

When  Pitt  resigned  the  seals  of  office  into  the  hands  of  the  king  in  the 
autumn  of  1761,  the  public  discontent  was  unmistakable.  Bute,  in  a  reply 
to  a  letter  from  Lord  Melcombe  congratulating  the  former  on  being  de- 
livered of  a  most  impracticable  colleague  (Mr.  Pitt),  said  :  "  My  situation,  at 
all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  so;  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
language  held  in  this  great  city — '  Our  darling's  resignation  is  owing  to 
Lord  Bute,  and  he  must  answer  for  all  the  consequences.'  "  The  king,  too, 
felt  unpleasant  forebodings  concerning  the  future ;  and  when  the  great 
statesman  laid  the  seals  before  him,  his  majesty  expressed  his  deep  concern 
at  the  loss  of  so  able  a  minister.  The  king  showered  kind  words  so  pro- 
fusely that  Pitt,  acknowledging  the  royal  condescension,  burst  into  tears. 
The  king  offered  to  confer  a  title  of  honor  upon  the  retiring  statesman,  but 
Pitt  was  "  too  proud  to  receive  any  mark  of  the  king's  countenance  and 
favor,"  he  wrote  to  Bute,  and  declined  it.  He  intimated,  however,  that  he 
should  be  happy  could  he  see  those  dearer  to  himself  "  comprehended  in 
that  monument  of  royal  approbation  and  goodness  "  with  which  his  majesty 
should  condescend  to  distinguish  him.  The  king  acted  upon  this  hint,  and 
conferred  upon  Pitt's  wife  the  honorary  title  of  Baroness  of  Chatham,  with 
a  pension  for  Lady  Chatham,  her  husband  and  their  eldest  son,  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  With  these  marks  of  royal  approbation,  Pitt 
remained  in  retirement,  maintaining  his  popularity  and  appearing  in  Parha- 
ment  only  when  great  questions  came  up,  until  1766,  when  he  was  elevated 
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to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham.  His 
acceptance  of  the  title  damaged  his  popularity.  Chesterfield  said  :  "  Pitt 
has  gone  to  the  hospital  for  incurable  statesmen  " — the  House  of  Lords. 

When  Bute  became  prime  minister,  the  opposition  press  attacked  him 
without  mercy,  and  innumerable  caricatures  appeared  :  some  of  the  latter 
were   coarse   and    indecent.     Intoxicated    by  power,  the  minister  lavished 
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offices  upon  his  countrymen  in  profusion,  as  did  James  the  First.  This 
called  out  many  caricatures.  One  of  these  represents  a  northern  wit;h  on 
an  enormous  broomstick,  conveying  Scotchmen  through  the  air  to  the  land 
of  promotion.  Another  entitled  "  The  Royal  Dupe,"  represents  the 
Princess  of  Wales  seated  on  a  sofa,  lulling  the  young  king  to  sleep  in  her 
lap,  while    Lord    Bute   is   stealing   his   sceptre,  and   another   is   picking  his 
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pockets.  Caricatures  and  satires  concerning  Bute's  private  relations  with 
the  princess  were  highly  libellous  and  sometimes  obscene.  In  the  spring  of 
1763,  his  administration,  which  was  founded  on  prerogative  and  power,  was 
ended.  He  suddenly  resigned,  for  causes  never  clearly  understood,  and  was 
succeeded  by  George  Grenville,  Pitt's  brother-in-law. 

The  new  minister  was  an  honest  statesman,  rigid  in  his  morals,  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  possessed  of  great  political  knowledge ;  but,  according 
to  Burke,  his  mind  could  not  extend  beyond  the  circle  of  official  routine, 
and  was  incapable  of  estimating  the  result  of  untried  measures.  He  found 
an  empty  treasury  and  the  national  debt  increased  by  the  expenses  of  the 
war  then  just  ended,  nearly  seven  hundred  million  dollars.  Increased  taxa- 
tion was  necessary.  That  burden  upon  the  English  people  was  then  very 
great,  and,  viewing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  then,  he  dared  not 
increase  its  weight  ;  so  he  looked  to  the  Americans  for  relief,  and  formed 
schemes  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  them.  He  did  not  doubt  the  riglit  of 
Parliament  to  tax  theni,  and  he  knew  they  were  able  to  pay.  At  about  the 
same  time  there  was  a  warm  debate  upon  the  subject  of  an  act  for  imposing 
an  excise  on  cider,  and  which  worked  in  a  partial  manner  in  England.  It 
was  odious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  country 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Pitt,  who  was  in  that  House, 
denounced  it  as  "  intolerable."  Grenville  defended  it,  and  turning  toward 
Pitt,  said :  "  I  admit  that  the  impost  is  odious,  but  where  can  you  lay 
another  tax?  Let  him  tell  me  where — only  tell  me  where?"  Pitt,  who 
was  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  a  popular  song: 

"  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where?" 

The  House  burst  into  laughter,  and  Grenville  was  ever  afterward  called  the 
Gentle  Shepherd.  At  the  same  tiine  Pitt,  with  the  most  contemptuous  look 
and  manner,  rose  from  his  seat,  as  Grenville  stood  to  reply,  and  bowing  to 
the  chairman  walked  slowly  out  of  the  House. 

The  subject  of  the  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  they  not  being  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  had  been  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March 
(1763)  for  the  first  time,  when  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  r 
unanimous  vote.  When  the  news  of  that  debate  and  vote  reached  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Assembly  of  that  colony,  then  in  session,  immediately  resolved  : 
"  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the  money  of  the  people  of  this 
province  is  vested  in  them,  as  the  legal  representatives ;  and  that  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  upon  a  people 
who  are  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable  with   their   rights.     That   no   man   can   justly  take  the  property  of 
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another  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  principle  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  same  body  which  exercises  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Constitution,  is  evi- 
dently founded."  These  ideas  were  speedily  formulated  into  the  maxim — 
Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny ;  and  upon  that  principle  the 
Americans  thereafter  rested  in  opposing  the  taxation  schemes  of  the  mother 
country. 

Charles  Townshend,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  was  made  First 
Lord  of  Trade  two  months  before  Grenville  became  Premier.  He  was  a 
thorough  aristocrat  and  stickler  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  was  disposed 
to  act  with  more  rigor  in  restraining  popular  liberty  in  America  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.     He  advocated  the  substitution  of  royal  authority  for 
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the  colonial  charters,  and  a  new  territorial  arrangement  of  the  provinces. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  then  ver}'  near,  was  to  be  the  time 
when  these  vigorous  measures  against  the  Americans  were  to  be  put  into 
operation  ;  and  as  preliminary  thereto,  Townshend  proposed  making  crown 
officers  in  the  colonies  independent  of  the  people  for  their  salaries,  and 
maintaining  a  standing  army  there  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  for 
their  own  subjugation.  He  also  proposed  a  stamp  tax,  which  Bute  had 
suggested  to  Parliament  on  the  recommendation  of  his  secretar>^  Charles 
Jenkinson  ;  and  when,  soon  afterward,  Jenkinson  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  proposed  the  measure  to  Grenville.  The  latter,  at  about  the 
same  time,  with  short-sightedness  equal  to  Townshend's,  introduced   a  bill 
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for  enforcing  the  navigation  laws,  which  empowered  every  officer  and  seaman 
of  the  British  navy  to  act  as  custom-house  officers  and  informers,  and  so 
subjecting  to  search  and  seizure  every  American  vessel  on  sea  or  in  port. 
These  measures  for  enslaving  and  plundering  the  colonists  were  proposed, 
and  partially  put  into  operation,  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  established 
and  the  loyal  colonies  were  rejoicing  because  of  the  honor  and  dominion 
which  the  war  just  ended  had  won  for  the  British  crown.  Otis,  at  a  town- 
meeting  in  Boston,  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  Americans,  when  he  said  : 
"  We  in  America  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice.  The  heathen  are  driven 
out  and  the  Canadians  conquered.  The  British  dominion  now  extends  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  great  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Liberty 
and  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  will  be  co-extended,  improved  and  pre- 
served to  the  latest  posterity.  No  constitution  of  government  has  appeared 
in  the  world  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great  purposes  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  British  subject  in  America  is,  of  common  right,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  entitled  to  all  the  essential 
privileges  of  Britons.  By  particular  charters  particular  privileges  are  justly 
granted,  in  consideration  of  undertaking  to  begin  so  glorious  an  empire  as 
British  America.  Some  weak  and  wicked  minds  have  endeavored  to  infuse 
jealousies  with  regard  to  the  colonies ;  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  plantations  are  mutual,  and  what  God  in  his  providence  has  united, 
let  no  man  dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder."  These  words  rebuked  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  who  were  continually  assailing  the  royal  ear  with  stories  about  the 
aspirations  of  the  American  colonies  for  absolute  independence ;  and  they 
were  also  a  significant  demand  upon  Charles  Townshend  to  keep  his  hands 
off  the  American  charters. 

In  the  spring  of  1764,  Grenville  read,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  series 
of  resolutions  declaring  the  intention  of  the  government  to  raise  a  tax  in 
America  by  a  duty  on  stamped  paper.  A  stamp  duty  had  been  proposed  in 
1732,  during  Walpole's  administration,  but  that  sagacious  minister  said  :  "  I 
will  leave  the  taxation  of  America  to  some  of  my  successors,  who  have  more 
courage  than  I  have."  Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed such  a  tax  in  1739.  Franklin  thought  it  just,  when  in  the  convention 
at  Albany  in  1754.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  Pitt  in  1759,  he  said  :  "  I 
will  never  burn  my  fingers  with  an  American  stamp  act."  Early  in  1764, 
Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  then  residing  in  Eng- 
land, and  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  showing  his  excessive 
loyalty,  arose  in  his  place,  alluded  to  Franklin's  opinion  in  the  Albany 
convention,  and  delighted  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  assurance  that 
the  Americans  were  able  to  pay  a  liberal  tax.     He  recommended  that  one 
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should  be  levied  that  would  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Encouraged  by  these  precedents  and  this  assurance,  Grenville,  a 
few  weeks  afterward  (March  9,  1764),  presented  his  Stamp  Act  scheme, 
asking  for  a  million  dollars.  On  his  own  motion  the  consideration  of  it  was 
postponed,  and  it  slept  for  almost  a  year.  For  the  part  which  he  played  in 
the  matter,  John  Huske  incurred  the  hot  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  hung  in  effigy  on  "  Liberty  Tree  "  in  Boston,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  his  breast : 

"  Question.  What,  Brother  Huske  ?     Why  tliis  is  bad  ! 
Answer.    Ah,  indeed  !  but  I'm  a  wicked  lad  ; 
My  mother  always  thought  me  wild  ; 
'  The  gallows  is  thy  portion,  child,' 
She  often  said  ;  behold,  'tis  true, 
And  now  the  dog  must  have  his  due; 
For  idle  gewgaws,  wretched  pelf, 

I  sold  my  country,  d d  myself; 

And  for  my  great,  unequalled  crime. 

The  d — 1  takes  H e  before  his  time. 

But  if  some  brethren  I  could  name, 
Who  shared  the  crime  should  share  the  shame, 
This  glorious  tree,  though  big  and  tall, 
Indeed  would  never  hold  'em  all." 

The  agents  of  the  colonies  in  England  remonstrated  with  Grenville  concern- 
ing the  proposed  stamp  tax,  when  he  told  them  that  if  they  could  devise  a 
better  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue,  he  would  be  satisfied.  The  revenue 
must  be  raised,  and  he  knew  of  no  better  method  than  the  one  proposed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  made  similar  remarks,  and  stated  that  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  had  been  postponed,  because  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  right  of  Parliament  to  levy  such  a  tax.  He  asserted  the 
right,  and  called  upon  the  Opposition  to  deny  it  if  they  thought  it  fitting. 
No  one  spoke  but  Mr.  Beckford,  who  said :  "  As  we  are  strong,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  merciful."  As  the  right  was  not  denied,  the  matter  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  method. 

The  subject  excited  great  feeling  in  the  colonies.  Public  and  private 
discussions  ran  high.  Great  questions  that  lie  at  the  foundations  of  civil 
and  natural  rights  were  pondered  thoughtfully.  The  people  became  divided 
in  opinion,  and  the  party  names,  afterward  so  familiar,  of  Whigs,  Patriots, 
and  Sons  of  Liberty  on  one  side,  and  Loyalists  and  Tories  on  the  other, 
now  first  came  into  vogue.  Men  and  women,  in  every  social  condition, 
were  found  on  each  side  in  the  division,  and  all  professed  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  adherence  to  the  British  constitution.     Thoughtful  men  saw  in 
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the  measure  prophecies  of  great  changes  in  America.  "  If  tlie  colonist  is 
taxed  without  his  consent,  he  will,  perhaps,  seek  a  change,"  said  Holt's 
Ah'tv  York  Gazette,  in  May,  1764.  "It  is  a  menace  of  the  rights  of  man;  a 
challenge  to  a  conflict  for  inalienable  rights,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Virginia 
Gazette.  "  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable.  This  step  of  the  mother 
country,  though  intended  to  secure  dependence,  may  produce  fatal  resent- 
ment and  be  subversive  of  that  end,"  wrote  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia, 
who,  twelve  years  afterward,  offered  in  the  Continental  Congress  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  colonies  were  "  free  and  independent  States."  The  agent  of 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dyer),  then  in  England,  wrote :  "  If  the  colonies  do  not 
now  unite,  they  may  bid  farewell  to  liberty,  burn  their  charters,  and  make 
the  best  of  thraldom."  In  Massachusetts,  the  voice  of  that  stern  Puritan 
and  conscientious  Christian  gentleman,  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  then  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  was  lifted  up,  with  words  of  logic  and  defiance, 
against  the  measure ;  and  he  wrote  the  address  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  saying  : 

"  There  is  no  room  for  delay.  Those  unexpected  proceedings  may  be 
preparatory  to  more  extensive  taxation  ;  for  if  our  trade  may  be  taxed,  why 
not  our  lands  and  everything  we  possess?  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any 
shape,  without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid,  are  we 
not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  subjects  to  the  miserable  state  of 
tributary  slaves?  This  annihilates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  our- 
selves. We  claim  British  rights,  not  by  charter  only;  we  are  born  to  them. 
Use  your  endeavors  that  the  weight  of  the  other  North  American  colonies 
may  be  added  to  that  of  this  province,  that  by  united  application  all  may 
happily  obtain  redress." 

So  the  Bostonians  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  looked  to  the  power  of  union  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  patriots 
in  other  colonies  were  in  accord  with  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  was 
an  universal  expression  of  the  sentiment :  "  If  we  are  taxed  without  oui 
consent — if  we  are  not  represented  in  the  body  that  taxes  us,  and  we  sub- 
mit, we  are  slaves."  The  resolution  to  resist  took  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  the  colonies;  and  when  the  subject  of  a 
stamp  tax  was  again  presented  to  Parliament,  there  was  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  in  America  concerning  its  unrighteousness.  The  words  of  Otis 
had  again  gone  forth  to  electrify  the  American  people,  and  put  leading  men 
in  England  into  a  thoughtful  mood.  With  wonderful  power  and  clearness 
of  language  he  enunciated  great  principles,  declared  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies,  and  defined  natural  rights.  The  following  sentences  from  the  ex- 
traordinary pamphlet  that  contains  them,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character: 
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"  There  can  be  no  prescription  old  enough  to  supersede  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  grant  of  God  Almighty,  who  has  given  all  men  the  right  to  be  free. 
If  every  prince  since  Nimrod  had  been  a  tyrant,  it  would  not  prove  a  right 
to  tyrannize.  The  administrators  of  legislative  authority,  when  they  verge 
towards  tyranny,  are  to  be  resisted  ;  if  they  prove  incorrigible,  they  are  to  be 

deposed Nor  do  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  British 

colonists  rest  on  a  charter  from  the  crown.  Old  Magna  Charta  was  not  the 
beginning  of  all  things ;  nor  did  it  rise  on  the  borders  of  chaos  out  of  the 
unformed  mass.  A  time  may  come  when  Parliament  shall  declare  every 
American  charter  void  ;  but  the  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  of 
the  colonists  as  men  and  as  citizens  would  remain,  and,  whatever  became  of 

charters,  can  never  be  abolished  till  the  general  conflagration 

The  v/orld  is  at  the  eve  of  the  highest  scene  of  earthly  power  and  grandeur 
that  has  ever  been  displayed  to  the  view  of  mankind.  Who  will  win  the 
prize  is  with  God.  But  human  nature  must  and  will  be  rescued  from  the 
general  slavery  that  has  so  long  triumphed  over  the  species." 

Thus  spake  the  prophet.  Lord  Mansfield  rebuked  those  in  England  who 
spoke  of  his  utterances  with  contempt.  They  answered,  "  The  man  is  mad." 
"  What  then  ? "  answered  the  great  jurist.  "  One  madman  often  makes 
many.  Massaniello  was  mad  ;  nobody  doubted  it ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  over- 
turned the  government  of  Naples." 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COLONIAL  ASSEMBLIES — PETITIONS  AND  REMONSTRANCES — BOLD- 
NESS OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSEMBLY — FRANKLIN  SENT  TO  ENGLAND — HE  IS  CONSULTED  BY 
LEADING  MEN — THE  KING  RECOMMENDS  A  STAMP  TAX — A  STAMP  ACT  IN  PARLIAMENT — 
SPEECHES  OF  TOWNSHEND  AND  BARRE— STAMP  ACT  PASSED — FRANKLIN's  LETTER  TO  THOMP- 
SON— THE  ACT  AND  BARRE'S  SPEECH  IN  AMERICA— PATRICK  HENRY  AND  HIS  RESOLUTIONS — 
STAMP  DISTRIBUTORS  SCORNED  AND  BADLY  TREATED — THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS — OPERA- 
TIONS  OF   THE   ACT — NON-IMPORTATION   AGREEMENTS. 

THE  Boston  resolves  and  Otis's  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'Rights  of  the 
British  Colonics  Asserted  and  Proved"  stirred  the  American  people 
most  profoundly,  and  created  a  burning  zeal  for  freedom.  A  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  had 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  assemblies  of  other  colonies  on  the  subject  of 
resistance  to  taxation.  A  like  committee  in  Rhode  Island  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  if  all  of  the  colonies 
would  unite  in  an  expression  of  views,  and  present  them  to  Parliament 
through  their  agents,  the  end  sought  for  might  be  obtained.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly,  delighted  with  the  suggestion,  took  action  accordingly.  So 
also  did  those  of  several  other  provinces  ;  and  petitions  and  remonstrances 
against  the  proposed  stamp  tax  were  soon  on  their  way  to  England,  bearing 
wise  thoughts  and  bold  assertions.  They  were  a  series  of  able  state  papers 
sent  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina.  That  from  New  York  was  the  boldest  of  all.  "  An 
exemption  from  ungranted  and  involuntary  taxation,"  said  that  Assembly, 
"  must  be  the  grand  principle  of  every  free  state.  Without  such  a  right 
vested  in  themselves,  exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no 
happiness,  no  security,  nor  even  the  idea  of  property.  Life  itself  would  be 
intolerable.  We  proceed  with  propriety  and  boldness  to  inform  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  their  infinite  honor,  in  all  ages  asserted  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  that  the  people  of  this  colony  nobly  disdain  the 
thought  of  claiming  that  exemption  as  a  privilege.  They  found  it  on  a 
basis  more  honorable,  solid  and  stable ;  they  challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it, 
as  a  right." 

Late  in   October  (1764)  the   Pennsylvania  Assembly  chose   Dr.  Franklin 
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(then  fifty-eight  years  of  age)  agent  of  that  province  in  England.  He  was 
then  involved,  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  against  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  bitter  political  dispute,  and  his  appointment 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  his  antagonists.  It  was  made  in  spite  of  their 
remonstrances  and  protests,  and  he  sailed  on  a  mission  the  result  of  which 
powerfully  affected  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  agents  of  some  of  the 
other  colonies  appearing  lukewarm  on  the  subject  of  a  stamp  tax,  their 
powers  were  transferred  to  Franklin,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  national  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  colonial  empire  in  America.  All  bad  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  ability,  statesmanship  and  knowledge  of  the  character,  temper 
and  views  of  the  American  people,  and  much  was  expected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  well-known  name  in  England.  "  His  appointment,"  afterward 
wrote  Dr.  Smith,  proxost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  "  appears  to  have 
been  a  measure  provided  by  the  councils  of  Heaven." 

Soon  after  Franklin's  arrival  in  England,  he  was  waited  upon  by  Gren- 
ville  and  other  politicians,  and  consulted  about  the  stamp  tax.  Pitt,  in 
retirement  at  Hayes,  sent  for  the  philosopher,  and  also  consulted  him  on 
the  subject.  Franklin  told  everybody  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure;  that 
the  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed  without  their  consent ;  and 
that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  But  the  wise  counsels  of  Franklin,  and  the  voices  from  the 
colonists  in  America  protesting  against  being  sheared  by  "  The  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  were  of  no  avail.  Grenville  was  determined  to  have  a  revenue 
from  America.  Unwilling  to  incur  the  whole  odium  of  the  measure,  he 
adroitly  placed  it  upon  the  general  grounds  of  whig  policy,  and  so  com- 
mitted the  party  to  the  scheme. 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  after  the  Christmas  holidays  (January 
10,  1765),  the  king,  in  his  speech,  presented  the  American  question  as  one 
of  "  obedience  to  the  laws  and  respect  for  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
kingdom."  The  stamp  tax  was  to  be  the  test.  He  seemed  to  be  insensible 
to  the  danger  to  his  realm  of  the  storm  then  gathering  in  America.  He 
recommended  the  carrying  out  of  Grenville's  scheme,  and  assured  the  Parlia- 
ment that  he  should  use  every  endeavor  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  colonies. 
So  assured,  Grenville,  on  the  7th  of  February,  introduced  his  famous  motion 
for  a  stamp  act,  composed  of  fifty-five  resolutions.  It  provided  that  every 
skin  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  used  for 
legal  purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  mar- 
riage licenses,  and  a  great  many  other  documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid 
in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  at  prices  which  levicil  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document. 
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The  bill  made  all  offences  against  its  provisions  cognizable  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty.  To  the  odiousness  of  the  tax  itself  was  added  the  provision  for 
its  collection  by  arbitrary  power  under  the  decrees  of  British  judges,  without 
any  trial  by  jury. 

When  the  stamp  act,  framed  in  proper  order  by  a  commissioner,  came  up 
for  debate,  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt,  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  it,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  words :  "  And  now,  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our 
care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  until  they  have  grown  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  armies,  will  they  grudge  to 
contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden 
which  we  lie  under?" 

Colonel  Barr6,  who  had  shared  with  Wolfe  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
the  campaign  against  Quebec,  and  who,  having  lived  in  America,  knew  the 
people  well,  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  eyes  flashing  with  indigna- 
tion, and  with  outstretched  arms,  delivered  an  unpremeditated  phillippic  of 
extraordinary  power,  in  which  most  wholesome  truths  were  uttered.  He 
exclaimed  with  scorn:  "They planted  by  your  care!  No,  your  oppressions 
planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncul- 
tivated and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost 
all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  among  others  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say  the 
most  formidable,  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth ;  yet,  actuated  by 
principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  com- 
pared with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  should  have  been  their  friends.  They  iwiirislied  up  by  your  indulgence  ! 
They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about 
them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  them  in  one 
department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  of 
some  member  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent 
their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose  behavior  on  many 
occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  Sons  of  Liberty  to  recoil  within 
them — men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your  anus!  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence ;  ha\'e  exerted  a  valor  amid  their 
constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier 
was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings 
to  your  emoluments.  And  believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told  you  so — - 
that  the  same  spirit  of  freedom,  which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  accom- 
40 
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pany  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God 
knows  that  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I 
deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However  superior  to  me 
in  general  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House 
may  be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  m.ost  of  you,  having  seen 
and  been  conversant  in  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated.  But  the 
subject  is  too  delicate.     I  will  say  no  more." 

The  House  remained  in  silent  amazement  for  a  few  moments  after  this 
impassioned  utterance  of  truths.  The  members  were  generally  too  ignorant 
of  America  and  its  people  to  comprehend  Barry's  speech.  The  intelligent 
Horace  Walpole  confessed  that  he  knew  almost  nothing  about  the  colonists. 
The  members  of  the  House  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  strong  and  believed 
the  colonies  were  weak;  and  without  being  "merciful,"  as  Beckford  had 
suggested,  they  passed  the  obnoxious  bill  on  the  27th  of  February  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  against  fifty.  In  the  Lords  it  received  very 
little  opposition,  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  the  king  made  it  a  law  by  signing 
it.  A  few  days  afterward  the  monarch  was  crazy.  It  was  the  first  of  four 
attacks  of  the  dreadful  malady  of  insanity  which  afflicted  him  during  his 
long  life,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  rule. 

So  was  produced  the  principal  wedge  which  cleaved  asunder  the  British 
empire.  The  infatuated  ministry  openly  declared  that  it  was  "  intended  to 
establish  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies."  On  the  night  of 
the  passage  of  the  act,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  afterward 
the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress:  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the 
Americans  must  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy." 

News  of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  a  report  of  Barry's  speech 
by  Ingersoll,  the  half  tory  agent  of  Connecticut,  reached  the  colonists  at 
the  same  time.  The  former  excited  the  hot  indignation  of  the  people ;  the 
latter  was  applauded,  printed,  and  sent  broadcast  over  the  land.  Barry's  title 
of  Sofis  of  Liberty,  given  to  the  patriots,  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  the  name 
soon  became  familiar  on  the  lips  of  Americans.  Everywhere  the  act  was 
denounced.  The  people  in  villages  and  cities  gathered  in  excited  groups 
and  boldly  expressed  their  indignation.  The  pulpit  thundered  condemna- 
tion and  defiance  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  God  ;  at  public  gatherings  the 
orators  denounced  it ;  the  newspapers  teemed  with  seditious  essays,  and  the 
colonial  assemblies  rang  with  rebellious  utterances.  Among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  boldly  denounced  the  act  in  almost  treasonable  language  was 
Patrick  Henry,  then  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     He  had  lately  been 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  who  were  in  session 
at  that  time  in  the  old  Capitol  at  Williamsburg.  When  the  news  was  pub- 
lished to  that  body  by  the  Speaker,  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  ensued. 
Henry  calmly  tore  a  blank  leaf  from  an  old  copy  of  Coke  upon  Littlctoii,  on 
which  he  wrote  five  resolutions  and  submitted  them  to  the  House.  The 
first  declared  that  the  original  settlers  brought  with  them  and  transmitted 
to   their   posterity  all   the   rights  enjoyed  by  the   people   of  Great  Britain. 


^.xv-^-;^ 
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The  second  2iffixmtd  that  these  rights  had  been  secured  by  two  royal  charters 
granted  by  King  James.  The  third  asserted  that  taxation  of  the  people 
by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution 
could  not  exist.  The  fourth  maintained  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had 
always  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  Assembly  in 
the  article  of  taxes,  and  that  this  right  had  been  constantly  recognized  by 
the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  fifth  resolution,  in  which  was 
summed  up  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  four,  declared  "  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to 
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vest  such  power  in  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as 
well  as  American  freedom." 

These  resolutions,  so  spontaneous  and  so  bold,  filled  the  members  with 
astonishment.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  among  them,  they  would  not  have 
been  more  amazed.  The  boldest  were  astounded  ;  timid  ones  were  alarmed, 
and  the  few  royalists  in  the  House  were  startled  and  indignant.  Some, 
whose  hearts  and  judgments  were  with  Henry,  and  who  afterward  appeared 
in  the  forefront  of  revolution,  hesitated,  and  even  opposed  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion as  being  too  radical  and  incendiary.  The  resolutions  were  seconded  by 
George  Johnson  of  Fairfax,  and  a  violent  debate  ensued.  Threats  were 
uttered;  and  the  royalists  abused  Mr.  Henry  without  stint.  He  defended 
the  resolutions,  the  fifth  one  particularly,  with  vigorous  logic  delivered  in 
eloquent  words.  With  pathos  and  denunciatory  invective,  he  excited  the 
sympathy,  the  fears  and  the  anger  of  that  Assembly,  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  He  played  upon  their  passions  as  a  skillful  musician  would  touch 
the  keys  of  his  instrument.  They  were  borne  upon  the  tide  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  now  calm,  now  turbulent,  passive  and  yielding,  until,  in  his  clear 
bell-tones,  he  exclaimed,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  Third "  when  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Speaker,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  and  striking  his  desk  violently  with  his  gavel,  interrupted  him 
by  crying  out — "  Treason  !  Treason  !  "  This  word  was  shouted  back  from 
all  parts  of  the  House  by  the  royalists,  and  the  Assembly  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  Henry  never  faltered,  but  rising  to  a  loftier  altitude  and  fixing 
his  flashing  eyes  on  the  Speaker,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  defaulter  at  that 
moment,  he  finished  his  sentence  saying — "  may  profit  by  their  example ;  if 
that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it !  " 

When  Henry  sat  down,  Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's  attorney,  and 
others  arose  and  denounced  the  fifth  resolution  as  disloyal  and  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare.  Again  Henry  took  the  floor,  and  his  eloquence  and 
logic,  like  a  rushing  avalanche,  swept  away  the  sophistries  of  his  opponents. 
The  resolutions  were  carried  ;  the  fifth  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  That 
evening  Mr.  Henry  left  Williamsburg  for  his  home.  Some  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  fifth  resolution  under  excitement,  became  alarmed  after  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  next  morning,  in  the  absence  of  Henry,  the  House  recon- 
sidered and  rejected  it.  So  the  vitality  of  the  resolutions  as  a  revolutionary 
agent  was  destroyed.  Manuscript  copies  of  them  had  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia and  the  east.  News  of  the  rejection  of  the  fiftli  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Ardent  patriots  somcivhere,  anxious  to  have  the  political  voice  of 
Virginia  sounding   throughout  the  land  the  sentiments  of  Patrick  Henry, 
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caused  the  four  resolutions  which  were  actually  adopted  to  be  re-written  in 
slightly  changed  form,  and  two  more  to  be  added,  which  gave  out  trumpet- 
tones  of  revolution  in  the  following  manner : 

'•  5.  Resolved,  That  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  what- 
soever, designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them  other  than 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid. 

"  6.    Resolved,  That  an}'  person  who  shall,  by  speaking  or  writing,  main- 
tain that  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
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colony  have  any  right  or  power  to  lay  any  taxation  whatsoever  on  the  people 
here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  Majesty's  colony." 

These  resolutions,  so  full  of  bold,  revolutionary  force,  were  first  published 
in  Boston  as  the  actual  resolves  of  the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1765.  They  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  press  and  the  letters  of  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  all  over  the  provinces,  and  gave  the  first  decisive 
impulse  toward  united  resistance.  Within  a  fortnight  after  they  were  pub- 
lished, Massachusetts,  on  the  recommendation  of  Otis,  sent  out  an  invitation 
to  all  the  colonies  to  meet  her  by  delegates  in  a  general  Congress  in  New 
York  the  following  autumn.  In  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  the  Virginia 
resolves  and  the  Massachusetts  circular  reached  all  the  colonies,  and  every- 
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where  they  met  a  hearty  response.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  very  active  ; 
and  yet  there  were  many  wise  and  patriotic  men,  knowing  that  Great  Britain 
had  made  provision  for  enforcing  the  stamp  act  by  quartering  troops  on 
the  colonists,  if  necessary,  prepared  not  only  to  submit,  but  to  profit  by  the 
measures.  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  whose  patriotism  no  man  ever 
doubted,  perceiving  that  the  office  would  be  very  lucrative,  applied  for  the 
appointment  of  stamp-distributor ;  and  even  Dr.  Franklin,  considering  the 
colonies  too  weak  in  numbers  then  to  resist  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
advised  Ingersoll,  the  agent  for  Connecticut  then  in  England,  to  accept  the 
same  office,  and  added  :  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  to  get  children 
as  fast  as  they  can,"  so  intimating  that  by  increase  in  population  the  Ameri- 
cans might  secure  their  liberties.  It  was  a  cunning  scheme  of  Grenville  to 
appoint  Americans  to  the  office  of  stamp-distributors.  He  thought  they 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  their  countrymen  than  foreigners.  He  was 
mistaken.  They  were  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the  plot  against  liberty. 
"  If  the  ruin  of  your  country  is  decreed,  are  you  free  from  blame  for  taking 
part  in  the  plunder?"  indignantly  exclaimed  Daggett,  of  New  Haven  ;  and 
he  spurned  Jared  Ingersoll  as  a  public  enemy. 

The  stamp  act  was  to  go  into  effect  in  the  colonies  on  the  first  day  of 
November,  1765.  Ingersoll  arrived  at  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
bearing  commissions  for  stamp-distributors,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month 
their  names  were  published.  They  immediately  became  objects  of  public 
resentment  and  scorn.  There  was  a  general  determination  not  to  allow 
them  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office.  Manifestations  of  hostility  to 
them  instantly  appeared.  Andrew  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  appointed  "  stamp-master "  for  Boston,  was 
the  first  to  feel  resentment.  A  large  elm  tree,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  had  been  a  shelter  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  their  out-of-town  meet- 
ings during  the  summer.  It  was  called  "  Liberty  Tree,"  and  the  ground 
under  it,  "  Liberty  Hall."  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August, 
an  effigy  of  Oliver,  with  emblems  of  Bute  and  Grenville,  was  seen  hanging 
upon  that  tree.  Crowds  went  to  view  it.  Hutchinson,  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  ordered  the  sheriff  to  take  it  down.  "We  will  remove  it  oursehes 
at  evening,"  quickly  said  the  populace,  and  the  sheriff  kept  his  hands  off  the 
effigy. 

At  twilight  a  great  multitude  gathered  around  Liberty  Tree.  The  effigy 
was  taken  down,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  was  borne  by  the  populace  through  the 
old  State  House  directly  under  the  Council  Chamber,  shouting  "  Liberty, 
Property,  and  no  Stamps  ! "  That  multitude,  at  first  orderly,  now  became  a 
riotous  mob.     They  tore  down  a  building  which   Oliver  was  erecting  for  a 
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stamp  office,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  It.  They  shouted,  "  Death  to  the  man 
who  offers  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  to  sell !  "  and  rushing  toward  Ohver's 
house,  they  there  beheaded  the  effigy,  and  would  doubtless  have  killed  him 
if  they  could  have  caught  him.  He  had  escaped  by  a  back  way.  They 
broke  into  his  house,  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  furniture,  trees, 
fences  and  garden  ;  and  after  saluting  the  governor  with  three  cheers,  they 
dispersed.  Believing  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  Oliver  resigned  his  office  the 
following  morning,  and  the  town  was  quieted.  The  cowardly  Bernard,  after 
ordering  a  proclamation  for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  rioters,  fled  to 
the  castle  on  an  island  in  Boston  harbor. 
"  The  prisons  would  not  hold  them  long," 
said  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew  of  the 
West  Church,  whose  voice  had  been  heard 
in  favor  of  the  people  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before.  "  We  have  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  in  this  colony  alone,"  he  said. 
Twelve  days  afterward,  at  night,  another 
mob  burned  all  the  records  of  the  ad- 
miralty court,  ravaged  the  house  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  splitting 
open  the  doors  of  Chief-Justice  Hutchin- 
son, whom  they  regarded  as  a  secret  public 
enemy,  they  broke  his  furniture,  scattered 
his  plate  and  the  contents  of  his  valuable 
library,  and  left  his  house  a  wreck.  He 
and  his  family  had  barely  time  to  escape. 
The  better  class  of  citizens  frowned  upon 
these  proceedings,  and  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  terror-stricken,  were  very  quiet. 

The  mob  spirit  was  manifested  in  sev- 
eral colonies,  for  the  people  were  much 
exasperated  against  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  stamp-distributors.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  after 
destroying  the  house  and  furniture  of  an  obnoxious  citizen,  a  mob  compelled 
the  stamp-officer  to  resign.  At  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  Ingersoll  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor;  and  the  fact  that  the  initials  of  his  name  were  those 
of  Judas  Iscariot  was  publicly  pointed  out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  sell  stamps  or  stamped  paper.  He  was  finally  forced  to 
resign  by  a  multitude  who  threatened  him  with  personal  violence. 

Cadwallader  Colden,  a  venerable  Scotchman,  then  eighty  years  of  age. 
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was  acting-governor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  liberal-minded  man,  but  duty 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  own  political  convictions  compelled  him  to  oppose 
the  popular  movements.  James  McEvers  was  appointed  stamp-distributor 
for  New  York.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  demanded  his  resignation.  The 
governor  protected  him.  When,  late  in  October,  stamps  arrived,  McEvers, 
alarmed,  refused  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  taken  to  the  fort  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway  for  safety.  The  garrison  was  strong,  and  the  governor 
had  strengthened  the  works.  This  covert  menace  exasperated  the  people. 
Although  armed  British  ships  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  and  the  guns  of  the 
fort  were  pointed  toward  the  town,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  not  afraid. 
They  appeared  in  large  numbers  before  the  fort,  and  demanded  the  stamps. 
A  refusal  was  answered  by  defiant  shouts.  An  orderly  procession  soon 
became  a  roaring  mob.  Half  an  hour  after  the  refusal,  the  governor  was 
hung  in  effigy  on  the  spot  where  Leisler,  the  democrat,  was  executed 
seventy-five  years  before.  Then  the  mob  went  back  to  the  fort,  dragged 
Colden's  fine  coach  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  and  tearing  down  the 
wooden  railing  that  surrounded  the  Bowling  Green,  piled  it  upon  the  vehicle, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  whole.  Then  they  rushed  out  of  town  to  the 
beautiful  dwelling-place  of  Major  James,  of  the  artillery  (at  the  present 
intersection  of  Worth  street  and  West  Broadway),  where  they  destroyed  his 
fine  library,  works  of  art  and  furniture,  and  desolated  his  beautiful  garden, 
leaving  his  seat,  called  Ranelagh,  a  ruin.  After  parading  the  streets  with 
the  stamp  act  printed  on  large  sheets  and  raised  upon  poles,  with  the  words, 
"  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin,"  the  populace  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

In  New  Jersey,  Coxe,  the  stamp-officer,  fearing  violence,  resigned.  At 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  the  excited  populace  pulled  down  a  house  that 
Zachariah  Hood,  a  stamp-officer,  was  repairing  for  the  purpose,  they  thought, 
of  selling  stamps  in  it,  and  the  governor  dared  not  interfere.  General  alarm 
prevailed  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  They  saw  that  the  Americans 
were  thoroughly  aroused  and  very  strong.  In  other  colonies  not  here 
named,  there  was  equal  firmness,  but  less  violence,  in  preventing  the  sale 
of  stamps ;  and  when  the  first  of  November  arrived,  the  law,  so  far  as  its 
enforcement  was  concerned,  was  a  nullity. 

The  invitation  of  Massachusetts  for  the  colonies  to  meet  in  a  represen- 
tative convention  in  New  York  was  promptly  responded  to  favorably,  and 
the  famous  "  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  so  called,  assembled  at  New  York  on 
the  7th  of  October.  Twenty-seven  delegates  were  present,  representing  nine 
colonies,  namely,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.     Timo- 
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thy  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  a  rank  tory  at  heart,  vas  chosen  to  preside, 
and  John  Cotton  was  appointed  secretary.  Communications  were  received 
from  the  assemblies  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
saying  they  would  agree  to  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  Congress.  That 
body  continued  in  session  fourteen  days,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  colonies  was  fully  discussed.  John  Cruger  of  New 
York,  was  deputed  to  write  a  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  Robert  R.  Livingston  of 
New  York,  prepared  a  Petition  to  the  King ;  and  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts, 
wrote  a  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  were  adopted,  and 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  able  state  papers.     They  embodied  the  prin- 
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ciples  that  governed  the  men  of  the  Revolution  that  broke  out  ten  years 
afterward.  The  proceedings  were  signed  by  all  but  the  President  and 
Robert  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  they  afterward  openly  opposed.  Ruggles  was 
censured  for  his  conduct  by  a  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  was 
reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  He  afterward  became  a  bitter 
Tory,  and  took  up  arms  for  the  king.  In  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's  drama  called 
The  Group,  Ruggles  figures  as  Brigadier  Hate-all.  Ogden  was  also  publicly 
censured  for  his  conduct ;  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  These  men  had 
insisted  in  that  body  that  resistance  to  the  act  was  treason,  and  they,  io 
turn,  were  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  rights  of  man. 
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On  the  first  of  November,  1765,  the  stamp  act  became  a  law  in  America. 
It  had  been  ably  discussed  by  the  brightest  intellects  in  the  land,  and  gener- 
ally denounced,  sometimes  with  calmness,  sometimes  with  turbulence.  It 
was  manifest  to  all  that  its  enforcement  was  an  impossibility ;  yet  its  exist- 
ence was  a  perplexity.  No  legal  instrument  of  writing  was  thereafter  valid 
without  a  stamp,  by  a  law  of  the  British  realm.  But  on  that  day  there 
remained  not  one  person  commissioned  to  sell  a  stamp,  for  they  had  all 
resigned.  The  royal  governors  had  taken  an  oath  that  they  would  see  that 
the  law  was  executed,  but  they  were  powerless.  The  people  were  their 
masters,  and  were  simply  holding  their  own  power  in  abeyance. 

The  first  of  November  was  Friday.  It  was  a  "  black  Friday  "  in  America. 
The  morning  was  ushered  by  the  tolling  of  bells.  A  funeral  solemnity 
overspread  the  land.  Minute-guns  were  fired  as  if  a  funeral  procession  was 
passing.  Flags  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  as  if  there  had  been  a  national 
bereavement.  There  were  orations  and  sermons  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  press  spoke  out  boldly.  "  The  press  is  the  test  of  truth  ;  the  bulwark 
of  public  safety;  the  guardian  of  freedom,  and  the  people  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  it,"  said  Benjamin  Mecom,  of  New  Haven,  in  his  Connecticut  Gazette, 
printed  that  morning,  and  filled  with  patriotic  appeals.  This  was  the  spirit 
Df  most  of  the  newspapers.  Such,  also,  was  the  spirit  of  most  of  the  Con- 
gregational pulpits.  Patriots  everywhere  encouraged  each  other ;  and  a 
yearning  for  union  was  universally  felt.  "  Nothing  will  now  save  us  but 
acting  together,"  wrote  the  sturdy  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina.  "The 
province  that  endeavors  to  act  separately  must  fall  with  the  rest,  and  be 
branded  besides  with  everlasting  infamy." 

As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as  the  people  had  determined 
not  to  use  it,  all  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were  closed  ;  mar- 
riages ceased  ;  vessels  lay  idle  in  the  harbors,  and  the  social  and  commercial 
operations  in  America  were  paralyzed.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive 
rebellion.  The  sword  of  British  power  was  ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard 
in  wrath ;  and  a  general  gloom  overspread  society.  Yet  the  Americans  did 
not  despair  nor  even  despond.  They  held  in  their  hands  a  power  which 
might  compel  the  British  Parliament  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  act.  The 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  had  become  very  import- 
ant, and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course  would  be  keenly  felt  by 
a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  that  trade  occurred  to 
some  New  York  merchants,  and  on  the  31st  of  October — the  day  before  the 
obnoxious  act  went  into  operation — a  meeting  was  held  in  that  city,  and  an 
agreement  entered  into  not  to  import    from   England  certain    enumerated 
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articles  after  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing.  The  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  readily  entered  into  a  similar  agreement.  So  also  did 
retail  merchants  agree  not  to  buy  or  sell  goods  shipped  from  England  after 
the  first  of  January.  In  this  way  was  begun  that  system  of  non-importation 
agreements  which  hurled  back  upon  England,  with  great  force,  the  com- 
mercial miseries  she  had  inflicted  upon  the  colonies. 

The  patriotic  people  co-operated  with  the  merchants.  Domestic  manu- 
factures were  commenced  in  almost  every  family.  Forty  or  fifty  young 
ladies,  calling  themselves  "  Daughters  of  Liberty,"  met  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Morehead,  in  Boston,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  spun  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  skeins  of  yarn  during  a  day  and  presented  them  to  the 
pastor.  There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  spinners  in  Mr.  Morehead's 
society.  "  Within  a  month,"  wrote  a  gentleman  from  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  some  time  afterward,  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yards  of  cloth 
and  thirty-six  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  the  family  of 
James  Nixon,  of  this  town."  Other  families  were  mentioned  in  which  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  of  cloth  were  made.  Another  from  Newport  said  :  "  A 
lady  of  this  town,  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  engaging,  and  sufficient  to  excite  the  most  pleasing 
expectations  of  happiness  in  the  married  state,  has  declared  that  she  should 
rather  be  an  old  maid  than  that  the  operations  of  the  stamp  act  should  com- 
mence in  these  colonies."  The  wealthiest  vied  with  the  middling  classes  in 
economy,  and  wore  clothing  of  their  own  manufacture.  That  wool  might 
not  be  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep  flesh  for  food  was  discouraged.  One  source 
of  British  prosperity  was  thus  dried  up.  When  firm  but  respectful  appeals 
went  to  the  ears  of  the  British  ministry  from  America,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  England  seconded  them,  and  their  potential  voices  were 
heeded. 
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i»ITT  ATTEMPTS  TO  FORM  A  NEW  CABINET — DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND'S  MINISTRY — AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS  IN  PARLIAMENT — PITT'S  GREAT  SPEECH — REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT — THE  DE- 
CLARATORY  ACT — PITT  CARICATURED — JOYFUL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA — 
PITT  MADE  A  PEER  AND  BECOMES  UNPOPUlJVR — PITT's  CABINET — BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  NEW 
YORK — THE  LIBERTY-POLE — TAXATION  MEASURES  ADOPTED  BY  PARLIAMENT — INDIGNATION 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  —  HOPES  OF  THE  FRENCH  —  THEY  SEND  AN  EMISSARY  TO  AMERICA — 
PREPARATIONS    FOR   RESISTANCE. 

IN  the  early  summer  of  1765,  Grenville  found  his  administration  em- 
barrassed by  conflicting  political  interests,  and  the  king  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  his  minister  failed  to  accomplish.  The  monarch,  influenced 
by  men  of  greater  minds  than  his  own,  had  resolved  on  a  change.  The 
public  were  loudly  clamoring  for  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  premiership. 
The  king  was  not  unwilling,  and  in  June  he  summoned  that  statesman  to  an 
audience.  Pitt  was  shy ;  he  would  not  commit  himself  until  he  knew  what 
lines  of  policy  were  to  be  pursued.  The  king  yielded  much.  Among  other 
things  he  agreed  to  a  repeal  of  the  English  cider  tax  and  a  change  in  the 
American  stamp  tax,  and  then  Pitt  consented  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He 
sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  to  whom  he  offered  the  seals  of 
the  treasury.  Temple  declined.  He  was  influenced  by  Grenville,  and  Pitt 
was  thwarted.  Then  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  attempted  to  form  a  min- 
istrj'.  He  well  knew  the  value  of  Pitt,  and  the  importance  of  having  him  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  cabinet.  To  accomplish  this  end,  he  visited  the  great 
commoner  in  person,  at  Hayes,  where  Pitt  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  but  he 
failed  in  his  mission,  and  made  up  an  incongruous  cabinet.  This  visit  to 
Hayes  drew  forth  a  caricature  that  was  inspired  by  the  ministers  out  of 
office.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  seen  as  a  courier  riding  in  hot  haste  to 
consult  the  gouty  foot  of  the  statesman,  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the 
door  of  a  country  inn,  and  swathed  in  flannels.  On  a  sign-board  over  the 
door  is  an  inflated  bladder  inscribed  "  Popularity,"  and  under  it  the  initials 
of  Pitt— W.  P. 

In  the  new  cabinet,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, took  the  place  of  Grenville ;  General  Conway,  another  friend,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  with  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     This  office  concerned  the  Ameri- 
cans more  than  any  other,  for  its  incumbent  dealt  directly  with  them.    These, 
with  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  formed  such  a  motley  group  of  men  of 
conflicting  political  views,  that  its  early  dissolution  seemed  inevitable.     Lord 
Chesterfield  wrote  to  his  son  :  "  It  will  either  require  repairs  or  a  keystone 
ne.xt  winter ;  and  that  keystone  will  and  must  necessarily  be  Mr.  Pitt."     Such 
was  the  tendency  and  such  was  the  e.xpectation  all  the  autumn— that  memo- 
rable autumn  when  the  tempest  of  opposition  to  the  stamp  tax  raged  in 
America.     At  the  .same  time  Mr.  Pitt's  health  gradually  improved.     At  the 
close  of  November,  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  from  Bath  :  "  I  ha\e  been 
airing  in  the  coach  to-day  for  the 
second  time,  nearly  three  hours, 
and  come  untired,  wanting  noth- 
ing but  dinner,  and  the  sight  of 
my  love  and   of  my  children.     I 
can  stand  with  the  help  of  crutch- 
es, and  hope  soon  to  discard  one 
of  them.     Who  knows,  in   time, 
what    may  become  of  his   com- 
panion ?     My  left  hand   holds   a 
fork  at  dinner  with  some  gcntile- 
ncsse,  and  my  right,  as  you  see, 
a  pen."     The  statesman's  health 
continued  to  improve,  and  when 
Parliament    assembled   after   the 
Christmas  holidays,  he  was  in  his 
place,  and  indulged  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  Rockingham. 

Meanwhile    public    sentiment 
had  been  deeply  stirred  in   England   by  events  in   America,  while  strange 
apathy  marked   the  conduct  of  the  king  and  Parliament.     In   his  speech 
when  the  latter  assembled  at  the  middle  of  December,  and  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  and  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  made 
known,  the  monarch  bareiy  alluded  to  unpleasant  occurrences  in  the  colo- 
nies  that  might  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislature.     That  body  seemed 
quite  as  indifferent  to  the  news  from  beyond  the  sea  as  the  king,  and  almost 
immediately  adjourned.     But  when  they  reassembled  in  January,  1766  the 
mmistry  were  fuUy  alive  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
The    kmg,  after   alluding  to  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies,  assured  the 
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legislature  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing  orders  to  his  governors  in 
America,  and  to  the  commander  of  his  military  forces  there,  "  for  the  exer- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults,  and 
in  the  effectual  support  of  lawful  authority."  The  rest  he  left  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament. 

The  debate  on  American  affairs  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  speech 
of  the  king,  which,  by  Grenville  and  others,  was  considered  altogether  too 
lenient  toward  the  rebellious  Americans.     Pitt,  who  was  in  his  place  in  the 
House,   with   his   legs   swathed    in    flannels,  arose,   and   leaning   upon    his 
crutches,  made  one  of  the    most    remarkable    speeches  ever  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     After  a  brief  review  of  his  own  career  as  premier,  he 
animadverted  upon  the  tardiness  of  the  ministry  in  laying  an  account   of 
the  disturbances  in  America  before  Parliament,  and  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonists. 
"They  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,"  he  said,  "equally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen  ;  equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in   the 
constitution   of  this   free   country.     The   Americans   are   the   sons,  not  the 
bastards  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
powers.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.     .     . 
.     .     .     .     When,  therefore,  in  this  House,  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and 
grant  what  is  our  own.     But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do?     We, 
your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty, 
what?     Our  own  property?     No;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty  the 
property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms."     .     .     .     .     "  There  is,"  he  continued,  "  an  idea  that  the  colonies 
are  virtually  represented  in  this  House.     I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here.     Is  he  represented  here  by  any  knight  of  the 
shire,  in  any  county  of  this  kingdom?     Would    to  God   that  respectable 
representation  was  augmented  to  a  greater  number !     Or  will  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  represented  by  any  representation  of  a  borough — a  borough  which, 
perhaps,  its  own  representative  never  saw?"     Then,  with  a  prophetic  glance 
at  future  parliamentary  reform,  he  said :  "  This  is  what  is  called  the  rotten 
part  of  the  constitution.     It  cannot  continue  a  century ;  if  it  does  not  drop, 
it  must  be  amputated." 

When  Pitt  sat  down,  the  House,  awed  into  silence  by  his  brilliant  decla- 
rnation,  remained  so  for  a  few  minutes,  when  General  Conway,  of  the  cab- 
inet, arose  and  declared  that  his  sentiments  were  consonant  witn  tnose  ot 
the  orator.  Grenville  took  the  floor  and  defended  his  measure  as  right  in 
itself.     He  complained  of  the  delay  of  ministers  in  giving  notice  of  the  dis- 
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turbances  in  America.  "  They  began,"  he  said,  "  in  July,  and  now  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  January.  Lately  they  were  only  'occurrences,'  they  are 
now  grown  to  '  disturbances,'  to  '  tumults,'  and  to  '  riots.'  I  doubt  they 
border  on  open  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that 
name  will  be  lost  in  revolution."  Then  fixing  his  eyes  sharply  on  Pitt,  he 
exclaimed  with  emphasis:  "  The  seditions  spirit  of  the  eolonies  owes  its  birth 
in  this  House.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the  consequences  of  what  they 
say,  provided  it  answers  the  purpose  of  opposition." 

This  thrust  from  his  brother-in-law  brought  Pitt  and  others  to  their  feet. 
There  was  a  cry,  "  Mr.  Pitt !  Mr.  Pitt !  "  when  all  but  the  great  orator  sat 
down.  He  then  fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that  since  he  had  chal- 
lenged him  to  the  field,  he  would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.  "  He  tells 
us  that  America  is  obstinate — America  is  in  open  rebellion,"  said  Pitt.  "  I 
rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all 
the  feelings  of  liberty  as  to  voluntarily  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said  :  "  It  is  true  that 
in  a  good  cause,  on  a  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush 
America  to  atoms ;  but  on  this  ground,  on  this  stamp  act,  many  here  will 
think  it  a  crying  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against 
it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fall, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state, 
and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her." 

Pitt  then  proposed  an  absolute,  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  colonies.  His  proposition  was  warmly  seconded,  and  Edmund 
Burke,  then  thirty-six  years  of  age  and  who  was  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
the  first  time,  made  two  remarkable  speeches  in  favor  of  repeal.  They 
were  so  logical  and  brilliant  in  expression,  that  he  immediately  took  a  front 
rank  among  the  orators  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  repeal  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  on  the  i8th  of  March  it  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  It  was  accompanied  by  Pitt's  declaratory  act,  so  called,  which 
affirmed  the  right  of  Parliament  "  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  what- 
soever"— an  act  intended  by  the  great  statesman  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
some  who  might,  by  their  votes,  defeat  the  repeal  bill.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  stoutly  opposed  as  a  relinquishment  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  government.  Lord  Camden  was  favorable  to  repeal,  but  he  was  opposed 
to  the  declaratory  act.  Planting  himself  firmly  on  the  maxim  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  "  I  \\  ill  maintain  it  to  the  last,"  he  said. 
"  The  position  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.     It  is  more ;  it  is,  itself,  an 
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eternal  law  of  nature."     On  the  day  of  its  enactment  (March  i8),  the  repeal 
act  became  a  law  by  receiving  the  reluctantly-given  signature  of  the  king. 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  produced  great  joy  in  England  and  America. 
In  London  the  event  was  celebrated  by  bonfires  and  illuminations.  The 
merchants  had  sweet  dreams  of  reviving  trade  with  the  Americans.  To  Pitt 
was  ascribed  all  the  honor  of  the  measure,  and  he  was  idolized.  When  he 
left  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  populace  gathered  around  him 
with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  aristocracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  offended  and  alarmed.  "The  king  is  made  to  bow  to 
subjects,"  they  said.  "  British  power  is  set  at  naught ;  the  foundation  of 
the  British  empire  is  sapped."  Pitt  was  lampooned  and  caricatured  as  a 
demagogue  seeking  popularity.  One  of  the  pictures  entitled  "  The  Colos- 
sus," represents  Pitt  raised  on  very  lofty  stilts,  his  gouty  leg  resting  on  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London,  which  is  surrounded  by  bubbles  inscribed 
"War,"  "  Peace,"  etc.  This  stilt  is  called  "  Popularity."  The  other,  called 
"  Sedition,"  he  stretches  over  the  sea  toward  New  York,  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  fishing  for  popularity  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  rests  on  a  long  staff 
entitled  "  Pension."  Above  Pitt's  head  hangs  the  broad  hat  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  in  the  air,  on  one  side,  is  seen  Lord  Temple  occupied  in  blow- 
ing bubbles  which  support  the  "  great  Commoner's  "  fame.  This  picture, 
and  the  lines  below  which  accompanied  it,  show  the  spirit  of  that  day : 

"  Tell  to  me  if  you  are  witty, 
Whose  wooden  leg  is  in  <le  city, 
Eh  bien  drole,  'tis  de  great  pity. 

Doodle  doo. 

"De  broad-brim  hat  he  thrust  his  nob  in, 
De  while  St.  Stephen's  throng  are  throbbing. 
One  crutch  in  America  is  bobbing. 
Doodle  doo. 

"But  who  be  yonder  odd  man  there,  sir! 
Building  de  castle  in  de  air,  sir? 
Oh  !  'tis  de  Temple  one  may  swear,  sirl 
Doodle  doo. 

"  Stamp  act,  le  diable  !  dat's  de  jot,  sir, 
Dat  stampt  it  in  de  stilt-man's  nob,  sir, 
To  be  America's  nabob,  sir. 

Doodle  doo. 

"  De  English  dream  vid  leetle  vit,  sir ; 
For  de  French  dey  make  de  Pit,  sir, 
Tis  a  pit  for  dem  who  now  are  hit,  sir. 

Doodle,  noodle,  doo." 
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Equal  joy  was  manifested  in  America,  when  news  of  the  repeal  came 
over  the  Atlantic.  Pitt,  the  King,  and  the  Parliament  shared  in  the  honors 
of  congratulatory  cannon-peals,  oratory,  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  great 
meetings  of  citizens.  In  Boston,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  under  the 
Liberty-Tree  and  adopted  the  most  laudatory  resolutions  concerning  the 
immediate  participants  in  the  measures  that  brought  about  the  repeal.  A 
day  was  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  event.  The  dawn  was  ushered  in  by 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  John  Hancock,  a  leading 
patriot  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  opened  a  pipe  of  wine  in  front  of 
his  fine  mansion  on  Beacon  street ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  "  a  fair  Boston 
nymph,"  the  liberal  citizen  raised  funds  and  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty 
every  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  jail  of  the  New  England  metropolis,  that  they 
might  participate  in  the  general  joy.  All  the  great  houses  were  illuminated, 
and  many  feasts  were  given.  The  local  government  dined  at  the  Province 
House,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were  drank.  Past  animosities  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  i6th  of  May,  1766,  was  a  happy  day  in  Boston. 

In  New  York  there  were  equal  demonstrations  of  joy.  Pitt,  the  King, 
and  Parliament  were  praised  and  honored.  The  news  of  the  repeal  reached 
that  city  on  the  6th  of  May.  Bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal.  Cannons  shook 
the  city,  and  placards  were  scattered  over  the  town  calling  the  people  to 
assemble  the  ne.xt  day  to  celebrate  the  joyous  event.  It  was  a  beautiful 
May  day,  and  everybody  was  in  the  open  air.  A  long  procession  of  citizens 
was  formed  at  the  Bowling  Green  and  marched  to  "  The  Fields"  (the  site  of 
the  City  Hall  and  Post-office),  where  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  a  great  feast,  whereat  twenty-eight  "  loyal 
and  constitutional  toasts  were  drank."  The  city  was  illuminated  at  evening, 
and  bonfires  blazed  on  every  corner.  Again,  on  the  king's  birthday  (June  4), 
there  was  a  celebration  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore.  That  magis- 
trate, the  council,  military  officers  and  the  clergy  dined  at  the  "  King's 
Arms,"  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  where 
General  Gage  had  his  headquarters.  There  were  great  rejoicings  among  the 
people  in  The  Fields,  where  an  ox  was  roasted  whole ;  twenty-five  barrels  of 
beer  and  a  hogshead  of  rum  were  opened  for  the  populace ;  twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  were  ranged  in  a  row  and  gave  a  royal  salute,  and  in  the 
evening  twenty-five  tar  barrels,  hoisted  upon  poles,  were  burned,  and  gor- 
geous fire- works  were  exhibited  at  Bowling  Green. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  also  feasted  together,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 

governor  they  erected  a  tall  mast  in  The  Fields  in  front  of  Warren  street. 

which  they  called  a  Liberty-Pole.     Upon  it  they  placed  the  inscription  :    To 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  the  Third,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Liberty.     At  a 
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meeting  of  citizens  a  fortnight  later,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed, 
praying  the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Assembly  com- 
plied; and  on  the  same  day  that  body  resolved  to  set  up  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  king.  The  former,  made  of  marble,  was  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  Wall  and  Smith  (now  William)  streets,  in  New  York,  and  the 
latter,  made  of  lead  and  gilded,  was  erected  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bowling  Green.     These  were  set  up  in  the  year  1770.     Within  si.x  years 

afterward,  the  statue  of  the  king  was 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  by  republi- 
cans, and  that  of  Pitt  was  mutilated  by 
royalists  soon  afterward.  In  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  and  other  places,  also,  there 
were  great  demonstrations  of  joy  and  loy- 
alty. That  loyalty,  so  manifestly  sincere, 
was  developed  by  a  single  act  of  justice, 
and  even  that  was  qualified.  If  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  had  been  wise,  they  might 
have  easily  conciliated  the  Americans  and 
ushered  in  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  they 
were  not  wise. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  there 
were  wise,  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men 
who  shook  their  heads  ominously,  and 
whose  voices  seemed  to  many  like  the 
croakings  of  the  raven.  While  the  bells 
were  ringing,  cannons  thundering  and 
bonfires  were  blazing  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  legislature  were  voting 
to  erect  the  fine  statue  of  Pitt  yet  standing 
in  that  southern  city,  Christopher  Gadsden  collected  some  of  his  political 
friends  under  a  great  live-oak  tree,  and  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  show  of  justice,  for  the  fangs  of  the  dragon  of  oppression,  by  Pitt's  de- 
claratory act,  had  been  left  untouched.  Similar  warning  was  given  in  other 
colonies;  and  very  soon  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind.  The 
liberal  press  of  England  denounced  the  act,  and  Pitt's  plea  of  expediency 
could  not  save  him  from  very  severe  censure  by  the  Americans  when  they 
gravely  considered  the  matter.  It  was  perceived,  by  sagacious  observers, 
that  the  repeal  bill  was  only  a  truce  in  the  war  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
Americans.     They  watched  every  movement  of  the  government  party  with 
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suspicion.  Within  a  few  months,  there  came  from  the  serpent's  egg — the 
declaratory  act — a  brood  of  obnoxious  measures  which  kindled  the  fiery 
indignation  of  the  colonists. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1766,  the  popular  Rockingham  ministry  was 
dissolved,  and  the  king  called  Pitt  to  create  a  new  ministry  out  of  such  mate- 
rial as  he  pleased,  the  liberal  party  in  England  watched  the  movement  with 
some  anxiety,  for  they  knew  how  obstinately  the  monarch  clung  to  the  royal 
prerogative.  When  the  king  offered  Pitt  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  he  accepted  the  honor,  his  popularity 
fell  suddenly  to  zero,  and  it  never  again  went  up  to  summer  heat.  There 
was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  Bute  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  were  still  a 
power  behind  the  throne,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  Pitt  in  his  old  age, 
eager  for  honors  and  emoluments,  would  be  the  puppet  of  the  despised 
Scotch  nobleman  and  the  king's  mother.  In  making  up  his  cabinet,  Pitt 
seems  to  have  failed  in  sagacity.  It  was  composed  of  such  discordant  mate- 
rials that  neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it.  It  was  largely 
composed  of  friends  of  the  king,  but  the  "  colleagues  whom  he  assorted  at 
the  same  boards,"  wrote  Burke,  "  stared  at  each  other  and  were  obliged  to 
ask,  'Sir,  your  name?  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me;  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say  that  it  did  so  happen  that 
persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them  who  had  never  spoken  tc 
each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how, 
pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."  It  was  an 
administration  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  upon.  Pitt's 
shattered  health  would  not  permit  him  to  control  the  cabinet.  Frequent 
fits  of  gout  confined  him  at  his  country-seat  much  of  the  time,  when  his 
opposers  and  political  enemies,  whom,  to  please  the  king,  he  had  clothed 
with  power,  devised  and  put  into  operation  schemes  for  taxing  the  Ameri- 
cans, directly  contrary  to  his  well-known  principles  of  action.  It  was  during 
his  administration  of  two  years  and  four  months  that  some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament  concerning  the  Americans  became  laws, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ministr>\  Troops  had  already  been  sent  to 
America,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  military  act  passed  when 
news  of  the  stamp-act  disturbances  in  the  colonies  reached  Parliament.  A 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  and  many 
of  the  Commons,  who  did  not  doubt  the  riglit  of  the  government  to  tax 
the  colonies,  urged  the  ministry  to  use  coercive  measures  against  them.  A 
certain  number  of  bishops  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  same  political  powers  of  the  peers,  and  the  two  classes  compose  the 
"  Lords  spiritual  and  Lords  temporal "  of  the  kingdom. 
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Troops  were  sent  to  New  York  with  power,  under  the  law,  to  break 
into  houses  in  search  of  deserters.  The  royal  governor  demanded  of  the 
Assembly  an  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  these  avowed  instruments 
of  oppression.  The  people  were  indignant.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were 
aroused  to  action,  and  they  resolved  to  oppose  the  measure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability.  Angry  feelings  were  excited  between  the  troops  and  the 
citizens.  The  former,  insolent  and  overbearing,  became  objects  of  intense 
dislike;  and  when,  three  months  after  the  Liberty-Pole  was  erected  with  so 
much  harmony  and  loyalty,  the  soldiers,  to  show  their  power,  cut  it  down. 


^CTfiuf 


KES-rORlNG    THE     LIBERTY-POLE. 


the  indignation  of  the  people  almost  drove  them  into  open  armed  rebellion. 
They  set  up  the  pole  again  the  next  evening,  in  defiance  of  the  soldiery,  with 
whom  they  had  a  fracas,  when  some  blood  was  shed.  A  month  later  the 
troops  again  prostrated  the  pole,  and  again  the  people  re-erected  it,  and 
from  its  top  unfurled  the  British  banner  which  they  loved  so  well.  They 
bound  the  pole  with  iron  to  resist  the  axes  of  the  mercenaries,  and  set  a 
guard  to  watch  it.  The  soldiers  came  with  loaded  muskets,  fired  some 
random  shots  into  a  house  where  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  assembled,  and 
tried  to  drive  the  people  from  the  fields.     Fearful  retaliation  would  have 
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followed  this  act  had  not  the  governor,  alarmed  by  the  popular  indignation, 
ordered  the  troops  to  refrain  from  further  aggressive  acts.  That  was  in 
the  spring  of  1767.  This  defence  of  the  Liberty-Pole  in  New  York  was 
applauded  throughout  the  colonies,  and  was  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  people  everywhere. 

Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  a  ruling  spirit  in 
the  cabinet  in  the  absence  of  Pitt.  He  and  Grenville  coalesced  in  devising 
new  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans.  The  latter  proposed  direct  taxation 
to  a  considerable  amount.  In  June  (1767),  a  bill,  proposed  by  Townshend, 
for  levying  duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  other  articles 
imported  by  the  colonists,  was  adopted  by  Parliament.  In  July,  another  bill 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  revenue  commissioners  in 
the  colonies,  with  their  seat  at  Boston,  to  be  independent  of  colonial  legis- 
lation ;  also  for  creating  resident  commissioners  of  customs  to  enforce  the 
revenue  laws.  Another  was  adopted  a  few  days  later,  forbidding  the  Assem- 
bly of  New  York  to  perform  any  legislative  act  whatever,  until  they  should 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mutiny  act  in  regard  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops. 

These  taxation  schemes  were  properly  regarded  as  direct  blows  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Americans,  and  they  excited  almost  as  violent  opposi- 
tion as  did  the  stamp  act.  The  colonial  assemblies  boldly  protested  against 
them.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  disregarded  the  disabling  act,  while  the 
royal  governors,  with  their  numerous  retainers,  as  blind  as  their  masters, 
elated  by  the  prospect  of  being  independent  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
eagerly  promoted  the  schemes  of  the  ministry  and  so  fostered  opposition 
among  the  people.  A  warm  discussion  in  Parliament,  concerning  the  rebell- 
ious acts  of  the  colonies,  revealed  the  fact  to  the  world  that  the  Americans 
were  on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  they  were 
charged  with  a  design  to  revolt  and  set  up  an  independent  government. 
They  were  called  "  rebels  "  and  "  traitors."  Even  the  cautious  Lord  Mans- 
field drew  a  picture  of  the  "  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  American  incen- 
diaries," and  the  fatal  effects  upon  England  which  the  deplorable  event  of 
the  separation  of  the  colonists  from  the  mother  country  might  produce. 

The  prospect  of  disruption  delighted  the  French  ministry'.  Ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  by  which  the  French  had  been  shorn  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  a  vast  domain  in  America,  the  pride  of  that  nation  had  been  humbled 
at  the  feet  of  British  power.  There  was  a  deep-seated  determination  to 
strike  a  deadly  retaliatory  blow  when  opportunity  should  offer.  From  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  French  government,  seeing  disaffec- 
tion  in  the  colonies,  cherished  the  hope  that  it  would  grow  into  an  open 
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rupture  which  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  those  colonies  from  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  That  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  French  as  the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  and 
they  resolved  to  help  the  Americans  whenever  they  should  enter  upon  a 
struggle,  with  arms,  for  their  independence.  That  struggle  now  seemed  to 
be  near,  and  the  chief  French  minister,  Choiseul,  resolved  to  send  an  emis- 
sary to  America  to  spy  out  the  real  intentions  of  the  colonists,  if  possible. 
That  emissary  was  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  a  colonel  from  the  Franco-German 
province  of  Alsace,  who  was  afterward  a  general  in  the  American  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  fell  a  martyr,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina.  He 
was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  Americans  in  respect  to  engi- 
neers and  artillery  officers,  and  munitions  of  war  and  stores ;  the  strength 
of  their  purpose  to  withdraw  from  Great  Britain ;  their  resources  in  troops 
and  fortifications  ;  the  plan  of  their  projected  revolution,  and  the  character 
of  their  leaders,  civil  and  military.  The  French  minister  did  not  compre- 
hend the  real  loyalty  of  the  Americans,  nor  their  power  of  endurance  and 
patience  under  provocation.  The  baron  performed  the  service,  but  his 
report  did  not  warrant  Choiseul  in  hoping  for  an  immediate  rupture.  From 
that  time  it  was  the  cherished  policy  of  the  French  government  to  foster 
the  quarrel,  and  to  give  aid  to  the  Americans  whenever  they  should  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom.  They  did  so,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  injuring  Great  Britain  and  restricting  her  power. 

Meanwhile  the  colonists  were  preparing  for  resistance  to  the  taxation 
schemes.  The  common  danger  had  thoroughly  united  them,  and  a  feeling 
of  nationality  was  budding  in  their  hearts.  The  committees  of  correspond- 
ence kept  each  colony  fully  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  and  acts  of  the 
others.  The  assemblies  and  people  took  the  broad  view  expressed  by  James 
Otis,  that  "taxes  on  trade,  if  designed  to  raise  a  revenue,  were  just  as  much 
a  violation  of  their  rights  as  any  other  tax."  The  colonial  newspapers,  then 
about  thirty  in  number,  were  becoming  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  in  them 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  colonists  v/ere  ably  discussed 
in  short  essays.  Among  the  most  effective  of  these  were  a  dozen  "  Letters 
of  a  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies," 
which  were  published  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1767.  In  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  vigor  and  animation,  their 
author  (John  Dickinson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia)  portrayed  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  the  imminent  peril  to 
liberty  in  America  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  supine 
acquiescence  in  ministerial  measures — more  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the 
immediate    calamities  they  were   calculated  to  produce.     Votes  of  thanktf 
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were  given  to  Dickinson  at  public  meetings;  and  in  May,  1768,  an  associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society  of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an 
address  to  him  "  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,"  with  suitable  inscriptions.  On 
the  top  was  represented  the  PhcEnician  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting  on 
a  cipher  of  the  letters  "J.  D. "  ;  underneath  the  cipher,  in  a  semi-circular 
label,  were  the  words  ^' Pro  Patria."  Around  the  whole,  the  following: 
"  The  gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  author  of 
The  Farmer's  Letters,  in  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  service 
thereby  rendered  to  this  country,  1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  was  the 
following  inscription  :  "  The  Liberties  of  the  British  colonies  in  America 
asserted  with  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit,  by  John  Dickinson,  barrister- 
at-law." 

The  immediate  and  subsequent  effects  of  these  letters  were  wonderful. 
The  colonial  assemblies  noticed  them,  and  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  right 
and  justice  laid  down  in  these  essays,  they  denounced  the  acts  of  Parliament. 
Non-importation  associations  which  had  been  dissolved  on  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  were  reorganized,  and  that  powerful  machinery  almost  destroyed 
the  commerce  with  England.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  the  Letters  to  be  repub- 
lished in  London,  with  a  preface  written  by  himself,  in  1768.  They  were 
also  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  AMERICANS  RESOLVE  TO  RESIST— VIOLENCE  DEPRECATED— VIEWS  OF  LEADERS— FOLLY  OF 
THE  MINISTRY— THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CIRCULAR— ACTS  OF  CROWN  OFFICERS— THE  ISSUE— 
HILLSBOROUGH'S  INSTRUCTIONS— TEMPER  OF  THE  OTHER  COLONIES— A  PROPHECY— A  WAR- 
LIKE MENACE— SEIZURE  OF  THE  "  LIBERTY  "—EXCITING  SCENES  AT  BOSTON— FIRMNESS  OF 
THE   CITIZENS — ACTION   ON    RESCINDING   BY   THE    ASSEMBLY— A  THEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

\  T  the  beginning  of  1768,  the  Americans,  educated  by  a  long  series  of 
/\  rnoral  and  pohtical  contests  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
X  \.  and  assured  by  recent  experience  and  observation  of  their  own 
sound  and  potent  physical  and  moral  strength  derived  from  numbers  and 
the  justice  of  their  acts,  stood  in  an  attitude  of  firm  resolve  not  to  submit 
to  the  new  schemes  of  the  ministry  for  their  enslavement.  They  were 
determined  to  maintain  home  rule  inviolate  in  their  political  affairs,  yet 
they  were  willing  to  bear  with  patience  the  pressure  upon  their  industrial 
enterprise  of  old  acts  of  Parliament  then  unrepealed.  They  were  still  emi- 
nently loyal,  and  were  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  British  subjects  in  its 
broad  sense  of  nationality.  But  to  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer  the 
Americans,  at  that  time,  were  in  a  state  of  open  revolt.  Their  represen- 
tative assemblies,  uttering  the  voices  of  the  people,  were  defying  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  which  threatened  to  impose  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
laws  upon  them,  and  to  enforce  them  with  ball  and  bayoi-vet.  The  non- 
importation agreements,  working  disastrously  against  British  commerce, 
were  again  in  full  force  ;  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  rife  among  the 
people. 

But  the  leaders  of  American  opinion,  deprecating  the  spasmodic  violence 
seen  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  counselled  moderation,  and  condemned 
any  but  legal,  just,  and  dignified  measures.  They  saw  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  when  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  would  be  needed  in  the 
popular  representative  assemblies,  and  wise  and  judicious  men  were  wanted 
as  popular  leaders  of  the  people.  When,  in  Boston,  a  placard  appeared, 
calling  on  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  to  "  rise  and  fight  for  their  rights,"  and 
declaring  that  they  "  would  be  joined  by  legions,"  James  Otis,  in  a  town- 
meeting,   denounced   that   spirit.     "Were   the  burdens  of   the  people  ever 
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so  heavy,"  he  said,  "  or  their  grievances  ever  so  great,  no  possible  circum- 
stances, though  ever  so  oppressive,  could  be  supposed  sufficient  to  justify 
private  tumults  and  disorders,  either  to  their  consciences  before  God  or 
legally  before  men  ;  that  their  forefathers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  for  fifteen  years  together,  were  continually  offering  up  prayers 
to  their  God,  and  petitions  to  their  king,  for  redress  of  grievances,  before 
they  would  betake  themselves  to  any  forcible  measures ;  and  to  insult  and 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  was  to  act  like  madmen."  John  Dickinson  wrote  : 
"  Our  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  highest  dignity ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  to 
maintain  the  liberty  with  which  Heaven  itself  has  made  us  free.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  disgraced  in  any  colony  by  a  single  rash  step.  We  have  con- 
stitutional methods  of  seeking  redress,  and  they  are  the  best  methods." 
Like  sentiments  were  expressed  by  other  patriotic  leaders;  and  their  advice 
to  stand  in  an  attitude  of  defence  and  not  of  aggression — to  make  the  king 
and  his  ministers  the  real  revolutionists  if  revolution  should  occur — was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  people.  It  was  a  new,  a  benign,  and  a  thoroughly 
American  method  of  resisting  the  oppressions  of  an  imperial  government — 
a  method  having  its  foundations  on  law,  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
social  order. 

Had  the  king  and  his  ministers  been  wise,  and  simply  respected  the  natu- 
ral and  chartered  rights  of  the  colonists,  the  climax  of  revolution  toward 
which  events  were  rapidly  tending  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
But  they  were  not  wise.  The  pride  of  power  would  not  brook  resistance  or 
even  opposition  to  its  wishes  and  its  will.  The  three  estates  of  the  realm — 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons — esteeming  themselves  collectively  the  absolute 
masters  of  America,  resolved  to  teach  the  colonists  that  implicit  obedience 
was  their  birthright  and  their  natural  and  legal  tribute  to  that  master. 
Leaning  upon  the  acknowledged  power  of  Great  Britain  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  in  America,  that  government  resolved  to  effect 
a  thorough  revolution  in  the  colonial  governments  by  military  force  ;  to 
establish  a  vast  consolidated  empire  under  absolute  royal  rule,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  great  American  revenue.  When  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  Charles  Townshend  that  the  troops  might  be  safely  withdrawn  from 
America,  and  by  so  lessening  the  expenses  might  lessen  the  need  of  a  reve- 
nue and  causes  for  discontent,  the  imperious  minister  replied :  "  I  will  hear 
nothing  on  that  subject ;  the  moment  a  resolution  shall  be  taken  to  with- 
draw the  army,  I  will  resign  my  office  and  have  no  more  to  do  in  public 
affairs.  I  insist  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  a  large  army  there 
and  here.  An  American  army  and  consequently  an  American  revenue  are 
essential." 
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At  that  time  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  Boston,  was  regarded  as 
the  focus  of  sedition,  and  consequently  had  become  the  objects  of  the  sus- 
picion and  wrath  of  the  ministry.  That  Massachusetts  was  the  "head 
centre "  of  opposition  to  ministerial  and  parliamentary  injustice,  cannot 
be  truthfully  denied.  At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province  at 
the  beginning  of  1768,  the  several  obnoxious  acts  then  recently  passed  were 
read  and  referred  to  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  province.  That  com- 
mittee submitted  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England, 
but  intended  for  the  ministry.  It  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Americans ; 
their  equality  with  British  subjects  as  free  citizens,  and  their  right  to  local 
self-government.  It  expressed  loyalty,  and  disclaimed  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence ;  opposed  the  late  acts  as 
unconstitutional ;  remonstrated 
against  the  maintaining  of  a 
standing  army  in  America  as 
expensive,  useless,  altogether  in- 
adequate to  compel  obedience, 
and  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It 
objected  to  the  establishment 
here  of  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms ;  expressed  alarm  because 
of  the  attempt  to  annihilate  the 
legislative  authority  of  New  York, 
and  indicated  the  intention  of 
Massachusetts  to  defend  its  rights. 
After  much  debate  the  Letter  was 
adopted  with  other  epistles  to 
distinguished  men  in  England ; 
also  a  petition  to  the  king  couched 
in  beautiful  and  touching  lan- 
guage, in  which  a  brief  history 
of  the  settlements  of  the  colonies 
was  recounted  ;  the  story  of  their  investment  of  rights  by  the  revolution  of 
1688  was  told,  and  the  principles  of  the  sacred  right  of  being  taxed  only  by 
representatives  of  their  own  free  election  were  laid  down.  All  of  these 
documents  were  the  production  of  the  teeming  brain  and  facile  pen  of 
Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  soundest,  purest,  most  inflexible  and  incorruptible 
men  of  his  time;  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  principle;  of  whom  Governor 
Hutchinson  said,  "  He  is  of  such  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposition  that 
he  could  never  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatever." 
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In  February,  a  Circular  Letter,  also  written  by  Samuel  Adams,  was  sent  to 
the  several  colonial  assemblies,  informing  them  of  the  contents  of  the  Letter 
to  the  agent  of  the  province,  and  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  them 
to  join  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  "  maintaining  the  liberties  of  America." 
This  Circular  was  fearlessly  laid  before  Governor  Bernard,   for  the  patriots 
had  nothing  to  conceal.     It  excited  his  fears  and  indignation.     He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies, 
in  which  he  grossly  misrepresented  the  temper  and  sentiments  of  the  Cir- 
cular, and  declared  that  the  Americans  were  aiming  at  independence.     The 
board  of   commissioners  of  the  revenue    at  Boston,   who  had    lately  been 
appointed,  wrote  in   like  manner,  declaring  their  belief  that   their  persons 
were  not  safe;  that  the  seeming  moderation  of  the  Americans  was  illusory; 
that  the  colonists  were  uniting  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  dependence ;  com- 
plaining that  at  the  town-meetings  in   the  province  "  the  lowest  mechanics 
discussed  the  most  important  points  of  government  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom,  and  said  :    "  We    have  every   reason   to  expect   that   we  shall  find  it 
impracticable  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  until  the  hand 
of  government  is  properly  strengthened.     At  present  there  is  not  a  ship-of- 
war  in  the  province,  nor  a  company  of  soldiers  nearer  than    New  York." 
Massachusetts  said  to  the  ministry:  "Touch  not  our  local  government,  and 
relieve  us  of  taxation  without  representation,"  and  asked  her  sister  colonies 
to  join  in  the  just  demand.     The  crown  officers  said  to  the  ministry  :  "  Send 
us  a  ileet  and  army  that  we  may  destroy  the  local  governments  and  tax  the 
people   without   their  consent."     This  was    now   the    issue.     To  this  com- 
plexion it  had  come  at  last ;  and  the  crown  officers,  wishing  to  have  troops 
sent   over,  that  the  work  might  be  speedily  accomplished,  wrote  alarming 
letters  home  about  concerted  insurrections  and  of  danger  to  the  commission- 
ers of  customs.     They  pretended  that  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  was   the  day  fixed  for  unlawful  proceedings;  and  they  tried  to 
excite  the  people  to  some  violent  act  to  justify  their  accusations,  by  causing 
the  effigies  of  two  revenue  officers  to  be  seen  hanging  on  Liberty-Tree  on 
that  morning.     The  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  quietly  took  them  down,  and  cele- 
brated the  day  in  a  temperate  manner.     Not  even  a  bonfire  was  lighted  in 
the  streets  at  night ;    and  only  a  few  men,  women  and    children   gathered 
with  harmless  demonstrations  of  joy.     The  false  Bernard  wrote  that  there 
was  great  disposition  to  disorder ;   that  "  hundreds  paraded  the  streets  with 
yells  and  outcries  that  were  quite  terrible." 

When,  at  the  middle  of  April,  the  Circular  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
Bernard  and  other  crown  officers  reached  Hillsborough,  he  sent  instructions 
to    the   governor  to   call   upon  the   General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to 
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rescind  their  resolutions,  the  substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  their 
Circular,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  dissolve  them.  Meanwhile  responses  to 
the  Circular  had  come  to  Boston  from  the  other  assemblies,  expressing  cor- 
dial approbation  of  its  sentiments.  Individuals  also  sent  approving  letterSj 
and  patriots  issued  appeals  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  newspapers 
and  pamphlets.  "  Courage,  Americans ! "  wrote  William  Livingston  (it  is 
supposed,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  lawyer  in  New  York),  in  the  Atiwrican 
Whig,  No.  V.  "Liberty,  religion,  and  science  are  on  the  wing  to  these 
shores.  The  finger  of  God  points  out  a  mighty  empire  to  your  sons.  The 
savages  of  the  wilderness  were  never  expelled  to  make  room  for  idolaters 
and  slaves.  The  land  we  possess  is  the  gift  of  Heaven  to  our  fathers,  and 
Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our  latest  posterity.  So 
legible  is  this  munificent  and  celestial  deed  in  past  events,  that  we  need  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  bickerings  between  us  and  the  parent  country.  The 
angry  cloud  will  soon  be  dispersed,  and  America  advance  to  felicity  and 
glory  with  redoubled  activity  and  vigor.  The  day  dawns  in  which  the  foun- 
dations of  this  mighty  empire  is  to  be  laid  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
American  constitution.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  seems  to  be  little 
beside  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  this  glorious  fabric. 
'Tis  time  to  put  them  together.  The  transfer  of  the  European  part  of  the 
great  family  is  so  swift,  and  our  growth  so  vast,  that  before  seven  years  roll 
over  our  heads  the  first  stone  must  be  laid.  Peace  or  war,  famine  or  plenty, 
poverty  or  affluence — in  a  word,  no  circumstance,  whether  prosperous  or 
adverse,  can  happen  to  our  parent — nay,  no  conduct  of  hers,  whether  wise 
or  imprudent — no  possible  temper  on  her  part,  will  put  a  stop  to  this  build- 
ing." So  ran  the  prophecy  in  1768.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  its  fulfill- 
ment began  in  earnest. 

With  his  instructions  to  Bernard,  Hillsborough  sent  a  letter  to  the  other 
royal  governors,  describing  the  Massachusetts  Circular  as  "  of  a  most  danger- 
ous and  factious  tendency,"  and  directing  them  to  use  their  influence  to 
induce  their  respective  assemblies  to  treat  it  "  with  the  contempt  it  deserved." 
The  governors  were  also  instructed,  in  case  the  assemblies  gave  "  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  seditious  paper,"  to  immediately  dissolve  them.  By  these 
means  the  Secretary  hoped  to  induce  the  other  assemblies  to  oppose  the 
bold  measure  proposed  by  Massachusetts,  and  so  isolate  that  province. 
The  result  did  net  justify  his  hopes.  By  this  attempt  to  control  their 
action,  the  assemblies  were  irritated,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which 
Massachusetts  was  leading  was  increased.  Meanwhile  orders  had  been 
given  to  General  Gage  at  New  York  to  hold  a  regiment  in  readiness  there 
to  send  to  Boston,  for  the  assistance  of  the  crown  officers  in  executing  the 
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laws.  The  admiralty  was  also  directed  to  send  a  frigate  and  four  smaller 
vessels-of-war  to  Boston  harbor  for  the  same  purpose,  and  directions  were 
given  for  the  repairing  and  occupancy  of  Castle  William  on  an  island  in  that 
harbor.  This  measure  was  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war,  yet  they  resolved  to  keep  the  sword  of  resistance  in  the  scab- 
bard as  long  as  possible. 

The  commissioners  of  customs  and  the  master  of  a  sloop-of-war  which, 
at  their  request,  had  come  to  Boston  from  Halifa.x,  now  assumed  the  utmost 
insolence  of  manner  and  speech  toward  the  people.  New  England  men 
were  impressed  into  the  British  naval  service,  and  in  June,  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  John  Hancock,  whom  the  crown  officers  cordially  hated  because 
of  his  opposition  to  them,  was  seized  under  peculiar  circumstances.  She 
had  come  into  the  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine.  Just  at  sunset, 
the  "tide-waiter"  in  the  employ  of  the  commissioners  went  on  board,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  cabin,  as  usual,  to  drink  punch  with  the  master  until  the 
sailors  should  land  the  cargo  of  dutiable  goods.  Hancock  had  resolved  to 
resist  the  obnoxious  revenue  laws ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
his  captain  and  others  in  his  employ  entered  the  cabin,  confined  the  tide- 
waiter,  and  proceeded  to  land  the  wine  without  entering  it  at  the  custom- 
house or  observing  any  other  formula.  So  great  were  the  exertions  of  the 
master  of  the  Liberty  that  night,  that  he  died  from  their  effects  before 
morning. 

The  sloop  was  now  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  for  a  violation 
of  the  revenue  laws.  A  crowd  of  citizens  quickly  gathered  at  the  wharf,  and 
as  the  proceedings  went  on,  a  part  of  them,  of  the  lower  order,  became  a 
mob  under  the  lead  of  Malcom,  a  bold  smuggler.  The  collector  (Harrison) 
and  the  controller  (Hallowell)  were  there  to  enforce  the  law.  The  former 
thought  the  sloop  might  remain  at  Hancock's  wharf  with  the  broad  arrow 
upon  her  (a  mark  designating  her  legal  position) ;  but  the  latter  had  deter- 
mined  to  have  her  moored  under  the  guns  of  the  war-vessel  (Romney,  of 
sixty  guns),  and  had  sent  for  her  boats  to  come  ashore.  An  exciting  scene 
now  occurred,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  described  as  follows: 

" '  You  had  better  let  the  vessel  be  at  the  wharf,'  said  Malcom.  '  I 
shall  not,'  said  Hallowell,  and  gave  directions  to  cut  the  fasts.  '  Stop,  at 
least,  till  the  owner  comes,'  said  the  people  who  crowded  round.  '  No, 
damn  you,'  cried  Hallowell,  'cast  her  off.'  '  I'll  split  out  the  brains  of  any 
man  that  offers  to  receive  a  fast  or  stop  the  vessel,'  said  the  master  of  the 
Romney;  and  he  shouted  to  the  marines  to  fire.  'What  rascal  is  that 
who  dares  to  tell  the  marines  to  fire?*  cried  a  Bostoneer,  and  turning  to 
Harrison,  the  collector,  a  well-meaning  man,  who  disapproved  the  violent 
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manner  of  the  seizure,  he  added  :  '  The  owner  is  sent  for ;  you  had  better  let 
her  he  at  the  wharf  till  he  comes  down.'  '  No,  she  shall  go,'  insisted  the 
controller;  'show  me  the  man  who  dares  oppose  it.'  'Kill  the  damned 
scoundrel,'  cried  the  master.  '  We  will  throw  the  people  from  the  Romncy 
overboard,'  said  Malcom,  stung  with  anger.  '  By  God  she  shall  go,'  repeated 
the  master,  and  he  more  than  once  called  to  the  marines,  '  Why  don't  you 
fire?'  and  bade  them  fire.  So  they  cut  her  moorings,  and  with  ropes  in  the 
barges  the  sloop  was  towed  away  to  the  Rcnnucy." 


/// 


THE    TIDE-WAITER    SEIZED. 


This  act  excited  the  hot  indignation  of  the  people.  A  mob,  led  by 
Malcom,  followed  the  custom-house  officers,  pelted  them  with  stones  and 
other  missiles,  and  broke  the  windows  of  their  offices.  The  mob  seized  a 
pleasure-boat  belonging  to  the  collector,  and  after  dragging  it  through  the 
town,  burned  it  on  the  Common.  Then  they  quietly  dispersed.  The  com- 
missioners were  unhurt,  but  greatly  alarmed.  They  applied  to  the  governor 
for  protection,  but  he,  as  much  frightened  as  they,  told  them  he  was  power- 
less. They  finally  fled  to  the  Romncy,  and  thence  to  Castle  William,  nearly 
three  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  were 
stationed.  They  were  in  no  real  danger  in  the  city,  but  they  were  playing 
a  deep  game  to  deceive  the  ministry. 

The  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  now  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  Faneuil 
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Hall,  in  a  large  building  erected  by  Peter  Faneuil  in  1742  for  the  use  of 
the  town.  They  assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  13th  of  June,  1768. 
Citizens  and  yeomen  from  the  surrounding  country  commingled  there,  all 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  patriotic  defiance.  James  Otis  was  appointed  chair- 
man. A  committee  of  twenty-one  citizens  were  requested  to  convey  to  the 
governor  an  address  adopted  by  the  assemblage,  asking  him  to  order  the 
Romney  to  leave  the  harbor,  and  to  restrain  further  violent  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  officers.  At  that  meeting  the  people  plainly  told  the 
crown  that  its  oppressions  must  cease.  So  was  Faneuil  Hall  consecrated 
as  The  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

In  eleven  chaises  the  committee  went  in  procession  to  the  governor's 
house  in  the  country.  Bernard  received  them  courteously,  and  the  next  day 
he  sent  a  reply  to  the  address,  in  which  he  promised  to  stop  impressments, 
and  said  :  "  I  shall  think  myself  most  highly  honored  if  I  can  be,  in  the 
lowest  degree,  an  instrument  in  preserving  a  perfect  conciliation  between 
you  and  the  parent  state."  At  that  very  time,  the  dissimulating  governor 
was  using  his  utmost  endeavors  to  get  troops  into  Boston,  either  from  New 
York  or  England,  and  had  written  to  his  superiors  that  the  events  of  the 
!Oth  of  June  constituted  "an  insurrection  rather  than  a  riot."  The  crown 
officers  all  reported  that  "  a  general  spirit  of  insurrection  was  prevailitvg 
throughout  the  province,"  hoping  to  induce  the  ministry  to  use  vigorous 
measures  immediately  for  subjugating  the  Americans.  Meanwhile  the  town 
of  Boston  declared  in  words  written  by  John  Adams,  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
that  ''  every  person  who  shall  solicit  or  promote  the  importation  of  troops  at 
this  time  is  an  enemy  to  the  town  and  province,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  both." 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  the  instructions  of  Hillsborough 
concerning  the  rescinding  of  the  Massachusetts  resolutions  arrived.  The 
Assembly  were  in  session.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  governor  delivered  his 
message  in  accordance  with  those  instructions.  The  House  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  members — much  the  largest  legislative  body  in 
America.  The  message  was  received  with  calmness,  and  discussed  with 
moderation  but  firmness.  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  chief 
speakers.  The  latter  was  grave  in  demeanor  and  philosophical  in  his  utter- 
ance. The  former  was  fiery,  and  more  declamatory.  The  friends  of  the 
king  and  Parliament  declared  that  his  harangue  was  "  the  most  violent,  inso- 
lent, abusive  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered." 
"When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,"  said  Otis,  "that  we  will  not  rescind  our 
acts,  he  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind 
their  measures,  or  they  are  lost  forever  !  " 
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For  more  than  an  hour  Otis  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  similar 
to  these  in  meaning  and  intensity  of  expression.  Even  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty  "  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason.  The 
House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to 
arrest  free  discussion  and  expressions  of  opinion,  and  then  sent  a  letter  to 
the  governor  informing  him  of  their  action.  "  If  the  votes  of  this  House," 
they  said,  "are  to  be  controlled  by  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  us 
but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.  We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this 
House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  in  a  division  on  the  question, 
there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays."  The  seventeen  "  rescind- 
crs"  became  objects  of  public  contempt.     The  governor  was  irritated  by  the 


"  insolent  letter,"  and  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but  before  the 
act  was  accomplished  that  body  had  prepared  a  list  of  serious  accusations 
against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  praying  for  his  removal.  Massachu- 
setts felt  strong  in  the  assurances  of  sympathy  and  support  received  from 
the  other  colonies. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  Church  and  State  in  England  worked  in  con- 
cert for  the  enslavement  of  the  Americans.  So  early  as  1748,  Dr.  Seeker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  several  eminent  Puritan  divines  to 
accept  the  mitre,  but  they  all  declined  it.  It  was  known  that  among  other 
reforms  in  the  colonies,  proposed  by  the  ministr)'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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reign  of  George  the  Third,  was  the  curtailment  or  destruction  of  the  Puritan, 
or  Dissenting  influence  in  the  provinces,  and  to  make  the  ritual  of  the 
AngHcan  Church  the  State  mode  of  worship.  This  movement  was  made  as 
secretly  as  possible,  but  it  could  not  be  wholly  concealed.  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  said  to  Dr.  Langdon,  a  Puritan  divine  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  "  I  can't,  in  conscience,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you 
with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for  America.  O  poor  New  England  !  There 
is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  they 
will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble 
before  you.  My  information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain. 
I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general,  but  enjoined  not  to  mention 
particulars.     Your  liberties  will  be  lost." 

Remembering  the  aspect  of  Episcopacy  or  rather  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  the  early  colonial  days,  the  Americans  had  ever  looked  upon  that  Church 
as  a  partner  of  the  State  in  its  acts  of  oppression,  and  they  feared  its  power. 
They  well  knew  that  if  Parliament  could  create  dioceses  and  appoint  bishops, 
they  would  establish  tithes  and  crush  out  dissent  as  a  heresy.  For  years 
controversy  on  the  subject  was  very  warm  and  sometimes  acrimonious  in 
this  country.  The  Anglican  Church  had  many  adherents  in  nearly  all  the 
colonies,  and  they  naturally  desired  its  ascendency.  Essays  by  able  writers 
appeared  in  pamphlets  and  sometimes  in  newspapers  for  and  against  Episco- 
pacy. Among  those  of  its  opponents,  none  held  a  more  trenchant  pen  than 
William  Livingston,  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Ewer,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
had  preached  a  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  in  which  he  recommended  the  scheme  for  establishing 
Episcopacy  in  America,  and  heaped  abuse  upon  the  colonists,  who  were 
mostly  Dissenters.  "  Upon  the  adventurers  themselves,"  he  said,  "  what 
reproach  could  be  cast  heavier  than  they  deserved  ?  Who,  with  their  native 
soil  abandoned  their  native  manners  and  religion,  and  ere  long  were  found  in 
many  parts  living  without  remembrance  or  knowledge  of  God,  without  any 
divine  worship,  in  dissolute  wickedness  and  the  most  brutal  profligacy  of 
manners.  Instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  barbarious  infidels,  as  they 
undertook  to  do,  they  became,  themselves,  infidels  and  barbarians."  With 
this  view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  colonies,  the  prelate  concluded  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  great  evil  was  to  be  found  in  a  church  establish- 
ment. His  recommendations  were  laid  hold  of  with  a  firm  grasp  by  church- 
men in  this  country,  and  urged  with  zeal.  Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabethtown, 
in  New  Jersey,  published  "An  Appeal  to  the  Piiblie  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  England" — an  able  and  moderate  performance.  Men  of  less  note  fol- 
lowed, and  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  worthy  rector. 
42 
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The  Dissenters  were  aroused.  They  perceived  in  the  Bishop's  sermon 
the  spirit  of  the  old  persecuting  Church,  and  visions  of  Laud  and  the  Star 
Chamber  troubled  them.  They  felt  that  their  "  liberties  were  in  danger," 
without  a  doubt.  The  unjust  reproaches  of  the  prelate  were  severely 
commented  upon,  and  his  erroneous  assertions  were  met  with  truth.  Dr. 
Chauncey  of  Boston  first  entered  the  lists  against  him  and  his  abettors ;  and 
early  in  1768,  Mr.  Livingston  issued,  in  pamphlet  form,  his  famous  Letter  to 
the  prelate,  in  which,  with  sarcastic  indignation  of  tone,  he  refuted  the 
charges  of  that  dignitary  so  completely  that  they  were  not  repeated.  The 
pamphlet  was  republished  in  London,  and  excited  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  highly  commended  by  all  Dissenters  in  America ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1768,  when  Massachusetts  was  in  a  blaze  of  indignation  because 
of  the  instructions  of  Hillsborough  and  the  duplicity  of  Bernard,  the  con- 
sociated  churches  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  assembled  in  convention  at 
Coventry,  with  Noah  Wells  as  their  scribe  or  secretary,  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Livingston  "  for  vindicating  the  New  England  churches  and 
plantations  against  the  injurious  reflections  and  unjust  aspersions  cast  upon 
them  in  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  sermon."  This  compliment  was  travestied 
by  one  of  the  champions  of  the  church  in  a  poem  of  fifty  lines,  which  was 
ipublished  in  Hugh  Gaines'  Nczu  York  Mercury.  It  was  entitled  ''A  Reviv- 
ing Cordial  for  a  Fainting  Hero."     The  following  is  its  conclusion : 

"  March  on,  brave  Will,  and  rear  our  Babel 
On  Language  so  unanswerable  ; 
Give  Church  and  State  a  hearty  thump, 
And  knock  aown  Truth  with  Falsehoods  plump  j 
So  flat  shall  fall  their  church's  fair  stones, 
Felled  by  another  Praise-God-Bare-Bones. 
Signed  with  consent  of  all  the  Tribe, 
By  No — h  W s  our  fasting  scribe. 

The  Scribe  and  Pharisee  in  meeting 

To  William  Li n  send  greeting." 

This  theological  controversy  ceased  when  the  vital  question  of  absolute 
resistance  or  submission  to  the  encroachments  of  both  Church  and  State 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  Americans  was  brought  to  a  final  issue.  In  the 
war  for  independence  v.'hich  followed  the  ten  years  of  discussion,  appeal  and 
remonstrance,  many  adherents  to  the  republican  cause  were  found  among 
the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  intimate  relations  of  that 
Church  with  the  State,  however,  caused  many  of  its  communion,  especially 
of  the  clergy,  to  take  the  side  of  the  crown. 
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TF-fE  royal  order  sent  by  Hillsborough  late  in  April,  1768,  requiring 
the  American  assemblies  to  treat  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  with  contempt,  as  "  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bination and  flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace,"  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  dissolution  in  case  they  should  refuse  compliance,  created  a 
tempest  of  indignation  all  over  the  land.  That  order  was  properly  regarded 
as  a  direct  attempt  to  abridge  or  absolutely  control  free  discussion  in  the 
colonies,  and  so  deprive  them  of  their  best  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties.  They  resented  the  king's  action  in  the  matter  in  respectful 
and  decorous  words  that  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  a  people  determined  to  be 
free ;  and  that  order  was  more  potential  in  crystallizing  the  colonies  into 
a  permanent  union  than  any  event  in  their  past  history.  They  felt  that 
in  union  only  would  consist  their  strength  in  the  great  conflict  that  now 
appeared  inevitable,  and  which  thinking  men  believed  near  at  hand.  Frank- 
lin in  England,  writing  to  his  son  concerning  a  proffered  colonial  office,  said  • 
"  I  apprehend  a  breach  between  the  two  countries."  Samuel  Langdon  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  i'l  the  provincial 
army  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  wrote  to  Ezra  Stiles,  then  a  clergyman 
at  Newport  and  afterward  President  of  Yale  College  :  "It  is  best  for  the 
Americans  to  let  the  king  know  the  utmost  of  their  resolutions,  and  th^ 
danger  of  a  violent  rending  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country." 
Stephen  Hopkins,  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  Son  of  Liberty  of  truest 
metal,  wrote  from  his  home  in  Rhode  Island  to  a  friend  in  Bo?ton :  "  Perse- 
vere in  the  good  work.  We  will  abide  with  you  to  the  end ;  the  God  of 
wisdom  and  of  justice  is  with  us."  Roger  Sherman,  the  thoughtful  shoe- 
maker, on  the  judicial  bench  of  Connecticut,  and  afterward,  with  Hopkins,  a 
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signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrote :  "  No  assembly  on  the 
continent  will  ever  concede  that  Parliament  has  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies ;" 
and  in  another  letter  he  said :  "  The  right  of  unfettered  discussion  is  inalien- 
able, and  we  must  maintain  it."  William  Williams,  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State  and  afterward  a  signer  of  the  great  Declaration,  wrote  from  Lebanon 
to  a  friend :  "  We  cannot  believe  that  they  [the  British  government]  will 
draw  the  sword  in  their  own  colonies  ;  but  if  they  do,  our  blood  is  more  at 
their  service  than  our  liberties."  John  Morin  Scott,  an  ardent  Son  of 
Liberty  in  New  York,  and  brave  fellow-soldier  of  William  Livingston,  in  the 
battle  with  the  pen  against  the  Church  and  State  of  Great  Britain,  wrote  to 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature:  "You  are  right,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  me.  We  will  fight  the  tory  faction  here,  and  the  British  regu- 
lars too,  if  necessary."  When  Chandler,  the  good  rector  of  Elizabethtown 
and  champion  of  the  Church  of  England,  wrote,  "  The  colonies  will  soon 
experience  worse  things  than  in  the  late  stamp  act,  or  I  am  no  prophet," 
the  patriots  of  New  Jersey  smiled  at  the  covert  threat,  and  Richard  Stock- 
ton, then  a  conservative  member  of  the  governor's  council,  but  afterward  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrote  to  William  Livingston, 
saying:  "We  must  maintain  the  natural  and  chartered  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists, but  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means." 

The  colonial  assemblies  everywhere  took  decided  action,  and  exhibited 
remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment.  New  Hampshire  was  warmly  respon- 
sive to  the  sentiments  of  Langdon's  letter.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
highly  approved  of  the  action  of  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  the  same  spirit  was  manifested.  The  New  York  Assembly 
adopted  the  Massachusetts  Circular,  and  declared,  by  resolutions,  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  to  correspond 
and  consult  with  any  of  the  neighboring  colonies  on  subjects  of  public 
importance.  They  chose  a  committee  of  correspondence ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  public  letter  addressed  to  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  Assembly,  denounced  the  royal  order  "  as  the  most  daring 
insult  that  was  ever  offered  to  any  free  legislative  body."  That  Assembly, 
which  had  yielded  a  little  to  the  requirements  of  the  mutiny  act,  now  had 
more  backbone  of  patriotism,  and  stood  up  manfully  in  support  of  the 
people's  rights.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  were  very  active  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  newspapers,  hand-bills  and  pamphlets,  they  offered 
their  sentiments  with  great  boldness.  A  hand-bill,  which  was  widely  posted 
about  the  city  on  a  dark  night,  bore  these  words: — "Let  these  truths  be 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  minds,  that  we  cannot  be  free  without  being 
secure  in  our  property ;  that  we  cannot  be  secure  in  our  property  if,  without 
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our  consent,  others  may,  as  by  right,  take  it  away ;  that  taxes  imposed  by 
Parhament  do  thus  take  it  away ;  that  duties  laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  money  are  taxes ;  that  attempts  to  lay  such,  should  be  instantly  and 
firmly  opposed." 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  treated  the  royal  order  with  decorous 
scorn  ;  and  a  large  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  urged  a  cordial  union  of 
all  the  colonies  in  resistance  to  oppression.  The  Delaware  Assembly  boldly 
asserted  the  right  of  intercolonial  correspondence,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  other  colonies.  When  the  arrogant  Governor 
Sharpe  of  Maryland  laid  the  obnoxious  royal  order  before  the  Assembly  of 
that  province,  that  body  assured  his  excellency  that  they  could  not  "  be 
prevailed  on  to  take  no  notice  of,  or  treat  with  the  least  degree  of  contempt, 
a  Letter  so  expressive  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  so  replete 
with  just  principles  of  liberty ;  "  and  added,  "We  shall  not  be  intimidated 
by  a  few  sounding  expressions  for  doing  what  we  think  is  right."  They 
then  sent  their  thanks  to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  North  Carolina 
rejected  the  order,  and  offered  a  respectful  remonstrance ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Massachusetts  Circular  was  heartily  approved.  Virginia  had 
already  spoken  out  boldly  in  applause  of  the  Circular,  and  the  Assembly 
sent  a  letter  of  their  own  to  all  the  colonial  assemblies  inviting  theit 
concurrence  with  Massachusetts.  A  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Leg- 
islature, composed  of  leading  men  of  the  colony  like  Gadsden,  Laurens, 
Pinckney,  Rutledge  and  Lynch,  reported  resolutions  (which  were  adopted) 
declaring  the  Circulars  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  to  be  replete  with 
duty  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  respect  for  Parliament,  attachment  to 
Great  Britain,  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and 
founded  upon  undeniable  constitutional  principles.  Twenty-six  members 
voted  for  these  resolutions.  The  offended  royal  governor  immediately  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  and  the  "  Twenty-six "  became  as  popular  as  the 
"  Ninety-two "  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  who  voted  not  to  rescind 
their  Circular.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  burnt  the  seventeen  Massa- 
chusetts rescinders  in  effigy,  and  illumined  the  streets  of  the  city  by  almost 
three  hundred  torches  carried  in  procession.  By  their  light  they  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  evergreens  an  effig}-  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  which  they 
had  crowned  with  laurel  and  palmetto  leaves.  Georgia  responded  with 
equal  but  less  demonstrative  patriotism.  In  the  face  of  the  warnings  of 
the  royal  governor,  that  their  action  tended  to  independence  and  would 
bring  ruin  on  America,  they  approved  the  Massachusetts  Circular,  and  re- 
jected the  royal  order.     Their  dissolution  followed. 

All  of  the  assemblies  instantly  sent  reports  of  their  action  to  that  of 
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Massachusetts  ;  and  when  the  Letter  from  North  Carohna,  dated  November 
lO,  1768,  reached  Boston,  the  Evening  Post  of  that  city  remarked  :  "It  com- 
pletes the  answers  to  our  Circular  Letter.  The  colonies,  no  longer  discon- 
nected, form  one  body ;  a  common  sensation  possesses  the  whole  ;  the  circu- 
lation is  complete,  and  the  vital  fluid  returns  from  whence  it  was  sent  out." 
It  was  sa     At  the  beginning  of  1769,  there  was  a  perfect  union  of  the  thir- 
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teen  colonies  in  a  determination  to  maintain  their  liberties  at  any  cost; 
while  English  statesmen,  infatuated  by  the  possession  of  power,  were 
adopting  measures  for  the  abridgment,  if  not  the  utter  destruction-  of 
their  liberties. 

It  is  instructive,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  the  feelings  and  ideas  ol 
the  French  cabinet  at  that  time,  concerning  the  Americans — a  cabinet  com 
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posed  of  changing  materials  which,  as  we  have  observed,  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  struggle  of  the  colonists  for  their  independence.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  hopes  of  Choiseul,  the  French  minister,  that  an  open 
rupture  between  the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain  would  speedily 
occur,  and  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  the  strength  of  the  latter.  He  was 
then  supporting  the  decaying  French  empire  with  wisdom  and  energy.  Ten 
years  before,  he  had  become  the  favorite  and  chief  minister  of  the  profligate 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  through  the  influence  of  Madame  Pompadour,  who 
really  ruled  that  monarch.  Choiseul  had  been  created  a  duke,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  foremost  living  statesman  of  France.  He  was  watching  the 
course  of  political  events  in  England  and  her  American  colonies  with  intense 
interest ;  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  latter  toward  the  former  in  the  summer 
of  1768,  he  saw  a  reason  for  expecting  an  almost  immediate  outbreak  of 
rebellion  in  America.  This  expectation  was  confirmed  by  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  an  intelligent  American,  who  gave  him  a  clear  insight  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  colonies  to  resist  oppression,  and  their  temper.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Count  du  Chatelet,  then  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  that  facts  and  not  theories  must  control  the  actions  of  France, 
and  saying : 

"  My  project,  which  is  but  a  dream  perhaps,  is  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  commercial  treat}',  both  of  importation  and  exportation,  the  obvious 
advantages  of  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  Americans.  Will 
it  not  be  possible  to  show  them,  at  the  moment  of  a  rupture,  an  interest 
sufficiently  powerful  to  detach  them  at  once  from  their  chief  government  ? 
According  to  the  predictions  of  some  sensible  men  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  to  comprehend  their 
progress  every  day  in  the  spirit  of  independence,  this  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  their  parent  government  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  plan  I  propose  will  accelerate  its  consummation.  It  is  the  true  interest 
of  the  colonies  to  forever  secure  their  whole  liberty,  and  establish  their 
direct  commerce  with  France  and  with  the  world.  The  main  business  will 
be  to  engage  their  neutrality.  That  will  necessarily  secure  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France  and  Spain.  They  may  not  have  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  our  navy ;  they  may  suspect  our  fidelity  to  our  engagements ;  they  may 
fear  the  English  ships-of-war ;  they  may  indulge  a  hope  of  success  against 
the  Spaniards  and  ourselves.  I  perceive  all  these  difficulties,  and  do  not 
hide  their  extent ;  but  I  perceive,  also,  the  controlling  interest  of  the 
Americans  in  profiting  by  the  chance  of  a  rupture  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence. This  cannot  be  done  without  risks ;  but  he  that  halts  at  diffi- 
culties will  never  attempt  anything.     We  firmly  believe  and  hope  that  this 
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government  will  so  conduct  itself  as  to  widen  the  breach,  not  to  close  it  up. 
It  is  true  that  some  persons  of  sagacity  think  it  not  only  possible  but  easy 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country,  but  I  can 
see  many  obstacles  lying  in  the  way.  I  meet  too  many  persons  who  think 
as  I  do.  The  course  pursued  thus  far  by  the  British  government  seems  to 
me  to  be  completely  opposed  to  what  it  ought  to  be  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

Choiseul  had  to  wait  full  seven  years  for  the  gratification  of  his  wish 
which  was  father  to  his  thoughts,  and  then,  through  the  operations  of  a 
faction,  he  had  been  dismissed  from  office. 

There  was  a  curious  feature  in  the  political  circles  of  England  and 
America  at  this  time.  It  consisted,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  use  of  the 
number  Forty-five,  and  in  America  of  that  number  and  Ninety-two  com- 
bined, having  a  similar  significance.  John  Wilkes,  an  ardent  politician 
and  fearless  political  writer  in  London,  published  a  serial  work  called  The 
North  Briton.  In  number  Forty-five  of  that  work,  he  made  a  very  severe 
attack  on  the  government.  That  was  in  1763.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the 
crown  lawyer  for  libel  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  but  was  acquitted  and 
received  five  thousand  dollars  as  damages  from  the  under-secretary,  Wood. 
As  Wilkes  was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  people,  this  prosecution  of 
their  champion,  by  the  government,  was  considered  a  malicious  proceed- 
ing, and  a  blow  at  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  by  the  aristocracy. 
Violent  political  excitement  ensued,  and  "  Forty-five,"  the  number  of  The 
North  Briton  that  contained  the  attack,  became  the  war-cry  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  After  ninety-two  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  voted  against  rescinding  their  resolutions 
embodied  in  their  famous  Circular,  "  Ninety-two  "  became  a  political  catch- 
word here,  and  its  application  was  curious.     Frothingham  says : 

"  When  the  Americans  in  London  heard  of  the  action  of  the  Massachuv 
setts  Assembly,  their  favorite  toast  became :  '  May  the  unrescinding  Ninety- 
two  be  forever  united  in  idea  with  the  glorious  Forty-five.'  These  talis- 
manic  numbers  were  combined  in  endless  variety  in  the  colonies.  Ninety- 
two  patriots  at  the  festival  would  drink  forty-five  toasts.  The  represen- 
tatives would  have  forty-five  or  ninety-two  votes.  The  ball  would  have 
ninety-two  jigs  and  forty-five  minuets.  The  Daughters  of  Liberty  would, 
at  a  quilting  party,  find  their  garment  of  forty-five  pieces  of  calico  of  one 
color  and  ninety-two  of  another.  Ninety-two  Sons  of  Liberty  would  raise  a 
flag-staff  forty-five  feet  high.  At  a  dedication  of  a  Liberty  Tree  in  Charles- 
ton, forty-five  lights  hung  on  its  branches,  forty-five  of  the  company  bore 
torches  in  the  procession,   and   they  joined  in  the  march  in  honor  to  the 
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Massachusetts  Ninety-two.  At  the  festival,  forty-five  candles  hghted  th 
table,  and  ninety-two  glasses  were  used  in  drinking  the  toasts;  and  the 
president  gave  as  a  sentiment:  May  the  ensuing  members  of  the  Assembly 
be  unanimous,  and  never  recede  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ninety-two." 

When  news  of  these  events  in  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1768 
reached  England,  and  was  soon  followed  by  rumors  that  non-importation 
leagues  were  again  forming,  anger,  deep  solicitude  and  dismay  prevailed. 
The  exasperated  ministry  determined  to  punish  the  disobedient  colony 
most  severely.  Lord  Mansfield  thought  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
who,  by  their  votes,  had  invited  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  ought  to  be  summoned  to  England  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. The  king,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  charged  the  Bostonians 
with  a  subversion  of  the  constitution,  and  eagerness  for  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  Houses  denounced  the  proceedings  of  citizens  and  leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts,  and  proposed  to  transport  Otis,  Hancock,  the 
Adamses  and  other  leaders  to  England  for  trial  and  punishment  under  an 
unrepealed  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Exaggeration  followed  exaggeration 
as  vessel  after  vessel  reached  England  from  America,  and  the  friends  of  the 
colonists  abroad  were  dumb,  for  awhile,  for  they  had  no  available  excuse  to 
offer  for  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  as  misrepresented.  Their  silence 
gave  a  tacit  sanction  to  the  hot  temper  of  the  government  and  the  harsh 
measures  proposed  by  the  ministry  ;  and  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  were  greatly  disturbed  by  apprehensions  of  an  absolute  cessation 
of  trade  between  them  and  the  Americans.  The  colonial  merchants  were 
then  owing  British  merchants  twenty  million  dollars.  Will  this  amount 
and  the  trade  of  the  Americans  be  lost  together?  was  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  hour  in  commercial  circles. 

Unfortunately  the  British  ministry  were  so  satisfied  with  the  supposed 
eminent  ability  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  manage  colonial  affairs,  that 
the  whole  American  business  was  left  to  his  discretion  and  control.  Gover- 
nor Bernard  was  his  chief  source  of  information  concerning  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Americans.  That  officer  was  false  to  them  and  false  to  his 
master,  giving  the  latter  untruthful  accounts  of  events  in  our  country.  He 
perceived  the  dangers  that  were  gathering  around  the  royal  governments 
everywhere,  and  he  exaggerated  every  movement,  hoping  to  induce  the  min- 
istry to  send  troops  and  war-ships  to  Boston  to  overawe  the  people  and 
make  his  own  seat  more  secure.  He  sought  to  keep  the  people  there  quiet 
until  such  forces  might  arrive,  by  mischievous  duplicity.  The  council  was 
assured  that  if  the  people  would  cease  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
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parliamentary  power  over  the  colonies,  he  would  support  their  petition 
praying  for  relief  from  the  recently  enacted  revenue  laws.  They  consented, 
and  Bernard  showed  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Hillsborough  in  favor 
of  the  petition.  Public  excitement  cooled,  and  the  loyal  Americans  had 
hopes  of  repose.  But  in  a  secret  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  perfidious 
p-overnor  gave  to  his  master  every  possible  form  of  argument  in  favor  of  not 
relaxing,  in  the  least  degree,  the  stringency  and  enforcement  of  the  revenue 
laws.  Hillsborough,  equally  false,  encouraged  the  duplicity,  and  wrote  a 
deceptive  reply  to  be  shown  to  the  council.  He  actually  used  the  name  of 
his  king  as  an  abettor  of  the  falsehood. 

Already  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Secretary  to  General  Gage  to  be 
in  readiness  to  furnish  troops  whenever  Bernard  should  make  a  requisition 
for  them.  When  that  officer  heard  of  the  disturbance  in  the  New  England 
capital,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  that  the  troops  were  in  readiness. 
Bernard  was  anxious  to  send  for  them,  but  he  could  not  make  a  requisition 
without  the  consent  of  his  council.  That  body  declared  that  the  civil  power 
did  not  need  the  support  of  troops,  nor  was  it  for  his  majesty's  service  or 
the  peace  of  the  province  that  any  should  be  required. 

When  the  duplicity,  the  desires,  and  the  acts  of  Bernard  became  known, 
the  citizens  of  Boston  could  restrain  their  indignation  with  difficulty.  Satis- 
fied that  the  troops  would  come  sooner  or  later,  they  resolved  to  put  the 
engine  of  non-importation,  which  had  worked  so  powerfully  before,  into  vig- 
orous operation.  In  August  [1768]  nearly  all  the  merchants  of  Boston  sub- 
scribed such  a  league,  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of  January  following, 
hoping,  through  the  influence  of  the  British  merchants,  to  restrain  the  hand 
of  the  government  uplifted  to  smite  the  Americans.  The  Sons  of  Liberty 
were  active  everywhere,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  crown  officers. 
They  soon  discovered  a  British  military  officer  in  their  city,  evidently 
making  preparations  for  barracks  for  troops.  They  gave  the  alarm.  A 
town-meeting  was  called  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock  and  John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the 
governor  to  ascertain  whether  the  visit  of  the  military  officer  was  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  to  request  him  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature. 
Bernard  told  them  that  troops  were  about  to  be  quartered  in  Boston,  and 
he  refused  to  call  the  Assembly  until  he  might  hear  from  home.  The  gov- 
ernor was  evidently  alarmed,  for  he  knew  the  great  popularity  of  the  men 
who  stood  before  him.  All  Boston  stood  behind  them,  but  its  whole  popu- 
lation was  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  souls.  His  tone  was  more  pacific 
than  usual.  Judging  them  by  his  own  standard  of  morality,  he  had  actually 
stooped  to  make  some  of  these  men  his  friends  by  bribes.     He  sent  a  com- 
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mission  to  John  Hancock,  as  a  member  of  his  council.  That  patriot  tore 
the  paper  into  shreds  in  presence  of  the  people.  He  offered  the  lucrative 
office  of  advocate-general  in  the  court  of  admiralty  to  John  Adams,  who 
instantly  rejected  it.  He  cautiously  approached  the  sturdy  Puritan,  Samuel 
Adams,  with  honeyed  words  and  an  offer  uf  place,  but  received  such  a 
rebuke  that  the  words  I  have  already  quoted  were  afterward  wrung  from 
Hutchinson — "  He  is  of  such  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposition  that  he 
could  never  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatsoever." 

The  governor's  refusal  to  call  the  Assembly  impelled  the  town-meeting 
to  recommend  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  that  the  prevailing 
apprehension  of  war  with  France 
required  a  general  consultation.  Ap- 
prehending war  with  the  mother 
country  was  the  real  cause  for  the 
movement.  The  convention  assem- 
bled on  the  22d  of  September,  1768, 
when  more  than  a  hundred  delegates 
represented  every  town  and  district 
in  the  province  but  one.  Thomas 
Gushing,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
presided.  They  petitioned  the  gov- 
ernor to  summon  a  general  court.  He 
answered  by  denouncing  the  conven- 
tion as  a  treasonable  body.  They 
disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political 
authority,  professed  the  utmost  loy- 
alty to  the  king,  and  said  they  had 
met  in  that  "  dark  and  distressing 
time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  preserving  peace  and 
good  order."     The  governor,  in  daily 

expectation  of  troops  from  Halifax,  which,  on  his  requisition,  Gage  had  or- 
dered to  Boston,  assumed  a  haughty  tone,  warned  them  to  desist  from  further 
proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  disperse  without  delay.  The  Gonven- 
tion,  unmoved  by  his  words,  remained  in  session  four  days,  took  moderate 
action,  and  stood  firm  in  their  purpose.  They  adopted  a  petition  to  the  king, 
an  address  to  the  people  setting  forth  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  and 
advised  abstinence  from  ail  violence,  and  submission  to  legal  authority. 
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The  people  were  now  thoroughly  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  dangers  and 
duties.  The  great  political  questions  of  the  hour  occupied  their  minds. 
The  pulpit  became  a  sort  of  political  forum.  Patriotism  and  Christianity 
were  regarded  as  twin  sisters.  Order  everywhere  prevailed.  Excitement 
had  given  way  to  Reason.  The  other  colonies  were  watching  Massachusetts 
intently.  Virginia  sent  her  salutatory  greetings.  The  good  Governor  Bote- 
tourt, in  pursuance  of  his  prescribed  duty,  had  dissolved  her  Assembly. 
They  reorganized  in  a  private  house,  and  then  adopted  a  non-importation 
agreement  presented  by  George  Washington.  Other  colonies  sent  cheering 
words,  especially  after  troops  had  landed  in  Boston  in  the  early  autumnal 
days ;  and  at  nearly  every  public  gathering  in  the  several  colonies,  the  stir- 
ring Massachusetts  Song  of  Liberty  was  sung.  That  song  was  so  powerful  in 
moulding  the  popular  mind  in  favor  of  union  and  resistance,  that  I  give  it 
below,  entire,  with  the  music,  as  it  appeared  when  first  printed  in  a  Boston 
newspaper : 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SONG  OF  LIBERTY. 
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Facsimile  of  the  Music 

•*  Come  swallow  your  bumpers,  ye  Tones,  and  roar. 
That  the  Sons  of  fair  Freedom  are  haniper'd  once  more; 
But  know  that  no  Ctit-l/iroats  our  spirits  can  tame, 
Nor  a  host  of  Oppressors  shall  smother  the  flame. 

' '  Jn  Freedom  'we're  born,  and.  Hie  Sons  of  the  brave. 
Will  never  surrender. 
But  swear  to  defend  her. 
And  scorn  to  survive,  if  unable  to  save. 

"Our  grandsires,  bless'd  heroes,  we'll  give  them  a  tear, 
Nor  suUv  their  honors  by  stooping  to  fear  ; 
Through  deaths  and  through  dangers  their  Trophies  thejr  WOO, 
We  dare  be  their  Jfiz'als,  nor  will  be  outdone. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  &=r. 


"Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  despise. 
Encroach  on  our  Rights,  and  make  Freedom  their  prize; 
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The  fruits  of  their  rapine  they  never  shall  keep, 
Though  vengeance  may  nod,  yet  how  short  is  her  sleep. 

"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  is^c. 

"The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordecai  rear'd 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  endanger'd  is  spared  ; 
That  rogues,  whom  no  bounds  and  no  laws  can  restrain. 
Must  be  stripp'd  of  their  honors  and  humbled  again. 
*'/«  Freedom  7oere  born,  Sffc. 

"Our  wives  and  our  babes,  still  protected,  shall  know 
Those  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  forever  be  so  ; 
On  these  arms  and  these  hearts  they  may  safely  rely 
For  in  freedom  we'll  live,  or  like  Heroes  we'll  die. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  is^c. 

"  Ye  insolent  Tyrants  !  who  wish  to  enthrall ; 
Ye  Minions,  ye  Placemen,  Pimps,  Pensioners,  all ; 
How  short  is  your  triumph,  how  feeble  your  trust. 
Your  honor  must  wither  and  md  to  the  dust. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  &'c. 

"When  oppress'd  and  reproach'd,  our  King  we  implore^ 
Still  firmly  persuaded  our  Rights  he'll  restore  ; 
■When  our  hearts  beat  to  arms  to  defend  a  just  right. 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbids  us  to  fight. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  &^c. 

"  Not  the  glitter  of  arms  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray 
Could  make  us  submit  to  their  chains  for  a  day; 
Withheld  by  affection,  on  Biitons  we  call. 
Prevent  the  fierce  conflict  which  threatens  your  falL 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  &^e. 

"All  ages  shall  speak  with  amaze  and  applause 
Of  the  prudence  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause: 
Assured  of  our  safety,  a  Brunswick  still  reigns. 
Whose  free  loyal  subjects  are  strangers  to  chains. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  dr'c. 

"Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 
To  be  free  is  to  live,  to  be  slaves  is  to  fall  ; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dastard  as  scorns  not  a  Lord, 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a  sword  ? 
"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,"  &'c. 

While  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  preparing  to  fight  for  their  liberties, 
if  necessary,  those  of  North  Carolina,  far  away  from  the  seaboard,  were  in 
open  insurrection  because  of  the  cruelty  of  oppressors.  Before  the  stamp 
act  excitement  convulsed  the  northern  provinces,  rebellion  had  germinated 
there ;  and  when  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  sent  to  rule  North  Carolina  in 
1765,  attempted  to  suppress  free  speech  on  the  great  question,  he  found  that 
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he  had  an  obstinate  people  to  deal  with.  Tryon  was  proud,  haughty,  fond 
of  show,  extravagant,  e.xtortionate,  treacherous,  and  naturally  tyrannical 
when  in  power,  but  cowardly  when  confronted  by  equal  moral  or  physical 
forces.  He  tried  to  compel  the  people  to  take  the  stamps,  but  they  com- 
pelled the  stamp-officer  at  Wilmington  to  go  to  the  market-place  and  pub- 
licly resign  his  commission.  This  tacit  defiance  of  his  authority  by  resolute 
men  alarmed  the  governor,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  militia  at  a  general 
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muster  in  Hanover,  by  treating  them  to  a  barbecued  ox — an  ox  roasted 
■vvhole — and  a  few  barrels  of  beer.  The  insulted  people  cast  the  ox  into  the 
river,  poured  the  liquor  on  the  ground,  and  mocked  Tryon. 

Soon  after  that,  the  rapacity  of  public  officers  in  the  province,  from  the 
governor  down,  drove  the  people  to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  They  met  in 
small  assemblies  at  first  and  petitioned  for  relief.  Their  prayers  were 
answered  by  fresh  extortions.  Finally,  they  resolved  to  form  a  league  for 
mutual  protection,  and  to  take  all  the  power  in  certain  inland  counties  into 
their  own  hands.  Herman  Husbands,  a  strong-minded  and  resolute  Quaker, 
drew  up  a  written  complaint  and  sent  it  by  a  few  bold  men  to  the  General 
Assembly  at   Hillsborough,  in    October,    1766,  who   requested  the  clerk  to 
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read  it  aloud.  It  asserted  that  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  would  withstand  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,"  and  set  forth  that  great  evils  existed  in  the  province. 
A  general  convention  of  delegates  was  recommended  to  consider  public 
affairs,  and  two  were  afterward  held.  At  the  one  held  in  April,  1767,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eno,  not  far  from  Hillsborough,  it  was  resolved  that  the  people 
in  the  more  inland  counties  should  regulate  public  affairs  there,  and  by 
resolutions  they  almost  declared  themselves  independent  of  all  external 
authority.  From  that  time  they  were  called  Regulators,  and  were  a  promi- 
nent and  powerful  body.  The  pride  of  Tryon  induced  him  to  covet  a  palace 
"  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  royal  governor."  The  blandishments  and  liberal 
hospitality  of  the  governor's  beautiful  wife  won  the  good-will  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  voted  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  of  the  public  money  to  build  a  palace  at  Newbern.  That  sum  was 
equal  to  half  a  million  dollars  now.  The  taxes  were  thereby  heavily  in- 
creased, and  the  already  overburdened  people  were  very  indignant.  With 
the  increase  of  taxation  the  rapacity  of  public  officers  seemed  to  increase, 
and  the  industry  of  the  province  was  subjected  to  a  most  onerous  tribute 
to  feed  the  vultures.  Among  the  most  rapacious  of  these  was  Edmund 
Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  whom  the  people  soon  learned  to  detest 
because  of  his  extortionate  fees  for  legal  services,  but  who  was  a  favorite 
of  the  governor.  The  chief  justice,  Martin  Howard,  was  Fanning's  accom- 
plice, and  prostituted  his  sacred  office  to  the  base  purpose  of  private  gain. 

The  Regulators,  goaded  by  oppression,  met  in  council  and  resolved  not 
to  pay  any  but  lawful  taxes  and  just  dues,  but  with  such  a  judge  they  were 
almost  powerless.  Fanning  resolved  to  punish  their  leaders,  and  so  overawe 
the  people.  He  induced  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  full  of  fair 
promises,  inviting  the  Regulators  to  meet  the  crown  officers  in  friendly  con- 
vention to  settle  all  differences.  They  were  betrayed.  Those  plain  farmers 
trusted  the  fair  promises,  and  relaxing  their  vigilance  were  preparing  to 
meet  the  governor,  when  the  sheriff,  at  the  instigation  of  Fanning,  appeared 
with  thirty  horsemen  and  arrested  Husbands  and  some  other  leading  Regu- 
lators, and  cast  them  into  the  Hillsborough  jail.  This  treachery  aroused  the 
the  whole  country,  and  a  large  body  of  the  people,  led  by  Ninian  Bell 
Hamilton,  a  brave  old  Scotchman  seventy  years  of  age,  marched  upon 
Hillsborough  with  shot-guns,  pikes,  scythes  and  bludgeons,  to  rescue  the 
prisoners. 

Fanning  was  alarmed.  He  released  the  prisoners  and  hastened  to 
appease  the  angry  multitude  who  were  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Eno, 
opposite  Hillsborough.  With  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  in   the  other,  he  went  down  to  the   brink  of  the  stream,  and  urging 
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Hamilton  not  to  march  his  host  into  the  town,  asi<ed  him  to  send  a  horse 
over  that  he  might  cross,  give  the  people  refreshments,  and  have  a  friendly 
tali<.  Hamilton  would  not  trust  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  "You're 
nane  too  gude  to  wade,  and  wade  ye  shall  if  ye  come  over,"  shouted  Hamil- 
ton. Fanning  did  wade  the  stream,  but  his  words  and  his  liquor  were  alike 
rejected.  Then  Tryon's  secretary  rode  across  the  river,  and  assured  the 
people  that  all  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  when  they  marched 
away.     They  drew  up  a  respectful  petition  to  the  governor,  who,  in  imita- 
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tion  of  his  royal  master,  spurned  it  with  disdain.  He  ordered  the  deputies 
who  bore  the  petition  to  return  to  their  homes,  warn  the  people  to  desist 
from  holding  meetings,  disband  their  association,  and  be  content  to  pay 
taxes.     We  shall  meet  these  Regulators  and  their  oppressors  again  presently. 
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GOVERNOR  BERNARD'S  INTERFERENCE — DOINGS  OF  A  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY  IN  BOSTON — LANDING  OF 
TROOPS  THERE — FIRMNESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  SELECTMEN — PUBLIC  FEELING  OUTRAGED — 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  CITIZENS — ACTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT — ADVENT  OF  LORD  NORTH 
—NON-IMPORTATION  AGREEMENTS  AND  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN— ACTION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSEMBLY— DEPARTURE  OF  GOVERNOR  BERNARD — HESITATION  IN  PARLIAMENT — A  CirXULAR 
TO  THE  COLONIES — EXCITEMENT  IN  ENGLAND — FRUITS  OF  TAXATION — POLITICAL  EXCITE- 
MENT  IN   NEW   YORK. 

GOVERNOR  BERNARD  had  assured  the  Massachusetts  Conven- 
tion of  his  disphasure,  and  his  intention  to  enforce  the  laws.     He 
said  to  them,  in  a  proclamation,  when  they  assembled  :  "  It  is  my 
duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  before  it  is  too  late  (for  he  declared  the  gather- 
ing unlawful).     "  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and 
before  you  do  any  business,  you  break  up  this  assembly,  and  separate  your- 
selves.    I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  friend  to  the  province  and  a  well-wisher  to 
the  individuals  of  it.     But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition, 
I  must,  as  governor,  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  public 
manner ;  for,  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  from  instruction),  the  king  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  ejitire  sovereignty  over  this  province,  and  whoever  shall 
persist  in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  repent  of  his  rashness."     So 
spoke  the  governor  bravely,  when  he  knew  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  near 
to  support  him.     But  the  Convention,  as  we  have  observed,  did  not  heed 
the   admonition.     They  stayed  in  session   six   days   until  they  had   accom- 
plished   their   intended    business,  and  they  had   just    adjourned,  when  the 
white    sails    of  eight    vessels-of-war   appeared    at    the    entrance    to   Boston 
Harbor,  bearing  two  regiments  of  British  soldiers,  which  General  Gage  had 
ordered  from  Halifax,  commanded  by  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Cam     Gage 
had  sent  his  engineer,  Montressor,  to  assist  the  troops,  if  necessary.     That 
officer  bore  an  order,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Governor  Bernard,  to 
land  the  troops  in  the  settled  parts  of  Boston.     Accordingly,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the    ist  day  of  October  (1768),  the  ships  moved   up  to  the  city, 
anchored  with  springs  on  their  cables,  and  in   spite  of  the  solemn   remon- 
strances of  the  people,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  Long  Wharf,  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  war-vessels.     The  cowardly  governor  had  gone  into 
43 
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the  country  to  avoid  the  expected  storm  of  popular  indignation,  leaving  the 
military  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  odium  and  its  effects. 

Bernard  had  tried  to  induce  his  council  to  sanction  an  order  for  quarter- 
ing the  troops  in  the  town.  They  refused,  and  he  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  act.  The  selectmen,  regarding  the  order  as 
illegal,  refused  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers.  Dalr)-mple  blustered 
and  threatened,  but  they  were  firm.  He  had  prepared  for  wicked  work  by 
providing  each  of  his  soldiers  with  sixteen  rounds  of  ammunition.  This 
fact  he  made  known,  and  hoping  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  he  marched 
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his  whole  force  through  the  town,  with  fixed  bayonets,  colors  flying,  drums 
beating,  and  a  train  of  artillery  following,  with  all  the  parade  of  a  tri- 
umphant army  entering  a  conquered  city.  The  unarmed  inhabitants  looked 
on  with  sorrow  but  not  with  fear.  They  knew  that  a  single  act  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  would  cause  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  hun- 
dred towns  of  Massachusetts,  to  spring  up  for  their  defence  like  the  harvest 
of  dragons'  teeth;  and  that  war  once  begun,  a  vast  host  would  come  from 
the  other  provinces  like  trailing  clouds  full  of  wrath  and  potency. 

Dalrymple  appeared  before  the  selectmen,  with  one  or  two  other  officers, 
and  haughtily  demanded  both  food  and  shelter  for  his  troops.  "  You  will 
find  both  at  the  castle,"  said  the  guardians  of  the  town,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  law  was  upholding  them.  "  And  you  will  not  furnish  quarters  for 
my  soldiers?"  asked  the  colonel.     "We  will  not,"  responded  the  selectmen. 
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Then  Dalrymple  turned  away  in  wrath,  and  ercamped  one  regiment  in  tents 
on  the  Common,  while  the  other  was  compelled  to  bivouac  as  best  they 
might  in  the  chilly  air  of  an  October  night.  The  compassion  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  excited  for  the  poor  soldiers,  whom  they  could  not  blame,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  the  Sons  of  Liberty  generously  opened  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
allowed  the  warriors  to  slumber  there.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  The 
unwise  Dalrymple  again  paraded  his  troops  through  the  streets  when  the 
people  were  engaged  in  public  worship,  disturbing  them  with  the  noise  of 
the  fife  and  drum.  His  soldiers  challenged  the  citizens  in  the  streets;  and 
in  various  ways  he  tried  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  utter  subjugation. 
These  things  only  deepened  their  convictions  of  duty,  and  inflamed  their 
resentment.  Every  strong  feeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  violated.  His 
Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  and  his  liberty  was 
infringed.  Natural  hatred  of  the  troops,  deep  and  abiding,  was  soon  engen- 
dered, and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  freely  bandied  between  them. 
The  governor  and  the  colonel  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  induce 
the  council  and  the  selectmen  to  provide  for  the  troops.  Planting  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  law,  these  citizens  were  unmoved  by  entreaties  or 
threats.  Then  the  governor  and  sheriff  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  dilapi- 
dated building  belonging  to  the  province  in  which  to  shelter  the  troops,  but 
the  occupants,  supported  by  the  law,  successfully  resisted.  The  governor 
now  summoned  all  the  acting  magistrates  to  meet  him,  when  he  renewed 
the  demand  for  quarters.  "  Not  till  the  barracks  are  filled,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. The  military  officers  could  not  put  the  soldiers  into  quarters,  for 
the  act  might  cause  them  to  be  cashiered  on  conviction  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  "the  best  of  whom,"  wrote  Gage,  "the  keeper  of  a  paltry 
tavern."  When  the  weather  became  so  cold  that  tent-life  could  not  be 
endured,  the  commanding  officer  was  compelled  to  hire  houses  at  exorbitant 
rates  for  shelter,  and  to  furnish  food  for  the  troops  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown.  So,  in  this  bloodless  warfare  with  British  regulars,  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  armed  with  chartered  rights  and  statute  law,  were  completely  vic- 
torious. There  was  nothing  for  the  troops  to  do,  as  the  people  were  orderly 
and  law-abiding.  The  soldiers  being  housed,  the  main  guard  was  stationed 
opposite  the  State  House,  with  cannon  pointing  toward  the  legislative  hall. 
The  people  smiled  at  this  covert  threat,  and  Gage  was  convinced  that  more 
mischief  had  arisen  from  the  follies  and  greed  of  the  crown  officers  than 
from  anything  else  ;  but  he  recommended  the  building  of  barracks  and  a 
fortification  on  Fort  Hill,  while  Bernard,  satisfied  that  the  troops  could  not 
overturn  the  authority  of  the  government,  nor  repress  republicanism,  again 
advised  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  province.     The  commissioners  of 
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customs  who  had  fled  to  Castle  William  on  the  Roniney  now  returned,  and 
were  more  haughty  than  ever  under  the  protection  of  armed  men.  They 
caused  the  arrest  of  Hancock  and  Malcom  on  false  charges,  claiming  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  acts  of  Parliament  amounting  to,  in  Hancock's  case, 
almost  half  a  million  dollars.  Hancock  employed  John  Adams  as  his. 
counsel,  and  "a  painful  drudgery  I  had  of  his  case,"  said  that  advocate. 
Not  a  charge  was  established. 

Soon  after  these  events  the  British  Parliament  assembled,  and  the  king, 
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in  his  speech  which  he  read  from  the  throne,  spoke  of  Boston  as  being  in  a 
"  state,  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,"  proceeding  to  "  meas- 
ures .subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  by  circumstances  that 
might  manifest  a  disposition  to  throw  off  its  dependence  on  Great  Britain." 
He  promised,  with  the  support  of  Parliament,  to  "  defeat  the  mischievous 
designs  of  those  turbulent  and  seditious  persons  "  who  had,  under  false  pre- 
tences, too  successfully  deluded  numbers  of  his  subjects  in  America.  In  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  great  indignation,  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  was  expressed.  The  Lords,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  said  :  "  We 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  hear  and  redress  any  grievances  of  your  majesty's 
American  subjects ;  but  we  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  if  we 
did  not  withstand  every  attempt  to  infringe  or  weaken  our  just  rights,  and 
we  shall  always  consider  it  as  one  of  our  most  important  duties  to  tnaiutain 
entire  and  inviolate  the  supreme  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
over  every  part  of  the  British  Empire."  In  the  Commons,  Henrj'  Stanley 
indulged  in  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Americans.  He  condemned,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  the  non-importation  leagues,  as   "  unwarrantable  com- 
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binations  among  American  tradesmen  to  cut  off  the  commerce  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country."  "  I  contend,  therefore,"  he  said,  "  that 
men  so  unsusceptible  of  all  middle  terms  of  accommodation  call  loudly  for 
our  correction.  What,  sir,  will  become  of  this  insolent  town  of  Boston 
when  we  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  power  of  sending  out  their  rum  and 
molasses  to  the  coast  of  Africa?  For  they  must  be  treated  like  aliens,  as 
they  have  treated  us  upon  this  occasion.  The  difficulties  in  governing 
Massachusetts  are  insurmountable,  unless  its  charter  and  laws  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  give  to  the  king  the  appointment  of  the  council,  and  the 
sheriffs  the  sole  power  of  returning  juries." 

In  the  upper  House,  Lord  Barrington  called  the  Americans  "  traitors, 
and  worse  than  traitors,  against  the  crown — traitors  against  the  legislation 
of  this  country.  The  use  of  troops,"  he  said,  "  was  to  bring  rioters  to 
justice."  Even  Camden,  who  opposed  Pitt's  declaratory  act,  now  acqui- 
esced in  the  harsh  measures  against  Boston  that  were  proposed,  and  was 
severely  chastised  by  the  tongue  of  Edmund  Burke  for  his  inconsistency. 
"  My  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  his  opinions  is  lost  in  indignation  at  the 
baseness  of  his  conduct,"  said  the  gifted  Irishman. 

To  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  king,  Shelburne  had  been  driven  from 
the  ministry,  and  Chatham,  offended  because  of  this  act,  had  resigned.  Lord 
North  now  commenced  that  long  leadership  of  the  ministry  which  continued 
until  near  the  close  of  our  struggle  for  independence.  He  took  the  initia- 
tive as  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  king,  by  replying  sharply  to  Alder- 
man Beckford,  who  said:  "Let  the  nation  return  to  its  good  old  nature  and 
its  old  good  humor;  it  were  best  to  repeal  the  late  acts  and  conciliate  the 
colonies  by  moderation  and  kindness."  To  these  wise  words.  North  replied 
in  falsification  of  history:  "There  has  been  no  proof  of  any  real  return  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Americans;  they  will  give  you  no  credit  for 
affection ;  no  credit  for  an  attention  to  their  commercial  interests.  If 
America  is  to  be  the  judge,  you  must  tax  in  no  instance!  You  may  regu- 
late in  no  instance.  Punishment  will  not  be  extended  beyond  the  really 
guilty ;  and,  if  rewards  shall  be  found  necessar>%  rewards  will  be  given.  But 
what  we  do,  we  will  do  firmly.  We  shall  go  through  our  plan,  now  that  we 
have  brought  it  so  near  success.  I  am  against  repealing  the  last  act  of 
Parliament,  securing  to  us  a  revenue  out  of  America!  I  will  never  think  of 
repealing  it,  until  I  see  America  prostrate  at  my  feet." 

The  words  of  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  the  other  prov- 
inces. Their  liberties  were  more  dangerously  menaced  than  ever,  and  the 
instruments  for  their  enslavement  were  seated  in  the  New  England  capital 
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and  intrenched  behind  cannon.  But  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  stand  firmly  by  their  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  a  perfect  adherence  to  the  law.  By  this  determination  they  con- 
quered.  Their  worst  enemies  in  Great  Britain  could  not  justly  accuse  them 
of  treason  for  any  act  they  had  committed.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to 
cease  trading  with  anybody.  They  had  violated  no  law  ;  and  all  the  threats 
of  the  madmen  in  the  government,  and  the  presence  of  troops,  could  not 
alter  their  opinions.  Their  petitions,  though  rejected  by  the  king  with 
fiCorn,  lost  none  of  their  vitality  ;  and  the  official  assurance  that  the  monarch 
would  not  listen  to  "  wicked  men  "  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  move  the 
patriots  a  single  line  from 
the  path  which  they  had 
prescribed  for  themselves. 
They  felt  that  Colonel 
Barr^  prophetically  read 
their  hearts,  when,  in  op- 
position to  a  resolution 
of  Lord  North,  offered  in 
March,  1769,  to  reject  a 
respectful  petition  from 
New  York,  he  said :  "  I 
predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of 
the  stamp  act ;  and  I  now 
warn  ministers  that,  if 
they  persist  in  their 
wretched  course  of  op- 
pression, the  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  rise  in  arms,  and  these 
colonies  perhaps  be  lost  to  England  forever." 

When  the  non-importation  agreements  were  renewed,  the  young  women 
heartily  seconded  the  action  of  their  fathers  and  brothers,  by  engaging  in 
domestic  manufactures.  The  Irish  flax-wheel  performed  an  important  part 
in  the  feminine  opposition  to  British  oppression  in  the  spinning  of  linen 
thread  for  summer  fabrics ;  and  the  hum  of  the  big  Dutch  wool-wheel  was 
heard  in  many  families  converting  the  fleecy  rolls  from  the  hand-cards 
into  yarn.  In  Boston,  a  party  of  fifty  young  women,  calling  themselves 
"  Daughters  of  Liberty,"  met  at  the  house  of  the  venerated  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  there,  the  Rev.  John  Moorehead,  where  they 
amused  themselves  w;th  spinning  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  skeins  of  linen 
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yarn,  some  very  fine,  which  were  given  to  the  worthy  white-haired  minister. 
Several  of  the  young  women  were  members  of  his  congregation.  Many 
persons  came  in  to  see  the  novel  sight  and  admire  the  fair  spinners.  They 
were  regaled  with  refreshing  fruit,  cakes,  coffee  and  comfits,  after  which 
anthems  and  liberty-songs  were  sung  by  many  fine  voices  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Liberty.  There  were,  at  that  time,  more  than  one  hundred 
spinners  in  Mr.  Moorehead's  society.  In  other  colonies  like  zeal  and  in- 
dustry were  shown  by  the  young  women,  and  also  by  whole  families. 
"Within  eighteen  months  past,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Mercury,  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
yards  of  cloth  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in 
the  family  of  James  Nixon  of  this  town.  Another  family,  within  four  years 
past,  hath  manufactured  nine  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  woolen  cloth, 
besides  two  coverlids  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the  stocking  yarn  for  the 
family.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  many  families  in  this  colony  within 
the  year  past  have  each  manufactured  upward  of  seven  hundred  yards  of 
cloth  of  different  kinds." 

When  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  met  at  the  close  of  May,  1769,  they 
simply  organized,  and  then  resolved  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their 
dignity  and  freedom  to  deliberate  while  confronted  by  an  armed  force ;  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. They  refused  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  furnishing  supplies  of  any 
kind,  or  discussing  any  topic  excepting  that  of  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
They  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town,  but  their 
reasonable  request  was  met  by  a  haughty  refusal.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
governor  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  and  informed  them  that  he 
was  going  to  England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  before 
the  king.  The  House  instantly  adopted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  asking  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Bernard  from  the  colony  forever ;  and  they  also  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the 
colony  in  time  of  peace,  was  not  only  an  invasion  of  natural  rights,  but  a 
violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  and 
unprecedented.  Perceiving  the  Assembly  to  be  incorrigible,  the  governor 
dissolved  them  and  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  province  in  the  care 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  Hutchinson.  Proofs  of  Bernard's 
duplicity,  greed,  petty  malice,  mischievous  exaggeration,  falsehoods,  and 
continual  plottings  for  the  destruction  of  the  Massachusetts  free  govern- 
ment, so  well  known  here,  had  been  sent  to  England  by  one  of  his  political 
friends,  and  caused  his  immediate  recall.  He  never  recrossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  died  in  1779. 
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Meanwhile  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis  and 
other  places  had  renewed  their  non-importation  leagues  with  vigor  ;  and 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  assisted  by  his  neighbor,  George  Mason, 
had  matured  the  plan  for  such  an  association  which,  as  we  have  observed,  he 
laid  before  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  when  they  reassembled  after 
they  had  been  dissolved  by  Governor  Botetourt.  That  patriot  afterward 
wrote  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  from  whom  he  ordered  goods  :  "  You 
will  perceive,  in  looking  over  the  several  invoices,  that  some  of  the  goods 
there  required  are  upon  condition  that  the  act  of  Parliament  imposing  a 
duty  on  tea,  paper,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  is 
totally  repealed  ;  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  be  governed  strictly  thereby, 
as  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  receive  any  articles  contrary  to  our  non~ 
importation  agreement,  which  I  have  subscribed,  and  shall  religiously  adhere 
to,  and  should  if  it  were,  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  ten  times  as  strict." 
Mason  wrote  to  Washington :  "  Oui  all  is  at  stake ;  and  the  little  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  life,  when  set  in  competition  with  our  liberty,  ought 
to  be  rejected,  not  with  reluctance,  but  with  pleasure." 

In  view  of  the  movements  in  America,  the  British  Parliament  hesitated. 
They  perceived  that  the  colonies  were  forming  a  more  formidable  combina- 
tion against  British  commerce  and  manufactures  than  any  before;  and  some 
of  the  more  sensible  men  in  Parliament  urged  the  repeal  of  the  tea  act,  and 
so  end  the  controversy.  "  So  favorable  an  opportunity,"  they  said,  "  may 
never  recur."  But  Lord  North  replied  :  "  We  will  not  consent  to  discuss  the 
question  because  of  the  combinations  in  America.  To  do  so  would  furnish 
a  tresh  instance  of  haste,  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness.  I  see  nothing 
uncommercial  in  making  the  Americans  pay  a  duty  on  tea." 

North  was  only  the  echo  of  the  monarch,  who  swayed  this  minister  with 
a  perfect  control.  The  king  had  made  it  an  inflexible  rule  never  to  redress 
a  grievance  unless  such  redress  was  prayed  for  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  and 
humility.  He  was  also  determined  to  assert  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  insisted  that  one  tax  must  always  be  laid  to  keep  up  that 
right.  So  the  king  and  his  pliant  minister  clung  to  the  duty  on  tea.  Hills- 
borough, under  the  direction  of  North,  sent  a  Circular  to  all  the  colonies,  in 
which  a  promise  was  given  that  no  more  taxes  for  revenue  should  be  laid 
upon  them,  and  that  the  duties  upon  paper,  painters'  colors  and  glass  should 
be  taken  off  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  levying  them.  It  was  believed  that  this 
concession  would  satisfy  the  Americans,  forgetting  that  a  principle  broader 
and  deeper  and  more  vital  than  any  statute  law  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
discontent  in  the  colonies.  British  statesmen  and  publicists  of  the  aristo 
cratic  party  demurred  at  this  concession.     Dr.  Johnson,  then  a  pensioner  o^ 
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the  government  and  afterward  author  of  the  tract  entitled  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,  growled  out  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  coarse  expression  :  "  The 
Americans  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  anything 
we  allow  them  short  of  hanging."  And  the  short-sighted  Hillsborough, 
exaggerating  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  said  :  "  We  can  grant  nothing 
to  the  Americans  except  what  they  may  ask  with  halters  around  their 
necks." 

The  Circular  sent  to  the  colonies  was  wrung  from  the  reluctant  ministry 
by  fear  of  a  revolt  at  home.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  then  fearfully 
shaken  by  a  violent  political  excitement  that  filled  thoughtful  minds  with 
dread.  John  Wilkes,  the  irrepressible  political  writer  already  mentioned, 
had  suddenly  returned  from  exile,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  Par, 
liament  by  the  voters  of  Middlesex.  The  king  desired  to  keep  him  out  of 
Parliament,  and  the  pliant  House  of  Commons  refused  to  give  him  a  seat. 
The  people  were  aroused  by  great  indignation  because  of  this  interference 
with  theii  rights.  Wilkes  was  chosen  to  be  a  magistrate  of  London,  by  a 
large  majority;  and  again  the  voters  of  Middlesex  elected  him  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  Again  the  Commons  kept  him  from  his  seat  by  voting 
the  returns  null  and  void,  without  the  shadow  of  a  fact  to  warrant  the 
action.  A  third  and  fourth  time  he  was  elected  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
and  each  time,  the  Commons,  under  the  influence  of  the  king,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  seminal  principle  of  representative  government,  denied  him  a 
seat  in  the  House,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  at  the  hustings.  Their  plea 
was  that  Wilkes  was  an  outlaw. 

This  deadly  blow,  as  the  people  regarded  it,  at  one  of  the  dearest  rights 
of  the  British  subject,  moved  the  public  mind  of  the  kingdom  most  power- 
fully, and  added  thousands  of  intelligent  men  to  the  list  of  friends  of  the 
Americans,  the  vital  principle  of  whose  resistance  to  the  government  was 
the  sacred  right  of  representation  as  an  equivalent  for  taxation.  Mobs 
appeared  in  London  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vehemently  pro- 
testing by  great  violence  against  the  outrage  upon  popular  liberty.  In 
these  demonstrations  many  lives  were  lost.  The  houses  of  crown-officers 
were  attacked,  and  even  the  palace  of  Wliitcliall,  the  residence  of  the  king, 
was  seriously  menaced  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  shouting,  "  Wilkes 
and  Liberty."  The  populace  were  restrained  from  violence,  and  possibly 
from  the  murder  of  the  king,  by  the  interference  of  the  Royal  Guards.  To 
this  political  agitation  was  added  that  which  was  caused  by  the  distress,  real 
and  prospective,  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England,  created 
by  the  non-importation  leagues  in  operation  in  America.  These  causes 
combined  pressed  the   English  people,  at  that  time,  to  the  verge  of  revolu- 
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tion.  The/  were  taught  by  current  events  to  regard  their  king  as  a  foe  to 
popular  liberty,  and  a  willing  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and 
attachment  to  the  crown  was  greatly  weakened. 

Hillsborough's  Circular  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  the  Americans 
except  to  stimulate  them  to  more  determined  resistance.  The  repeal  of 
some  of  the  obnoxious  acts  would  be  a  partial  relief  from  taxation  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  retained,  the  principle  involved  remained  the 
same.  While  a  tax  for  revenue  in  the  smallest  degree  was  imposed  upon 
the  Americans,  their  real  grievance  was  not  redressed,  and  they  stood  firm 
in  their  attitude  of  resistance.  They  worked  the  engine  of  non-importation 
with  great  vigor.  The  exports  from  England  to  America  which,  in  1768, 
had  amounted  to  almost  $12,000,000  (of  which  amount  tea  represented 
$660,000),  in  1769  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  $8,000,000,  the  tea  being 
only  $220,000.  Pownal,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bernard  as  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  showed,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  new  taxes  for  the  first  year  had  been  less  than  $80,000,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  new  custom-house  arrangements  had  reduced  the  net 
profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  $1,475,  while  the  extra- 
ordinary military  expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to 
$850,000.  Yet  the  stubborn  king  and  his  pliant  minister  insisted  upon 
retaining  the  duty  on  tea,  to  save  the  royal  prerogative,  and  keeping  up  an 
expensive  military  establishment  to  enforce  its  collection !  Samuel  Adams 
was  doubtless  right  when  he  publicly  declared,  on  the  arrival  of  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act :  "  The  conduct  of  England  is  permitted  and  ordained  by 
the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  for  hastening  the  independence 
of  these  colonies." 

The  die  was  now  cast.  The  Americans  almost  despaired  of  having  their 
grievances  redressed  by  the  oppressor.  Opposition  to  taxation  without 
representation  was  the  prevailing  rule  in  all  the  colonies.  In  Boston  the 
people  endured  the  presence  of  soldiers,  with  whom  almost  daily  irritating 
collisions  took  place.  In  New  York,  late  in  1769,  there  was  much  political 
excitement  growing  out  of  an  indirect  method  of  cheating  the  people  into 
a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  proposed  by  a  desperate 
tory  coalition.  It  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit,  on  the  security  of  the 
province,  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  government.  It  was 
none  other  than  a  proposition  for  a  monster  bank,  without  checks,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  profits  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  keeping  troops 
in  the  province.  It  was  also  a  game  for  political  power  which  menaced 
the  liberties  of  the   people.     When  an  act  for  this  purpose  was  before  the 
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Assembly,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  raised  a  cry  of  alarm.  Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  i6th  of  December,  1769,  a  hand-bill  was  found  widely 
distributed  over  the  city  of  New  York,  addressed,  in  large  letters,  "  To  the 
Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Colony  of  New  York"  and  was  signed, 
"  A  Son  of  Liberty.'"  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  as  a  deception  cover- 
ing wickedness ;  declared  that  evidently  the  proposition  to  grant  supplies  to 
the  troops  unqualifiedly  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  exact  such 
subsidies,   and   a  virtual   approval   of  all  the    revenue   acts;    and   that   the 
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scheme  was  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  colonies.  It  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  patriotic  attitude  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  their  example.  It  hinted  at  a  corrupt  coa- 
lition between  the  acting-governor  (Colden)  and  the  head  of  a  powerful 
family  (De  Lancey),  and  called  upon  the  Assembly  to  repudiate  the  act  con- 
cocted by  this  combination.  It  closed  with  a  summons  of  the  inhabitants 
to  a  meeting  in  The  Fields  the  next  day,  to  express  their  views  and  to 
instruct  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly  to  oppose  the  measure ;  and 
in  case  they  should  refuse,  to  send  notice  thereof  to  every  Assembly  in 
America,  and  to  publish  their  names  to  the  world. 

Not  less  than  fourteen  hundred  people  assembled  around  the  Liberty- 
Pole,  on  Monday,  where  they  were  harangued  by  John  Lamb,  an  active  Son 
of  Liberty  and  afterward  an  efficient  artillery  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army.  He  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  a  prosperous  merchant,  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  vigorous  writer.  He  swayed  the  multitude  on  that  occa- 
sion by  his  eloquence  and  logic  ;  and  by  unanimous  vote  they  condemned 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  in   passing  obnoxious  bills.     Their  sentiments 
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were  embodied  in  a  communication  to  that  House,  which  was  borne  by  a 
committee  of  seven  leading  Sons  of  Liberty,  namely:  Isaac  Sears,  Caspar 
Wistar,  Alexander  McDougall,  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  Samuel  Broome,  Erasmus 
Williams,  and  James  Varick. 

The  leaven  of  toryism  then  permeated  the  New  York  Assembly.     When 
the  obnoxious  hand-bill  was  read  by  the  Speaker,   Mr.   De  Lancey  moved 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken  "  whether  the  said  paper  was 
not  an  infamous  and  scandalous  libel."     When  the  vote  was  taken,  twenty 
of  the  pliant  Assembly  voted  that  it  was  so,  and  only  one  member  voted 
No.     That  member  was  Philip  Schuyler.     He  boldly  faced  the  rising  storm, 
and  by  his  solitary  vote  rebuked,  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  the  cowardice 
of  those  of  his  compeers  who  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
former  trials.     The  Assembly  then  set  about  ferreting  out  the  author  of  the 
hand-bill.     They  authorized  the  lieutenant  governor  to  offer  a  reward  of  $500 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offender.     Lamb  was  cited  before  the  House,  but 
was  soon  discharged.     The  printer  of  the  hand-bill,  when  discovered,  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  when  the  frightened  man  gave  the  name  of  Alexander 
McDougall   as   the   author.     He  was   the  son  of  a   Scotchman    from   the 
Hebrides,  a  sailor,  an  ardent  Son  of  Liberty,  and  afterward  a  major-general 
in  the  Continental  Army.     He  was  taken  before  the  House,  where  he  would 
make  no  acknowledgment  and  refused  to  give  bail.     He  was  indicted  for 
libel  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  fourteen  weeks  until  arraigned 
for  trial,  when  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  gave  bail.     On  that  occasion   "  he 
spoke  with  vast  propriety,"  William   Smith  wrote  to  Schuyler,  "  and  awed 
and  astonished  many  who  wish  him  ill,  and  added,  I  believe,  to  the  number 
of  his  friends."     Several  months  afterward  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
House,  when  he  was  defended  by  George  Clinton,  an  active  member  of  that 
body,  who  became  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.     To  the 
question  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the   hand-bill   signed  "  A  Son  of 
Liberty,"  McDougall  replied,  "That  as  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Assembly 
had  declared  the  paper  a  libel,  he  could  not  answer ;  that  as  he  was  under 
prosecution  in  the  Supreme  Court,  he  conceived  it  would  be  an  infraction 
of  justice  to  punish  twice  for  one  offence ;  but  that  he  would  not  deny  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  punish  for  a  breach  of  privilege  when  no  cogni- 
zance was  taken  of  it,  in  another  court."     His  answer  was  declared  to  be  a 
contempt,  and  he  was  again  imprisoned.     In  February,  1 771,  he  was  released 
and  was  never   afterward    molested.     "  I   rejoice,"    said   McDougall,   when 
ordered  to  prison,  "  that  I  am  the  first  to  suffer  for  liberty  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  glorious  struggle." 

McDougall  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.     "The  imprisoned  sailor,'    says 
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John  C.  Hamilton,  in  his  biography  of  his  father,  General  Alexander 
Hamilton,  "  was  deemed  the  true  type  of  imprisoned  commerce.  To  soften 
the  rigors  of  his  confinement,  to  evince  the  detestation  of  its  authors,  and 
in  his  person  to  plead  the  public  wrongs,  became  a  duty  of  patriotism.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  his  health  was  drank  with 
honors,  and  the  meeting,  in  procession,  visited  him  in  prison.  Ladies  of 
distinction  daily  thronged  there.  Popular  songs  were  written,  and  sung 
under  his  prison  bars,  and  emblematic  swords  were  worn.  His  name  was 
upon  every  lip.  The  character  of  each  individual  conspicuous  in  the  great 
controversy  became  a  subject  of  comment ;  and  the  applause  which  followed 
the  name  of  Schuyler,  gave  a  new  value  to  the  popularity  his  firmness  had 
acquired." 

McDougall  was  emphatically  a  "  man  of  the  people."  He  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  those  classes  in  society — the  working  men  and  women — 
who  are  generally  weak  in  social  and  political  influence  where,  as  then  in 
New  York,  an  aristocratic  class  bears  rule,  because  of  their  inability  to  make 
their  voices  heard  by  those  in  authority.  Without  any  of  the  spirit  of  a 
demagogue,  he  was  a  popular  leader,  because  the  people  saw  that  his  whole 
soul  was  enlisted  in  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  like  every  really  earnest 
m.an,  the  utterances  of  his  convictions  carried  with  them  great  weight.  He 
was  a  true  type  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  common  people  " — the 
great  mass  of  citizens  who  carry  on  the  chief  industries  of  a  country — its 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  arts. 
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T  the  beginning  of  1770,  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  was  a  chief  topic  for  discussion  and  speculation 
in  European  court-circles.  The  French  were  watching  the  course 
of  events  with  intense  interest.  Du  Chatelet,  in  London,  was  keeping 
Choiseul  well  informed  of  every  political  movement  bearing  upon  American 
affairs ;  and  the  sentiment  of  wise  men  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
middling-classes  of  Great  Britain,  was  rapidly  drifting  in  favor  of  the  really 
persecuted  colonists.  The  British  cabinet  had  not  been  in  perfect  unity  for 
some  time  on  the  American  question,  and  had  just  been  recast.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  at  whom  "Junius"  was  then  hurling  his  keenest  shafts,  had 
retired  from  the  premiership,  and  Lord  North  had  become  prime  minister 
of  England,  with  a  good  working  majorit)'  in  Parliament.  The  Opposition 
in  Parliament  were  bold,  bitter,  and  defiant.  Sir  George  Saville,  in  debate, 
charged  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  when  a  ministerial  member  said :  "  In  times  of  less  licentiousness, 
members  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  words  of  less  offence."  Saville 
instantly  replied :' "The  mean  consideration  of  my  own  safety  shall  never 
be  put  in  the  balance  against  my  duty  to  my  constituents.  I  will  own  no 
superior  but  the  laws;  nor  bend  the  knee  to  any  but  to  Him  who  made 
me."  Lord  North  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  popular  will  behind  these 
brave  words,  and  bore  the  reproach  quietly.  By  adroit  management  he 
stilled  the  rising  tempest  of  indignation  that  was  agitating  the  majority. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  Chatham,  whose  voice  had  been  silent  a  long  time, 
spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  being  just  toward  the  Americans.  "  Let  us  save 
the  constitution,  dangerously  invaded  at  home,"  he  said  ;  "  and  let  us  extend 
its  benefits  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire.     Let  slavery  exist  no- 
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where  among  us ;  for  whether  it  be  in  America,  or  in  Ireland,  or  here 
at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads  by  contact,  and  soon 
reaches  from  the  extremity  to  the  heart."  These  words  from  both  houses 
of  Parliament  went  over  the  sea  as  pledges  of  hope  for  the  Americans,  for 
lately  they  had  received  only  frowns  from  the  national  legislature.  The 
colonists  were  irritated  but  calm,  because  they  were  conscious  of  their 
innate  strength  and  the  righteousness  of  their  cause.  Their  just  anger  was 
controlled  by  wise  judgment  and  marvellous  sagacity.  The  bond  of  their 
union  was  growing  stronger  every  hour  because  of  common  danger. 

Boston  was  then  the  focus  of  rebellious  thought  and  action  in  America. 
Samuel  Adams  and  his  compatriots  were  longing  for  independence,  and 
boldly  prophesying  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  in  America ;  but  his  brave  and 
fiery  coadjutor,  James  Otis,  had  lately  been  disabled  by  the  violence  of  a 
crown-officer,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Mr.  Robinson,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  had  misrepresented  Otis  in  England.  The 
latter  made  a  severe  attack  upon  Robinson  in  a  Boston  newspaper.  For 
this  the  commissioner  attempted  to  pull  Otis's  nose  in  a  coffee-house.  A 
fracas  ensued,  when  Otis  was  so  severely  beaten  that  he  never  fairly 
recovered.  His  brain  was  disturbed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  heavy 
cane.  His  great  usefulness  at  that  crisis  was  hopelessly  impaired.  John 
Adams,  in  his  diary  for  January,  1770,  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
patriot's  mental  condition :  "  Otis,"  he  wrote,  "  is  in  confusion  yet ;  he 
loses  himself;  he  rambles  and  wanders  like  a  ship  without  a  helm  ;  attempted 
to  tell  a  story  which  took  up  almost  all  the  evening;  the  story  may,  at  any 
time,  be  told  in  three  minutes  with  all  the  graces  it  is  capable  of,  but  he 
took  an  hour.  I  fear  he  is  not  in  his  perfect  mind.  The  nervous,  the  con- 
cise and  pithy  were  his  character  till  lately;  now  the  verbose,  the  round- 
about, and  rambling  and   long-winded In  one  word,  Otis  will 

spoil  the  club.  He  talks  so  much  and  takes  up  so  much  of  our  time,  and 
fills  it  with  trash,  obsceneness,  profaneness,  nonsense  and  distraction,  that 
we  have  none  left  for  rational  amusements  and  inquiries.  He  mentioned  his 
wife ;  said  she  was  a  good  wife,  too  good  for  him  ;  but  she  was  a  tory  [she 
had  married  her  daughter  to  a  British  officer],  a  high  tory;  she  gave  him 
such  curtain-lectures,  etc.  In  short,  I  never  saw  such  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, reverence,  contempt,  and  compassion,  all  at  once,  as  this.  I  fear,  I 
tremble,  I  mourn,  for  the  man  and  his  country;  many  others  mourn  over 
him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes."  Poor  Otis!  He  lived,  disabled,  until  the 
great  Revolution  (in  the  earlier  stages  of  which  he  had  borne  the  most  con- 
spicuous part)  was  almost  ended  in  the  independence  of  his  country.  Late 
in   May,  1782,  while  he  was   standing  in  the  door  of  a  friend  at  Andover 
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during  a  thunder-shower,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning — a 
method  of  dying  for  which  he  had  often  expressed  an  earnest  desire. 

The  troops  in  Boston  were  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  "  They  must 
be  removed  to  the  Castle,"  said  the  good  citizens.  "  They  shall  remain," 
said  the  crown-officers  ;  and  Hutchinson,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
Hillsborough,  prorogued  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  till  the  middle  of 
March,  while  some  of  them  were  on  their  way  from  a  distance  to  hold  a 
session  in  Boston.    This  arbitrary  act  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  people, 

and  stirred  the  ire  of  all  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  violations  of  the  non- 
importation agreement  by  a  few 
covetous  Boston  merchants,  who 
coalesced  with  the  crown-officers. 
Among  them  were  Hutchinson's 
sons,  who  were  his  agents.  They 
secretly  sold  tea.  A  meeting  of 
patriotic  merchants  was  held,  and 
in  a  body  they  went  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor's house  to  treat 
•with  his  sons,  who  had  violated 
the  agreement.  He  treated  them 
as  incipient  insurgents,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  enter.  He 
sent  the  sheriff  into  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  merchants  to  order 
them  to  disperse.  The  troops 
were  furnished  with  ball-car- 
tridges, and  Colonel  Dalrymple 
was  ready  to  shed  blood  in  de- 
fence of  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  meeting  sent  a  respectful 
letter  to  the  governor,  written  by  John  Hancock,  telling  him  plainly  that 
their  assemblage  was  lawful,  and  they  should  not  disperse.  Hutchinson, 
made  wiser  by  past  experience  with  an  exasperated  people,  submitted  to 
circumstances,  and  was  quiet. 

Meanwhile  the  insolence  and  aggressive  acts  of  the  soldiery  in  New 
York  had  aroused  the  people  there  to  resistance.  Although  it  was  winter, 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  frequently  gathered  around  the  Liberty-Pole,  which 
had  stood  defiantly  since  it  was  iron-bound  in  1767.     At  midnight  in  Jan- 
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uary  (1770),  some  armed  men  went  stealthily  from  the  barracks  with  chisels 
and  axes,  cut  down  the  pole,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  piled  the  fragments  in 
front  of  Montague's,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  perpe- 
trators of  the  act  were  discovered  at  dawn.  The  bell  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
in  Beekman  street,  was  rung  as  if  there  were  a  great  conflagration,  and  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  17th  of  January,  full  three  thousand  people  stood 
around  the  stump  of  the  consecrated  pole.  By  resolutions  they  declared 
their  rights,  and  contempt  of  the  soldiers  as  enemies  to  the  Constitution. 
The  soldiers  posted  an  insulting  placard  about  the  town.  For  about  three 
days  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.  In  affrays  with  the  citizens, 
the  soldiers  were  generally  defeated,  and  on  one  occasion  several  of  them 
were  disarmed.  Quiet  was  restored  at  length.  The  people  erected  another 
Liberty-Pole  upon  private  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  upon  Broad- 
way, near  the  present  Warren  street ;  and  not  long  afterward  the  soldiers 
departed  for  Boston,  where  bloodshed  had  occurred. 

In  spite  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  citizens,  four  or  five  Boston 
merchants  continued  to  import  and  sell  tea,  the  specially  proscribed  article. 
The  women  of  Boston  protested  against  this  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge. 
The  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed  their  names  to  a  league, 
binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  revenue  act  was  repealed. 
Three  days  afterward  the  maidens  of  Boston  were  gathered  in  convention 
in  the  home  of  an  opulent  merchant,  and  there  signed  their  names  to  the 
following  pledge  :  "  We,  the  daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have  and  do 
now  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  that  principally  regard  their  pos- 
terity— as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying  ourselves  the 
drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive 
a  whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life." 

The  recusant  merchants  were  unmoved,  and  Theophilus  Lillie  announced 
his  intention  to  import  and  sell  tea  in  spite  of  public  opinion.  That  opinion 
soon  appeared  embodied  in  a  little  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  half-grown 
boys,  who  set  up  a  wooden  post  in  front  of  Lillie's  store,  with  a  rudely 
carved  head  upon  it,  and  a  hand  pointing  to  the  merchant's  door  as  a  place 
to  be  avoided.  Lillie  was  exasperated,  but  dared  not  interfere.  A  neigh- 
boring merchant  of  his  stripe,  named  Richardson,  a  rough,  stout  man,  having 
more  courage,  tried  to  get  a  farmer,  who  was  passing  in  his  cart,  to  knock 
down  the  post  with  his  hub.  The  man  was  a  patriot  and  refused,  when 
Richardson  rushed  out  and  attempted  to  pull  it  down  with  his  own  hands. 
He  was  pelted  with  dirt  and  stones.  In  violent  anger,  he  came  out  of 
Lillie's  house,  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  mob,  with  a  shot- 
gun, and  discharged  its  contents,  without  aim,  into  the  little  mob.  A  lad 
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named  Samuel  Gore  was  slightly  wounded,  and  another,  named  Christopher 
Snyder,  was  killed.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  German  widow.  The  mob 
seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  and  hurried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
the  citizens  speedily  assembled  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred. 
Richardson  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  but  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  refused  to  sign  the  death-warrant.  After  he  had  lain  in  prison 
two  years,  the  king  pardoned  the  offender. 

The   murder   of  Snyder  produced   a   profound   sensation   in   the   pubhc 
mind  throughout  the  colonies,  as  a  prophecy  of  coming  war.     In  Boston  his 
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funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  pageant.  His  coffin  was  covered 
with  inscriptions.  One  of  these  was :  "  Innocence  itself  is  not  safe."  It 
was  borne  to  Liberty  Tree,  where  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  of  every 
class  assembled,  and  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that  procession 
nearly  five  hundred  children  took  part.  The  pall  was  carried  by  six  of  the 
victim's  school-mates.  Relatives  and  friends  and  almost  fifteen  hundred 
citizens  followed.  The  bells  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighboring  towns  tolled 
while  the  procession  was  moving;  and  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  lips 
of  grave   speakers   in  the    pulpit  and   on   the  rostrum,   little   Christopher 
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Snyder  was  spoken  of  as  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America. 
Dalrymple  and  his  vicious  Twenty-ninth  regiment  were  impatient  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  popular  demonstration.  He  wanted  to  be  set  at  mur- 
derous work  among  the  Bostonians,  whom  he  thoroughly  hated,  but  was 
restrained  by  the  civil  magistrates. 

This  event  was  a  forerunner  of  a  more  serious  one  a  few  days  after- 
ward.  John  Gray  had  an  extensive  rope-walk  in  Boston,  where  a  number 
of  patriotic  men  were  employed.  They  often  bandied  coarse  taunts  with 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed  by.  On  Friday,  the  2d  of  March  (1770),  a  soldier 
who  applied  for  work  at  the  rope-walk  was  rudely  ordered  away.  He  chal- 
lenged the  men  to  a  boxing-match,  when  he  was  severely  beaten.  Full  of 
wrath  he  hastened  to  the  barracks,  and  soon  returned  with  several  com- 
panions, when  they  beat  the  rope-makers  and  chased  them  through  the 
streets.  The  citizens  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rope-makers,  and 
many  of  them  assembled  in  the  afternoon  with  a  determination  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  workmen.  Mr.  Gray  and  the  military  authorities  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  any  further  disturbance  then.  But  vengeance  only 
slumbered.  It  was  resolved,  by  some  of  the  more  excitable  of  the  inhab- 
itants, to  renew  the  contest ;  and  at  the  barracks  the  soldiers  inflamed  each 
other's  passions,  and  prepared  bludgeons.  They  warned  their  particular 
friends  in  the  city  not  to  be  abroad  on  Monday  night,  for  there  would  be 
serious  trouble. 

Fresh  wet  snow  had  fallen,  and  on  Monday  evening,  the  5th  of  March, 
frost  had  covered  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  coat  of  ice.  The  moon  was  in 
its  first  quarter  and  shed  a  pale  light  over  the  town,  when,  at  twilight,  both 
citizens  and  soldiers  began  to  assemble  in  the  streets.  By  seven  o'clock 
full  seven  hundred  persons,  armed  with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  were  on 
King  (now  State)  street,  and,  provoked  by  the  insolence  and  brutality  of 
the  lawless  soldiery,  shouted:  "  Let  us  drive  out  these  rascals!  They  have 
no  business  here— drive  them  out !  "  At  the  same  time  parties  of  soldiers 
(whom  Dalrymple  had  doubtless  released  from  the  barracks  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  the  people  to  commit  some  act  of  violence,  and  so  give  an 
excuse  for  letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war)  were  going  about  the  streets  boast- 
ing of  their  valor,  insulting  citizens  with  coarse  words,  and  striking  many 
of  them  with  sticks  and  sheathed  swords.  Meanwhile  the  populace  in  the 
street  were  increasing  in  numbers  ever>'  moment,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  they  attacked  some  soldiers  in  Dock  Square,  and  shouted : 
"  Town-born,  turn  out !  Down  with  the  bloody-backs !  "  They  tore  up  the 
stalls  of  a  market,  and  used  the  timber  for  bludgeons.  The  soldiers  scattered 
and  ran  about  the  streets,  knocking  people  down  and  raising  the  fearful  cry 
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of  Fire  t  At  the  barracks  on  Brattle  street,  a  subaltern  at  the  gate  cried 
out,  as  the  populace  gathered  there,  "  Turn  out !  I  will  stand  by  you  ; 
knock  them  down  !  kill  them !  run  your  bayonets  through  them !  "  The 
soldiers  rushed  out,  and,  leveling  their  muskets,  threatened  to  make  a  lane 
paved  with  dead  men  through  the  crowd.  Just  then  an  officer  was  crossing 
the  street,  when  a  barber's  boy  cried  out:  "There  goes  a  mean  fellow,  who 
will  not  pay  my  master  for  shaving  him."  A  sentinel  standing  near  the 
corner  of  the  Custom-house  ran  out  and  knocked  the  boy  down  with  his 
musket. 

The  cry  of  fire  and  the  riotous  behavior  of  the  soldiers  caused  an  alarm- 
bell  to  be  rung.  The  whole  city  was  aroused.  Many  men  came  out  with 
canes  and  clubs  for  self-defence,  to  learn  the  occasion  of  the  uproar.  Many 
of  the  more  excitable  citizens  formed  a  mob.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens 
present  tried  to  persuade  them  to  disperse,  and  had  in  a  degree  gained  their 
respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  covered  with  a  long  scarlet  cloak  and 
wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  began  a  violent 
harangue  against  the  government  officers  and  the  troops.  He  concluded  his 
inflammatory  speecn  ■oy  boldly  shouting :  "  To  the  main-guard  !  to  the  main- 
guard  1  There  is  the  nest!"  It  is  believed  that  the  orator  in  the  scarlet 
cloak  was  Samuel  Adams. 

The  populace  immediately  echoed  the  shout — "To  the  main-guard!" 
with  fearful  vehemence,  and  separating  into  three  ranks,  took  different 
routes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main-guard.  While  one  division  was 
passing  the  Custom-house,  the  barber's  boy  cried  out:  "There's  the  scoun- 
drel who  knocked  me  down  !  "  A  score  of  voices  shouted,  "  Let  us  knock 
him  down !  Down  with  the  bloody-backs !  Kill  him !  kill  him ! "  The 
crowd  instantly  began  pelting  him  with  snow-balls  and  bits  of  ice,  and 
pressed  toward  him.  He  raised  his  musket  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  it  missed  fire,  when  the  crowd  tried  to  seize  him.  He  ran  up 
the  Custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  enter  the  building,  he  called  to  the 
main-guard  for  help.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day,  sent  eight 
men,  with  unloaded  muskets  but  with  ball-cartridges  in  their  cartouch  boxes, 
to  help  their  beleaguered  comrade.  At  that  moment  the  stout  Boston 
bookseller,  Henry  Knox  (who  married  the  daughter  of  General  Gage's  secre- 
tary and  was  a  major-general  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution), 
holding  Preston  by  the  coat,  begged  him  to  call  the  soldiers  back.  "  If 
they  fire,"  said  Knox,  "your  life  must  answer  for  the  consequences."  Pres- 
ton nervously  answered :  "  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  and  followed  his  men. 

When  this  detachment  approached,  they,  too,  were  pelted  with  snow- 
balls and  ice ;  and  Crispus  Attucks,  a  brawny  Indian  from  Nantucket,  at 
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the  head  of  some  sailors,  like  himself  (who  had  led  the  mob  in  the  attack  on 
the  soldiers  in  Dock  Square),  gave  a  loud  war-hoop  and  shouted:  "Let 
us  fall  upon  the  nest !  the  main-guard  !  the  main-guard  I  "  The  soldiers 
instantly  loaded  their  guns.  Then  some  of  the  multitude  pressed  on  them 
with  clubs,  struck  their  muskets  and  cried  out,  "You  are  cowardly  rascals  for 
bringing  arms  against  naked  men."     Attuck  shouted:  "You  dare  not  fire!" 
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and  called  upon  the  mob  behind  him :  "  Come  on  !  don't  be  afraid  !  They 
daren't  fire  !  Knock  them  down  !  Kill  'em  !  "  Captain  Preston  came  up 
at  that  moment  and  tried  to  appease  the  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  head  with  a  club,  which  Preston  parried  with  his  arm.  It  fell  upon 
the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers  and  knocked  it  to  the  ground.  Attucks 
seized  the  bayonet,  and  a  struggle  between  the  Indian  and  the  soldier  for 
the  possession  of  the  gun  ensued.  Voices  behind  Preston  cried  out,  "  Why 
don't  you  fire!  why  don't  you  fire?"     The  struggling  soldier  hearing  the 
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word  fire,  just  as  he  gained  possession  of  his  musket,  drew  up  his  piece  and 
shot  Attucks  dead.  Five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intervals,  without 
being  restrained  by  Preston.  Three  of  the  populace  were  killed,  five  were 
severely  wounded  (two  of  them  mortally),  and  three  were  slightly  hurt.  Of 
the  eleven,  only  one  (Attucks)  had  actually  taken  part  in  the  disturbance. 
The  crowd  dispersed  ;  and  when  citizens  came  to  pick  up  the  dead,  the 
infuriated  soldiers  would  have  shot  them,  if  the  captain  had  not  restrained 
them. 

News  of  the  tragedy  spread  over  the  town  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  now 
near  midnight.  There  was  a  light  in  every  house,  for  few  besides  children 
had  retired  on  that  fearful  night  in  Boston.  The  alarm-bells  were  rung. 
Drums  beat  to  arms.  A  cry  went  through  the  streets — "The  soldiers  are 
murdering  the  people!  To  arms!  to  arms!  Turn  out  with  your  guns!" 
Preston  also  ordered  his  drums  to  beat  to  arms.  Colonel  Dairy m pie,  with 
the  lieutenant-governor,  were  soon  on  the  spot  and  promised  the  orderly 
citizens,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  dispersed  mob,  that  justice  should 
be  vindicated  in  the  morning.  Order  was  restored,  and  before  the  dawn  the 
streets  of  Boston  were  quiet.  Meanwhile  Preston  had  been  arrested  and 
put  into  prison;  and  the  next  morning  the  eight  soldiers  were  committed — 
all  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder. 

Such  is  the  sad  story  of  the  famous  "  Boston  Massacre,"  gleaned  from 
the  conflicting  evidence  of  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and  his  men, 
and  of  contemporary  writers.  The  5th  of  March  was  celebrated  as  a  solemn 
anniversary  in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  until  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  became  a  national  holiday.  The  killing  of  citizens  was  un- 
doubtedly a  massacre,  for  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  soldiers  created 
the  mob.  Their  offensive  acts  on  that  night  were  undoubtedly  approved 
by  Dalrymple,  their  commander.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  them  in  the 
barracks  at  a  time  of  popular  excitement  only,  not  an  insurrection.  He 
must  have  foreseen  the  result  of  their  doings,  and  hoped  for  an  excuse  to 
"  begin  work  in  Boston,"  as  he  had  said  before.  Such  is  the  verdict  of 
history  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century. 

The  event  produced  a  profound  impression  everywhere.  The  cause  of 
Boston  became  the  cause  of  the  continent.  The  story,  embellished  in  its 
course  from  lip  to  lip,  became  a  tale  of  horrors  that  stirred  the  blood  of 
patriots  everywhere.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  Some 
were  disposed  to  consider  the  events  on  that  night  as  forming  the  principal 
cause  of  the  Revolution  which  soon  afterward  broke  out.  John  Adams  said 
long  years  afterward  :  "  On  that  night  the  foundation  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  laid;"  and  Daniel  Webster,  when  speaking  of  the  event,  said; 
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"  From  that  moment  we  may  date  the  severance  of  the  British  empire." 
The  "  foundation  for  the  independence  of  America  "  was  laid  long  before, 
when  the  early  colonists  began  to  yearn  for  the  privileges  of  local  self- 
government ;  and  the  "severance  of  the  British  empire"  was  decreed  when 
Andros  was  driven  from  New  England. 

On  the  morning  after  the  massacre,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  in  great 
numbers  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  lieutenant-governor  convened  his  council, 
and  that  afternoon  a  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  South  Meeting-house 
(yet  standing),  then  the  largest  building  in  the  city.  The  people  there 
resolved  "  that  nothing  could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  car- 
nage, but  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  A  committee  of  fifteen, 
with  Samuel  Adams  as  their  chairman,  were  sent  the  next  morning,  with 
that  resolution,  to  Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple.  "  The  people,"  said  Royal 
Tyler,  one  of  the  committee,  "are  determined  to  remove  the  troops  out  of 
the  town  by  force,  if  they  will  not  go  voluntarily.  They  are  not  such  people 
as  formerly  pulled  down  your  house,  that  conduct  these  measures,  but  men 
of  estates — men  of  religion.  The  people  will  come  in  to  us  from  all  the 
neighboring  towns ;  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  men  at  our  backs,  and  your 
troops  will  probably  be  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or 
what  it  may."  Hutchinson  replied  :  "  An  attack  on  the  king's  troops  would 
be  high-treason,  and  every  man  concerned  in  it  would  forfeit  his  life  and 
estate."  The  committee  renewed  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  troops. 
The  officials  would  only  promise  to  send  one  regiment  away.  This  unsatis- 
factory answer  the  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  town-meeting  that 
afternoon,  when  it  was  immediately  resolved  that  it  was  "  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  the  reply  made  to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants, 
presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  that 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all 
the  troops."  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  William  Molineux,  William 
Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw  and  Samuel  Pemberton  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
Adams  presented  the  resolutions.  Again  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
colonel  temporized.  Hutchinson  said  he  had  no  power  to  remove  the 
troops.  Adams  proved  that  he  had,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Still 
the  crown-officers  hesitated.  Adams  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  more 
trifling  with  the  will  of  the  people.  Stretching  forth  his  hand  toward  Hutch- 
inson, and  in  a  voice  not  loud  but  clear,  he  said :  "  If  you  have  power  to 
remove  one  regiment,  you  have  power  to  remove  both.  It  is  at  your  peril  if 
you  do  not.  The  meeting  is  composed  of  three  thousand  people.  They 
are  become  very  impatient.     A  thousand  men  are  already  arrived  from  the 
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neighborhood,  and  the  country  is  in  general  motion.     Night  is  approaching; 
an  immediate  answer  is  expected." 

This  was  the  voice  of  the  province — of  the  continent — and  the  crown- 
officers  knew  it.  Fear  of  the  angry  people  and  dread  of  the  frowns  of  the 
ministry  agitated  them  with  conflicting  emotions.  Hutchinson  grew  pale ; 
his  knees  trembled,  and  Adams  afterward  said,  "  I  enjoyed  the  sight."  The 
heutenant-governor's  council  had  unanimously  recommended  the  removal 
of  the  troops ;  the  people  demanded  it,  and  after  conferring  together  in  a 
whisper,  Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  agreed  to  send  the  troops  to  Castle 
William.  The  committee  returned  to  the  meeting  with  the  good  news,  and 
the  Old  South  Meeting-house  rang  with  acclamations  of  joy.  The  humbled 
troops  were  speedily  sent  out  of  the  town.  It  was  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
people  and  the  rights  of  man.  These  troops  had  been  sent  to  overawe  the 
people ;  the  people  had  overawed  the  troops.  The  inhabitants  kept  a  strict 
guard  over  the  prisoners  and  a  vigilant  oversight  of  the  troops  while  they 
remained,  "  many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  appearing  as  common  sol- 
diers "  in  this  duty. 

The  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March. 
It  was  made  an  occasion  of  a  great  popular  demonstration.  Four  hearses 
that  bore  the  bodies  of  Crispus  Attucks,  Sam.uel  Maverick,  Samuel  Gray  and 
James  Caldwell,  who  were  murdered  on  the  5th,  met  at  the  spot,  in  King 
street,  where  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  Thence  they  moved  to  the  Middle 
Burial-ground,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  on  foot ;  and  then  by  a  long  line  of  carriages  "  of  the  gentry 
of  the  town,"  who  occupied  them.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  one  vault. 
The  newspapers  of  the  country  were  shrouded  in  broad  black  lines.  The 
Boston  Gazette,  printed  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  March,  was  heavily  striped 
with  black  lines,  and  contained  pictures  of  four  coffins,  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  slain  and  the  skull  and  cross-bones.  Long  afterward  John  Adams 
wrote:  "  Not  the  battle  of  Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill,  not  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  or  Cornwallis,  were  more  important  events  in  American  history 
than  the  battle  of  King  street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  The  death  of 
four  or  five  persons,  the  most  obscure  and  inconsiderable  that  could  have 
been  found  upon  the  continent,  has  never  yet  been  forgiven  in  any  part  of 
America." 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  public  excitement  had  sub- 
sided. Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers  were  tried  for  murder  before  a  court 
in  Boston.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  John  Adams  were  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oners. They  were  known  as  ardent  patriots,  yet  their  acceptance  of  the 
task  of  defending  these  prisoners   offended  many  of  their  compatriots,  and 
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severely  tried  the  strength  of  their  popularity.  They  entered  upon  their 
duties  as  counsellors  with  humane  motives,  and  they  discharged  them  with 
fidelity  to  their  clients,  the  law,  and  the  testimony.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
afterward  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  the  counsel  for 
the  crown.  Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  declared  not  guilty  by  a 
Boston  jury.  The  other  two — the  soldier  who  killed  Attucks,  and  another 
who  shot  Maverick — were  convicted  of  manslaughter  only,  and  for  that 
offence  they  were  each  branded  in  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron,  in  open  court, 
and  discharged. 

This  trial  was  another  triumph  for  the  Americans.  The  advocates  in 
Parliament  for  the  revival  of  the  long-slumbering  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  providing  for  the  trial  in  England  of  persons  accused  of  crimes  in 
the  colonies,  gave  as  a  reason  for  such  revival,  that  American  juries  could 
not  be  trusted  in  the  case  of  a  crown-ofificer  being  on  trial.  This  verdict  of 
a  Boston  jury,  under  the  circumstances,  set  that  slander  at  rest  forever,  and 
amazed  the  judges  of  the  English  courts.  The  jury  had  simply  triumphed 
over  prejudice  and  strong  emotion,  and  given  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  perceptions  of  truth. 

On  the  evening  when  the  Boston  massacre  occurred.  Lord  North  asked 
leave  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  the 
duties  on  certain  articles  mentioned  in  Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining 
a  duty  of  three  per  cent  on  tea.  This  was  a  small  tax — a  very  small  burden 
— a  mere  "  pepper-corn  rent,"  avowedly  to  save  the  national  honor.  The 
proposition  found  very  little  favor  from  either  party.  The  friends  of  the 
Americans  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  whole  revenue  act ;  the  friends  of  the 
crown  regarded  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  useless,  for  they  began  to  compre- 
hend the  deep-seated  principle  on  which  the  Americans  had  planted  them- 
selves. Lord  North,  in  his  heart,  wished  to  have  a  full  repeal,  and  thereby 
insure  a  full  reconciliation  ;  but  the  stubborn  king  would  not  relinquish  an 
iota  of  his  prerogative  on  compulsion,  and  the  duty  on  tea  was  retained  by 
the  votes  of  a  small  majority  in  Parliament.  The  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  12th  of  April.  The  monarch  had  already  received  intelligence 
of  the  massacre.  When  it  was  revealed  to  Parliament,  it  created  a  very 
great  sensation.  Had  that  body  received  the  news  sooner,  the  duty  on  tea 
would  not  have  been  retained. 

When  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  America,  the  colonists  saw  that  the 
contest  was  not  quite  over.  In  the  three  per  cent  duty  on  tea  lay  the  kernel 
of  future  oppressions — materials  for  chains  of  slavery.  But  the  people,  late 
in  1770,  began  to  relax  their  loyalty  to  the  non-importation  leagues.  The 
merchants  of  New  York  proposed  to  import  everything  but  tea.     "  Send  us 
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your  Liberty-Pole,  as  you  can  have  no  further  use  for  it,"  wrote  the  Phila- 
delphians.  The  letter  of  the  New  York  merchants  was  burnt  by  the 
students  at  Princeton,  with  James  Madison  at  their  head.  In  Boston  it  was 
torn  in  pieces,  and  in  other  colonies  it  was  read  with  indignation.  But 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  merchants  soon  acquiesced ;  and  before  the  close 
of  1770,  the  colonists  were  importing  everything  from  Great  Britain 
excepting  tea.  The  associations  had  exerted  salutary  influence  on  society 
in  America.  Many  extravagant  customs  had  been  abolished;  personal 
expenses  had  been  curtailed,  and  some  manufactures  had  been  encouraged. 
Home-made  articles  were  fashionable.  The  graduating  class  at  Cambridge 
took  their  degrees  in  home-spun  clothes  in  1770. 

The  spinning-wheel,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  colonies  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  early  in  the  last  century,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  time.  It  had  been  introduced  into  England  from  India  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  was  such  an  improvement  upon  the 
ancient  distaff  in  the  process  of  spinning,  that,  according  to  a  legend  that 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  a  special  gift  from  heaven. 
This  gift  the  patriotic  women  of  America  used  most  effectually  in  helping 
their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons  in  successful  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion. How  much  the  hearts,  heads  and  busy  fingers  of  the  women  of  the 
Revolution  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  the  great  result  may  never  be 
known.     The  service  was  very  great. 
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DURING  the  next  two  years  after  the  Boston  massacre,  the  colonists 
were  not  disturbed  by  any  obnoxious  legislation  by  Parliament. 
At  that  period  a  spirit  of  adventure  caused  many  persons  to  climb 
over  the  mountains  west  of  the  British-American  colonies  to  explore  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  to  penetrate 
the  dark  forests  in  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Washington  then  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  region  of 
West  Virginia  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  River.  Daniel  Boone  and  com- 
panions from  the  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers  were  traversing  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  and  preparing  the  way  for  settlements  there ;  and  James  Robert- 
son and  others  were  exploring  the  borders  of  the  sinuous  Cumberland,  and 
planting  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  bluffs  at  Nashville.  So  these  pio- 
neers were  revolutionizing  that  vast  and  rich  country  into  which  an  indus- 
trious population  soon  flowed,  pitched  their  tents,  and  made  permanent 
habitations. 

Robertson  had  come  from  the  discontented  regions  of  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Regulators  were  resisting  oppression  with  all  their  might.  For 
more  than  two  years  anarchy  prevailed  there.  Sheriffs  dared  not  exercise 
their  official  functions.  Judges  were  driven  from  the  bench,  and  general 
lawlessness  was  observed.  Governor  Tryon  met  this  state  of  things  as  a 
passionate  and  unwise  ruler  would.  Instead  of  being  just,  and  protecting 
the  flock  over  which  he  had  been  set  from  rapacious  wolves,  he  coalesced 
with  the  wolves  and  used  the  strong  arm  of  military  power  to  crush  rising 
and  righteous  rebellion.  Bad  men  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Regu- 
'itors  and  brought  discredit  upon  their  course,  but  a  wise  ruler  would  have 
discriminated  between  the  good  and  bad  of  his  opposers. 
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A  rumor  reached  the  governor  that  a  band  of  armed  Regulators  were  at 
Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville)  ready  to  march  upon  New  Berne  to  release 
Herman  Husbands,  who  had  been  temporarily  imprisoned.  Tryon  fortified 
his  palace  and  called  out  the  militia  of  the  several  adjoining  counties.  Hus- 
bands was  released  and  his  partisans  retired.  But  the  governor  went  ahead, 
and  made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  Regulators.  His  council 
authorized  him  to  march  into  the  rebellious  district  with  sufficient  troops  to 
restore  law  and  order.  With  three  hundred  militia  and  a  small  train  of  artil- 
lery, he  left  New  Berne  late  in  April  (1771),  and  early  in  May  encamped  on 
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the  Eno,  where  he  was  joined  by  reinforcements.  General  Hugh  Waddell 
had  been  directed  to  collect  the  forces  from  the  western  counties ;  and  at 
Salisbury,  where  he  rendezvoused  his  troops,  he  waited  for  powder  then  on 
its  way  from  Charleston.  Its  convoy  was  intercepted  in  Cabarras  county  by 
some  Regulators  with  blackened  faces,  and  routed,  and  the  powder  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Waddell  crossed  the  Yadkin  to  join  Tryon, 
where  he  received  a  message  from  the  Regidators  telling  him  to  halt  or 
retreat.  He  found  many  of  his  troops  wavering;  and  so  he  turned  about, 
and  re-crossed  the  Yadkin,  hotly  pursued  by  a  band  of  insurgents.  They 
captured  many  of  his  men,  but  the  general  escaped  to  Salisbury. 

When  Tryon  heard  of  these  disasters,  he  pressed  forward  toward  the 
Allamance  Creek,  to  confront  the  Regulators,  whom,  he  heard,  were  gather- 
ing in  force  on  the  Salisbury  road.  When  he  approached,  they  sent  to  him 
a  proposition   for  an   accommodation,  with  a  demand  for  an  answer  within 
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four  hours.  He  promised  a  reply  by  noon  the  next  day.  That  night  he 
treacherously  moved  forward,  crossed  the  Allamance  at  dawn,  and  moving 
stealthily  along  the  Salisbury  road,  formed  a  line  of  battle  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  before  he  was  discovered.  The  insur- 
gents seized  their  arms,  and  the  belligerents  confronted  each  other  with 
deadly  weapons.  A  parley  ensued.  An  ambassador  of  the  Regulators, 
named  Thompson,  who  was  sent  to  Tryon,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  He 
resented  the  perfidy,  and  in  bold  words  told  Tryon  some  unpleasant  truths. 
The  governor,  in  hot  anger,  snatched  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a  militiaman 
and  shot  Thompson  dead.  He  instantly  perceived  his  folly,  and  sent  out  a 
flag  of  truce.  The  Regulators  saw  Thompson  fall,  and  they  fired  on  the 
flag.  At  that  moment  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  a  staunch  patriot,  fearing 
bloodshed,  rode  along  the  lines  and  begged  the  Regulators  to  disperse. 
Tryon,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  wrath,  gave  the  fatal  word  "  Fire ! "  The 
militia  hesitated.  The  governor,  crazed  with  rage,  rose  in  his  stirrups 
and  shouted  "Fire!  fire  on  them  or  on  me!"  A  volley  of  musketry  and 
discharge  of  cannon  followed  this  order.  The  fire  was  returned.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  hot  fight.  Some  young  Regulators  rushed  forward  and 
seized  the  governor's  cannon,  but  did  not  know  how  to  use  them.  There 
was  no  acknowledged  leader  of  the  insurgents  excepting  Herman  Husbands, 
who,  when  the  firing  began,  declared  that  his  peace-principles  as  a  Quaker 
would  not  allow  him  to  fight,  and  he  rode  away.  He  was  not  seen  again  in 
that  region  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  that  conflict 
nine  of  the  militia  and  more  than  twenty  of  the  Regulators  were  killed,  and 
many  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  It  was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  for 
independence.  It  was  a  sort  of  civil  war,  for  it  was  fought  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina  between  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  The  Regulators  were 
defeated,  and  the  people  in  all  that  region — conscientious  people — were 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  restrained  their  patriotic 
action  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  earnestly  begun. 

The  victor  exercised  savage  cruelty  toward  his  prisoners,  showing  a  petty 
spite  which  was  disgraceful  to  a  soldier  and  a  man.  He  condemned  a  young 
carpenter  named  Few,  who  had  suffered  much  from  the  bad  conduct  of 
Fanning  (even  the  loss  of  a  maiden  to  whom  he  was  affianced),  to  be  hung 
on  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  caused  the  property  of  his  mother,  at 
Hillsborough,  to  be  destroyed.  Other  prisoners  were  marched  through  the 
country,  as  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  the  conqueror  marked  his  path 
by  conflagrations  and  destruction  of  growing  crops.  At  Hillsborough  six 
more  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged,  as  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  Among 
them  was  Captain   Messer,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  with  Few. 
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His  wife  hurried  to  Tryon,  with  their  little  son  ten  years  of  age,  and  pleaded 
for  her  husband's  life.  The  governor  spurned  her  rudely,  and  Messer  was 
led  out  to  be  executed.  The  boy  broke  away  from  his  mother,  who  lay 
weeping  on  the  ground,  and  going  to  the  governor  said  :  "  Sir,  hang  me, 
and   let   my  father  live."     "Who  told   you    to   say  that?  "   asked  Tryon, 
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•'  Nobody,"  replied  the  lad.  "Why  do  you  ask  that.  "  said  the  governor. 
"  Because  if  you  hang  my  father,"  said  the  boy,  "  my  mother  will  die  and 
the  little  children  will  perish."  Tryon's  heart  was  touched.  Messer  was 
offered  his  liberty  if  he  would  bring  Husbands  back.  He  consented,  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  kept  as  hostages.  Messer  returned  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  reported  that  he  overtook  Husbands  in  Virginia,  but  could 
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not  bring  him  back.  The  exasperated  governor  hung  Messer  at  Hills- 
borough, with  the  other  prisoners. 

The  movements  of  the  Regulators  was  a  powerful  beginning  of  that 
system  of  resistance  which  marked  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
impending  struggle.  It  lacked  the  lofty  moral  aspect  of  the  movements  in 
New  England.  The  North  Carolinians  were  resisting  actual  oppression,  in 
the  form  of  heavy  taxation  and  extortion  ;  the  New  Englanders  were  moved 
by  an  abstract  principle  of  justice  and  right.  The  three  per  cent,  a  pound 
duty  on  tea  had  no  effect  on  the  material  prosperity  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
it  represented  oppression  and  injustice,  and  they  resisted  its  collection. 

In  1772,  Parliament,  by  a  special  act  for  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
royal  governors  in  America,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  colonists.  It 
provided  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  and  judges  inde- 
pendent of  the  colonial  assemblies.  Hutchins,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1771,  was  delighted,  and  in  a  triumphant  tone 
he  assured  the  Assembly  that  henceforth  not  they,  but  the  crown,  would 
pay  his  salary.  They  knew  the  significance  of  the  act,  and  denounced  it  as 
a  violation  of  their  charter.  Other  assemblies  took  umbrage  likewise,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  a  bribe  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  royal  governors  to  the 
crown  in  a  warfare  upon  colonial  rights.  The  subject  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  a  town-meeting  in  Boston.  A  large  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  and  publish  a  statement  of  all  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
colonies.  This  was  done  in  an  address  prepared  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
Joseph  Warren,  in  which  the  scheme  for  establishing  Episcopacy  in  America 
was  also  condemned.  It  was  the  boldest  and  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  colonies  yet  put  forth,  and  it  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  committees  of  correspondence  in  every  town.  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  appointed  agent  for  Massachusetts  in  England,  in 
1 77 1,  published  it  there,  with  a  preface  written  by  himself.  It  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  Massachusetts  legislature  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  1773, 
Hutchinson  denounced  the  address  as  "  seditious  and  treasonable."  This 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  very  soon  afterward  an  event 
occurred  which  produced  great  exasperation  in  Massachusetts.  Letters  of 
Hutchinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver  and  others,  written  to  Mr.  Whate- 
ley,  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  the  government,  then  dead,  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin  by  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  procured  them  by  stratagem  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Whateley's 
brother.  In  these  letters,  the  popular  leaders  of  Massachusetts  were  vili- 
fied ;  the  liberal  clauses  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  were  condemned ;  the 
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punishment  of  the  Bostonians  by  restraints  upon  their  commercial  privileges 
was  recommended,  and  an  "  abridgment  of  what  are  called  English  liber- 
ties "  in  America,  by  coercive  measures,  was  strongly  urged.  Dr.  Franklin 
saw  in  these  letters  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  country  by  vipers 
in  her  bosom,  and  he  sent  them,  with  an  official  letter,  to  Thomas  Gushing, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  in  which  he  said  :  "  As  to  the 
writers,  when  I  find  them  bartering  away  the  liberties  of  their  native  country 
for  posts ;  negotiating  for  salaries  and  pensions  extorted  from  the  people, 
conscious  of  the  odium  there  might  be  attended  with  calling  for  troops  to 
protect  and  secure  them  ;  when  I  see  them  exciting  jealousies  in  the  crown, 
and  provoking  it  to  wrath  against  so  great  a  part  of  its  most  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  creating  enmities  between  the  different  countries  of  what  the  empire 
consists ;  occasioning  great  expense  to  the  old  country  for  suppressing  or 
preventing  imaginary  rebellion  in  the  new,  and  to  the  new  country  for  the 
payment  of  needless  gratifications  to  useless  officers  and  enemies,  I  cannot 
but  doubt  their  sincerity  even  in  the  political  principles  they  profess,  and 
deem  them  mere  time-servers,  seeking  their  own  private  emoluments 
through  any  quantity  of  public  mischief;  betrayers  of  the  interest  not  of 
their  native  country  alone,  but  of  the  government  they  pretend  to  serve, 
and  of  the  whole  English  empire." 

These  letters  were  circulated  privately  for  awhile,  when  they  were  laid 
before  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  published  to  the  world.  The  tem- 
pest of  indignation  that  followed  these  revelations  was  fearful  to  Hutchinson 
and  his  friends.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor 
and  demand  from  him  an  explicit  denial  or  acknowledgment  of  their  authen- 
ticity. "They  are  mine,"  he  said,  "but  they  were  quite  confidential." 
That  qualification  was  not  considered  extenuating,  and  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  his  lieu- 
tenant as  public  slanderers  and  enemies  of  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  not  to 
be  tolerated.  The  petition  was  sent  to  Franklin,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
sent it  in  person,  if  possible.  He  could  not  do  it,  for  the  king  disliked  him. 
So  he  sent  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Hillsborough  as  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies.  His  lordship  sent  it  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  before  the 
Privy  Council. 

Meanwhile  the  exposure  had  produced  much  excitement  in  England. 
Mr.  Whateley  accused  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  brother-in-law  (who  had  once 
obtained  permission  to  examine  Secretary  Whateley's  papers),  of  abstracting 
them  and  putting  them  into  Franklin's  hands.  A  duel,  in  which  Temple 
was  wounded,  was  the  consequence.  When  Franklin  heard  of  this,  he 
publicly  avowed  his  share  in  the  matter,  and  exonerated  Mr.  Temple.     "  I 
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am  told  by  some,"  Franklin  wrote  to  Mr.  Gushing,  "  that  it  was  imprudent  in 
me  to  avow  the  obtaining  and  sending  those  letters,  for  that  administration 
will  resent  it.  I  have  not  much  apprehension  of  this ;  but,  if  it  happens,  I 
must  take  the  consequences." 

While  Massachusetts  was  in  a  ferment  because  of  Hutchinson's  acts, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  conspicuously  manifest  in  other  colonies.  On  the 
receipt  of  the  Massachusetts  Address,  setting  forth  the  rights  and  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies,  the  Virginia  Assembly  expressed  their  concurrence 
and  sympathy,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  as  representa- 
tives of  their  body  when  not  in  session,  and  of  the  people.  They  were  about 
to  adopt  other  resolutions  equally  unsubmissive,  in  their  spirit,  to  royal 
authority,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  the  successor  of  the  dead  Lord  Botetourt, 
as  governor  of  Virginia,  dissolved  them.  The  committee  of  correspondence 
met  the  next  day,  and  dispatched  a  Circular  Letter,  containing  their  resolu- 
tions, to  the  other  colonial  assemblies.  That  of  Massachusetts  responded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee,  of  fifteen,  and  instructing  them 
to  urge  the  colonies  to  take  similar  action.  Several  of  them  did  so,  and  the 
first  sound  link  of  a  political  confederacy  was  thus  formed. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  the  loyalist  party  had  gradually  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  the  Assembly.  Their  influence  was  felt  among  the  people. 
As  we  have  observed,  non-importation  agreements  were  disregarded.  A 
general  committee  of  one  hundred,  and  a  vigilance  committee  of  fifty,  had 
been  appointed,  and  disaffection  had  appeared  in  these.  The  true  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  Hampden  Hall  found  it  difficult,  for  some  time,  to  keep  alive  the 
demonstrative  zeal  of  the  patriots.  They  were  assisted,  however,  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  who  came  from  North  Carolina  to  rule  New  York.  His  petty 
tyranny  soon  aroused  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  when 
occasion  demanded  they  were  as  fiery  and  firm  as  the  New  Englanders  in 
defending  their  rights. 

In  the  summer  of  1772,  an  occurrence  in  Narraganset  Bay  made  a  great 
stir  in  the  colonies  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  commissioners  of  customs,  at 
Boston,  sent  an  armed  British  schooner  into  the  Bay,  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws  and  prevent  illicit  traffic.  It  was  the  Gaspd,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Dudingston.  He  loved  to  play  the  petty  tyrant,  and  obstructed  legitimate 
commerce  by  vexatious  arrests  of  vessels  on  their  course,  without  showing 
his  commission.  The  chief-justice  of  Rhode  Island  (Hopkins)  decided  that 
no  man  coming  into  the  colony  had  a  right  to  exercise  authority  by  force  of 
arms,  without  first  showing  his  commission  ;  whereupon  Governor  Wanton 
sent  the  high-sheriff  on  board  the  Gasp6  with  a  message  to  her  commander 
asking  him  to  produce  his  commission  without  delay.  Dudingston  did  not 
45 
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comply.  The  demand  was  repeated  in  a  second  letter,  with  the  same  result. 
The  lieutenant  forwarded  Wanton's  letters  to  Admiral  Montagu,  at  Boston, 
of  whom  John  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary:  "His  brutal,  hoggish  manners 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  royal  navy  and  to  the  king's  service."  He  wrote  a 
coarse,  blustering  letter  to  the  governor,  saying :  "  I  shall  report  your  two 
insolent  letters  to  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  have  them  to  deter- 
mine what  right  you  have  to  demand  sight  of  all  orders  I  shall  give  to  all 
officers  of  my  squadron  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  not  to  send  the  sheriff  on 
board  the  king's  ship  again  on  such  -idiculous  errands.  The  lieutenant,  sir, 
has  done  his  duty.  I  shall  give  the  king's  officers  directions,  that  they  send 
every  man  taken  in  molesting  them,  to  me.  As  sure  as  the  people  of  New- 
port attempt  to  rescue  any  vessel,  and  any  of  them  are  taken,  I  will  hang 
them  as  pirates."  To  this  insulting  letter  Governor  Wanton  replied  with 
spirit.  He  expressed  his  gratification  that  his  letters  had  been  sent  to  the 
secretaries,  and  his  surprise  at  the  admiral's  impolite  words.  He  informed 
him  that  he  should  send  that  officer's  letter  to  the  same  gentlemen,  and 
leave  it  for  the  king  and  his  minister  to  determine  on  which  side  the  charge 
of  insolence  properly  belonged.  "  As  to  your  advice,"  he  said,  "  not  to  send 
a  sheriff  on  board  any  of  your  squadron,  please  to  know,  that  I  will  send  the 
sheriff  of  this  colony  at  any  time  and  to  every  place  within  the  body  of  it, 
as  I  shall  think  fit."  Before  ministers  had  time  to  settle  the  question,  the 
affair  had  assumed  a  more  hostile  aspect. 

Dudingston  became  more  insolent  and  annoying.  He  ordered  even 
well-known  packet-ships  to  lower  their  colors  in  token  of  respect  when  pass- 
ing the  Gaspc,  and  often  fired  upon  those  which  failed  to  do  so.  At  about 
noon  on  the  9th  of  June  (1772),  the  packet  Hannah  was  passing  up  the 
Bay  before  a  stiff  breeze,  and  did  not  bow  to  the  haughty  marine  Gesler. 
The  Gaspd  gave  chase.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  bar  of  Namquit  Point 
was  covered.  The  Hannah  misled  her  pursuer,  by  a  more  westerly  way, 
when  the  schooner  ran  upon  the  sands  and  was  hopelessly  grounded.  This 
fact  was  told  by  the  captain  of  the  Hannah  to  John  Brown,  a  leading  mer- 
chant of  Providence,  who  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  nuisance.  He  organized  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  schooner  that 
night.  Eight  of  the  largest  boats  in  the  harbor, — with  four  oarsmen  each, — 
their  row-locks  muffled,  were  collected  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole 
expedition  was  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Whipple,  one  of  Brown's  most 
trusted  shipmasters. 

Sixty-four  well-armed  men  left  Providence  in  the  boats,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  reached  the  Gaspd.  They  were  hailed  by 
a  sentinel,  but  did  not  answer.     Dudingston  appeared  on  deck,  waved  his 
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hand  for  the  boats  to  keep  away,  and  fired  a  pistol  among  them.  The  shot 
was  returned  from  a  musket.  The  lieutenant  was  wounded  and  carried 
below.  Then  the  vessel  was  boarded  without  much  opposition.  Duding. 
ston's  wound  was  dressed  by  an  American  medical  student,  and  he  was  taken 
ashore.  The  crew  were  ordered  to  gather  up  their  private  property,  and  go 
ashore  also.  This  done,  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire,  and  at  early  dawn  she 
was  blown  up  by  her  ignited  magazine. 


DESTRUCTION    OF   THE    GASPS. 


This  high-handed  act  was  condemned  by  the  local  authorities  in  public. 
Governor  Wanton  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  perpetrators.  The  British  government  offered  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  leader,  and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who 
should  discover  and  reveal  the  names  of  the  others.  A  royal  commission 
of  investigation  was  appointed,  and  the  admiral  gave  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  but  not  one  of  the  party  turned  state's-evidence,  though  tempted 
by  large  rewards  to  do  so.  Nor  did  any  of  the  citizens  of  Providence,  who 
knew  many  of  the  actors  well,  reveal  the  secret  (and  the  names  of  none  of 
them  were  spoken  of  as  actors)  until  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
actually  begun.  Then  it  was  revealed  that  Whipple  was  the  leader.  The 
fact  caused  a  very  laconic  correspondence.  Sir  James  Wallace  was  block- 
ading Narraganset  Bay  with  a  single  war-vessel  in  I775>  ti'id  W'hipple  was 
in  command  of  a  little  provincial  naval  force  to  drive  him  away.  Wallace 
wrote  to  that  commander: 


"You,    Abraham  Whipple,    on    the    loth    of    June,    1772,   burned    his 
majesty's  vessel,  the  Gasp^,  and  I  will  hang  you  at  the  yard-arm. 

"  James  Wallace." 
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He  was  answered : 

"  Sir, — Always  catch  a  man  before  you  hang  him. 

"Abraham  Whipple." 

At  the  beginning  of  1773,  the  East  India  Company  found  itself  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  American  non-importation  agreements  concerning  tea. 
That  Company  had  seventeen  million  pounds  of  tea  in  store  unsold.  They 
could  not  pay  dividends  nor  debts.  Bankruptcies  were  the  consequence, 
and  these  produced  so  great  a  shock  to  credit  that  a  panic  prevailed.  The 
Company  implored  the  ministry  to  take  off  the  duty  on  tea.  The  ministry 
refused,  for  the  royal  prerogative  forbade  it.  Leave  was  granted  to  the 
Company  to  send  tea  to  America  on  their  own  account,  without  paying  an 
export  duty,  and  so  enable  the  colonists  to  buy  it  cheaper  from  England 
than  from  any  other  market.  The  king  and  Lord  North,  losing  sight  of  the 
principle  involved,  foolishly  thought  this  measure  would  quiet  the  Ameri- 
cans, "  for,"  North  said,  "  men  will  always  go  to  the  cheapest  markets." 
So  another  opportunity  for  reconciliation  was  lost.  In  May,  Parliament 
passed  an  act  in  accordance  with  the  king's  desires,  for  so  favoring  the  East 
India  Company — a  vast  monopoly  sitting  heavily  on  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  England — while  respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  his 
loyal  subjects  in  America,  touching  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation,  were 
treated  with  scorn.  The  king,  in  answer  to  such  papers,  announced  that  he 
considered  his  "  authority  to  make  laws  in  Parliament  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  his  subjects  in  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  as  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  a  right  appertaining  to  the  state,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  preserve  entire  and  inviolate;"  and  he  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure because,  in  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  that  right  was  brought 
into  question. 

The  East  India  Company,  hoping,  yet  doubting,  accepted  the  proposed 
arrangement.  In  August  they  received  a  proper  license,  and  filled  ships 
with  cargoes  of  tea  for  American  ports.  Agents  were  appointed  at  all  the 
sea-ports  to  receive  the  tea,  and  relief  for  the  embarrassed  company  seemed 
to  be  nigh.  They  were  warned  by  Franklin  and  other  Americans  that  they 
would  suffer  loss  by  the  operation,  for  their  countrymen  would  not  accept 
the  new  arrangement.  But  Lord  North  quieted  the  fears  of  the  Company 
by  saying:  "  It  is  no  purpose  making  objections,  for  the  king  will  have  it  so. 
He  means  to  try  the  question  with  the  Americans." 

The  colonists  accepted  the  issue.  They  met  the  commercial  question 
with  one  of  deeper  significance  than  that  of  the  dcarness  or  cheapness  of  a 
commodity.     Is   there  a   duty  for   revenue,  imposed  on  tea?  was  the  true 
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question.  It  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  was  resolved  that  tea, 
whatever  its  price,  should  not  be  landed  in  America  until  that  duty  was 
taken  off.  The  committees  of  correspondence  soon  produced  unity  of  sen, 
timent  on  that  point  throughout  the  colonies.  Public  meetings  were  held. 
Mutual  support  was  pledged;  the  agents  or  consignees  were  requested  to 
resign,  and  when  the  tea-ships  arrived,  they  were  not  a''owed  in  some  places 
to  discharge  their  cargoes.     The  spirit  of  the  stamp-act  days  was  aroused. 

The  earliest  public 
meeting  to  consider  the 
reception  that  should  be 
given  to  the  tea-ships  on 
their  arrival,  was  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1773. 
Intimations  had  reached 
the  city  on  the  i  ith,  that 
a  tea-ship  had  been  or- 
dered to  that  port ;  and 
at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  coffee-house,  in  Wall 
street,  grateful  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  patri- 
otic American  merchants 
and  ship-masters  in  Lon- 
don who  had  refused  to 
receive  tea  as  freight  from 
the  East  India  Company. 
On  the  following  day  (Oc- 
tober 16)  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  State-house  yard,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  word  reached  the  city  that  a  tea-ship  had 
been  ordered  to  that  port,  the  newspapers  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as 
a  ministerial  trick  to  ensnare  and  enslave  the  Americans.  The  people  were 
much  excited,  and  the  meeting  in  the  State-house  yard  was  a  "monster" 
gathering  for  that  day.  Eight  spirited  resolutions  were  adopted,  the  most 
vital  of  which  was  one  that  declared  "  That  the  resolution  lately  entered 
into  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  send  out  their  tea  to  America  subject 
to  the  payment  of  duties  on  its  being  landed  here,  is  an  open  attempt  to 
enforce  the  ministerial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack  upon  the  liberties  of 
America."  They  also  resolved  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
oppose  the  attempt  to  force  the  tea  and  taxes  upon  them.     The  consignees 
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of  the  proscribed  herb,  in  Philadelphia,  were,  by  another  resolution,  re- 
quested, "  from  a  regard  to  their  character  and  the  good  order  of  the  city 
and  province,  immediately  to  resign."  Already  a  self-constituted  "  com- 
mittee for  tarring  and  feathering  "  had  issued  a  manifest  to  the  pilots  on  the 
Delaware,  telling  them  to  do  their  duty  in  case  the}'  should  meet  the  tea- 
ship  Polly,  Captain  Ayres.  They  were  to  warn  him  not  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  promise  him,  in  case  he  persisted  in  doing  so,  that  he  would 
have  "  a  halter  around  his  neck,  ten  gallons  of  liquid  tar  scattered  over  his 
pate,  with  the  feathers  of  a  dozen  wild  geese  laid  over  that  to  enliven  his 
appearance."  The  same  committee  threatened  the  consignees;  and  when, 
on  Christmas  day,  the  news  reached  Philadelphia  that  the  long-e.xpected 
Polly  was  "  below,"  several  gentlemen  proceeded  to  meet  her.  She  was 
intercepted  a  few  miles  below  the  city.  When  her  captain  was  told  about 
public  sentiment  in  Philadelphia,  he  left  his  ship  and  accompanied  the 
gentlemen  to  the  city.  The  next  day  an  immense  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  State-house,  to  "consider  what  was  b  st  to  be  done  in  that  alarming 
crisis."  It  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  lot  be  landed,  nor  the  tea-ship 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  port,  or  be  registered  at  the  Custom-house.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back,  and  that  the  vessel  should 
make  her  way  out  of  the  river  and  bay  as  soon  as  possible. 

News  that  a  similar  spirit  had  been  manifested  in  Charleston,  New  York 
and  Boston,  drew  hearty  thanks  from  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Captain  (Ayres)  of  the  Polly  pledged  himself  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  so  the  latter  triumphed.  A  contemporary  writer  said: 
"  The  foundations  of  American  liberty  are  more  deeply  laid  than  ever." 

When  the  tea-ship  Nancy,  Captain  Lockyier,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook, 
below  New  York,  her  master  wisely  heeded  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  and 
went  to  the  city  without  his  vessel.  Already  a  notice  had  appeared  in 
Holt's  Journal  of  that  city,  for  the  "Mohawks"  to  be  in  readiness  when  a 
tea-ship  should  arrive ;  and  the  captain  found  public  sentiment  so  strong 
against  receiving  the  tea,  that  he  resolved  to  return  to  England  with  his 
cargo.  While  he  was  in  the  city,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  justified 
him  in  making  his  decision.  A  merchant  vessel  arrived  with  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  hidden  away  in  her  cargo.  The  wide-awake  Sons  of  Liberty, 
suspecting  smuggling,  searched  the  vessel,  and  on  finding  the  tea,  cast  the 
whole  of  it  into  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  The  captain  was  advised  to  leave 
New  York  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  he  and  Lockyier  put  off  in  a  boat 
for  their  respective  vessels,  at  Whitehall  (foot  of  Broad  street),  a  multitude 
who  had  gathered  there  shouted  a  farewell ;  and  while  cannon-peals  from 
the  Fields  shook  the  city,  the  people  hoisted  a  British  flag  on  the  Liberty- 
Pole  in  tolcen  of  trirmoh. 
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At  Boston,  yet  the  focus  of  resistance  to  British  oppression,  the  greatest 
demonstrations  concerning  the  tea-ships  occurred.  When  the  people  heard 
of  the  sailing  of  these  ships,  they  resolved  to  resist  the  landing  of  their 
cargoes  at  all  hazards.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, with  great  warmth.  The  consignees  were  two  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson's sons  and  his  nephew,  Richard  Clarke,  the  father-in-law  of  John 
Singleton  Copley,  the  artist.  Their  near  relationship  to  the  detested  gov- 
ernor made  them  more  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  They 
were  invited  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  be  held  under  Liberty- 
Tree,  on  the  3d  of  November,  where  about  five  hundred  citizens  assembled, 
some  of  them  leaders  of  popular  opinion.  A  flag  floated  over  the  conse- 
crated tree.  The  consignees  did  not  appear,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  them.  They  repelled  the  committee  with  discourtesy,  and 
refused  to  agree,  as  was  demanded  of  them,  to  return  the  tea  to  London  in 
the  same  ships  in  which  it  should  arrive.  When  the  committee  reported  to 
the  meeting,  there  was  a  cry — "  Out  with  our  enemies !  Out  with  them  !  " 
The  excited  people  were  persuaded  to  disperse,  and  two  days  afterward  a 
regular  town-meeting  was  held.  The  next  day  another  committee  called 
upon  the  consignees  with  a  request  that  they  should  resign.  Their  answer 
was :  "  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  town." 
On  receiving  this  reply,  the  meeting  broke  up  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word  ;  and  that  night  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  Clarke's  house, 
when  a  pistol-ball  was  fired  among  them  from  a  window  of  the  dwelling. 
Nobody  was  hurt,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  smashing  of  Clarke's  windows. 

The  silence  of  the  town-meeting,  on  its  dissolution,  was  ominous.  The 
consignees  felt  it  to  be  so.  It  plainly  indicated  that  talking  vjd^s  over,  and 
henceforth  there  would  be  action.  They  saw  that  they  were  now  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  able  committee  of  correspondence  and  the  populace,  and 
they  were  alarmed.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  his  council  to  consult 
about  measures  for  preserving  the  public  peace.  The  consignees,  thoroughly 
frightened,  petitioned  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  and  council,  but  their  prayer  was  refused.  Believing  them- 
selves to  be  in  personal  peril,  they  fled  from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in 
Castle  William. 
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ON  Monday  morning,  the  29th  of  November,  1773,  a  handbill  was 
posted  all  over  Boston,  containing  the  following  words : 
"  Friends  !  Brethren  !  Countrymen  ! — That  worst  of  plagues,  the 
detested  tea,  shipped  for  this  port  by  the  East  India  Company,  is  now 
arrived  in  the  harbor ;  the  hour  of  destruction,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
machinations  of  tyranny,  stares  you  in  the  face.  Every  friend  to  his  coun- 
try, to  himself  and  to  posterity,  is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneiiil  Hall^ 
at  nine  o'clock  THIS  DAY  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to  make  united 
and  successful  resistance  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of 
administration." 

The  ship  DartmontJi,  from  London,  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  had  anchored  off 
the  castle  the  day  before.  By  invitation  of  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence  those  of  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  and  Brookline 
assembled  in  the  room  of  the  selectmen,  while  crowds  of  citizens  were  pour- 
ing into  Faneuil  Hall,  and  resolved,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  use  their  joint 
influence  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea.  It  was  also  resolved  to  invite 
all  the  town-committees  in  the  province  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
crowd  soon  became  so  great  that  the  Hall  could  not  contain  them,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  There  the  people 
resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed  ;  that  no  duty  should  be  paid ; 
and  that  it  should  be  sent  back  in  the  same  bottom.  They  also  voted  that 
Francis  Rotch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  should  be  directed  not  to  enter  the 
tea.  at  his  peril,  and  that  the  captain  of  the  Dartmouth  should  also  be 
warned  not  to  suffer  the  tea  to  be  landed.  Orders  were  given  for  the  ship 
to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf  and  twenty  citizens  were  appointed  a  guard 
to  watch  her. 
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A  letter  came  to  the  meeting  from  the  consignees,  offering  to  store  the 
tea  until  they  could  write  to  England  and  receive  instructions.  "  Not  a 
pound  of  it  shall  be  landed,"  said  the  meeting.  They  also  resolved  that  two 
other  tea-ships,  then  hourly  expected,  should,  on  their  arrival,  be  moored 
alongside  the  Dartmouth,  in  charge  of  the  same  volunteer  guard.  The 
meeting  quietly  adjourned,  and  the  movements  of  the  people  were  governed 
by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  They  appointed  a  number  of  post- 
riders  to  carry  news  to  the  other  towns,  in  case  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  land  the  tea  by  force. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  South, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Rotch  to  immediately  apply  for  a  clear- 
ance for  his  ship  and  send  her  to  sea,  for  his  cargo  had  all  been  landed 
excepting  the  chests  of  tea.  In  the  meantime,  the  governor  had  taken 
measures  to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  before  the  tea  should  be 
landed ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  ministry,  advising  the  prosecution  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. He  ordered  Admiral  Montagu  to  place  two  armed  ships  at  the 
entrance  to  Boston  harbor,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  vessels ;  and  he  directed 
Colonel  Leslie,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Castle,  not  to  allow  any  vessel 
to  pass  out  from  the  range  of  his  great  guns,  without  a  permit  signed  by 
himself. 

The  excitement  of  the  people  was  now  at  fever  heat.  The  issues  of 
every  future  hour  were  looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  The  air  was  full  of 
rumors — some  true,  some  false — and  on  the  16th  of  December  (1773),  the 
day  to  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  the  largest  assembly  then  ever 
seen  in  Boston  were  gathered  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  and  its 
vicinity.  Samuel  P.  Savage,  of  Weston,  presided.  Full  two  thousand  men 
from  the  neighboring  towns  were  there.  Seven  thousand  men  soon  filled 
the  great  fane  and  overflowed  into  the  street.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Custom-house  officers  had  refused  to  give  Mr.  Rotch  a  clearance  for  his 
vessel  before  the  tea — the  whole  cargo — should  be  landed.  "  No  vessel  can 
pass  the  Castle  without  my  permission,  and  I  will  not  give  it,"  thought  the 
governor,  as  he  rode  out  to  his  country-seat  at  Milton  ;  and  he  believed  he 
had  secured  a  victory.  Not  so  thought  the  people.  When  the  great  assem- 
bly heard  of  the.  refusal  of  the  Custom-house  officers  to  grant  a  clearance, 
they  said  to  Mr.  Rotch  :  "  Go  to  the  governor ;  protest  against  their  action, 
and  ask  him  for  a  permit  for  your  vessel  to  sail."  He  hastened  to  the  gov- 
ernor in  the  country,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  three  o'clock.  When 
they  reassembled  the  merchant  had  not  returned,  and  the  question  was  put 
to  the  meeting :  "  In  case  the  governor  shall  refuse  his  permission,  will  you 
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abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to  be 
landed  ?  "  Earnest  men  spoke  to  the  question.  Among  the  most  earnest 
was  young  Josiah  Quincy,  a  rising  lawyer,  with  a  feeble  frame  that  was 
wasting  with  consumption,  a  firm  will,  patriotism  of  purest  mold,  and  a 
burning  zeal.  He  harangued  the  crowd  with  prophetic  words  eloquently 
spoken.  Like  a  seer  he  perceived  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand,  where 
actions,  and  not  words,  would  be  required.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "the  spirit 
that  reposes  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exertions 
of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different  spirit 
necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas 
will  terminate  the  trials  of  this  day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must 
be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  value  o*"  the  prize  for  which  we 
contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  who  have 
combined  against  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  inveterancy  and 
insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad 
and  in  our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest  conflicts — to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular 
harangues,  popular  acclamations,  and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes. 
Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh  and  con- 
sider, before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most 
trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw." 

When  Mr.  Quincy  ceased  speaking,  it  was  sunset  and  the  church  wac 
lighted  by  candles.  The  question  was  put,  and  the  thousands  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  There  was  a  call  for  Mr.  Rotch,  but  he  had  not  returned. 
He  came  soon  afterward,  and  reported  that  the  governor  peremptorily 
refused  him  permission  to  send  his  vessel  to  sea  before  the  tea  should  be 
landed.  A  murmur  ran  through  the  vast  assemblage,  but  the  rising  excite- 
ment was  hushed  into  silence  when  Samuel  Adams  arose,  and  in  a  clear 
voice  said:  "This  meeting  can  do  no  more  to  save  the  country."  At  that 
moment  a  person  with  painted  face  and  dressed  like  an  Indian  gave  a  war- 
whoop  in  the  gallery,  which  was  responded  to  in  kind  from  the  door  of  the 
meeting-house.  Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted :  "  Boston  harbor  a 
teapot  to-night!  Hurrah  for  Griffin's  Wharf!"  The  meeting  instantly 
adjourned  and  the  people  rushed  for  the  street,  and  pushed  toward  Griffin's 
Wharf  following  a  number  of  men  disguised  as  Indians.  The  populace 
cheered.  Guards  were  posted  to  keep  order.  Among  them  was  John 
Hancock.  The  disguised  men  and  others  then  went  on  board  the  tea-ships 
moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  in  the  course  of  three  hours  they  emptied 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  into  the  water  of  the  harbor. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  who  were  silent 
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Spectators  of  the  scene.  It  was  done  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  —  a 
bright,  cold,  moonHt  evening  —  and  of  the  sixty  men  who  went  on  board  the 
tea-ships,  only  a  part  of  them  were  disguised  as  "  Mohawks."  It  was  not  a 
mob  that  destroyed  the  tea,  but  sober  citizens.  It  was  not  a  mob  that  were 
spectators  of  the  scene,  but  a  well-behaved  audience  looking  upon  a  serious 
and  most  significant  pantomime.  It  was  the  work  of  patriotic  men,  encour- 
aged by  patriotic  citizens,  who  were  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with  any 
longer.     When  the  work  was  done  —  when  Boston  harbor  had  been  made  a 
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vast  "  teapot " — the  streets  of  the  town  became  as  quiet  as  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing. "  All  things,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  James  Warren,  "  were  conducted 
with  great  order,  decency,  and  perfect  submission  to  government."  Early 
the  next  morning  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  Samuel 
Adams  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  with  the  tea,  and  then  they  sent  Paul  Revere  as  express  to  carry 
the  document  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Of 
the  immediate  actors  on  board  the  tea-ships  on  that  eventful  night,  the 
names  of  fifty-nine  are  known.  The  last  survivor  of  the  band  was  David  Kin- 
nison.  who  died  in  Chicago  in  1 851,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
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The  audacity  and  firmness  of  the  Bostonians  were  applauded  throughout 
the  colonies.  Even  in  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  there  were  but 
feeble  voices  of  censure.  But  among  the  crown-officers  in  America  and  the 
ministerial  party  in  Great  Britain  there  was  fierce  wrath.  Hutchinson 
threatened,  but  so  softly,  because  of  his  fears,  that  it  barely  sufficed  to  shield 
him  from  the  frowns  of  the  ministers.  The  friends  of  the  Americans  in 
Parliament  were  silent  for  a  moment,  because  they  could  not  justify  the 
destruction  of  private  property  ;  but  the  assurance  sent  to  the  East  India 
Company,  that  the  town  of  Boston  would  pay  for  every  pound  of  tea 
destroyed  on  that  occasion,  loosened  their  tongues,  and  they  made  good  use 
of  the  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans.  The  whole  dispute  still 
rested  upon  the  original  foundation — the  denial  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  It  was  this  fact,  more  than  the 
destruction  of  the  property,  that  excited  the  ire  of  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters, and  made  the  House  of  Lords  like  a  "seething  caldron  of  impotent 
rage."  The  honesty  of  the  Americans  was  overlooked,  and  the  ministry 
saw  nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Boston  but  open  rebellion. 

The  news  of  the  "  Boston  Tea-party "  reached  England  in  January 
(1774),  but  it  was  not  officially  announced  until  early  in  March.  The  king 
had  waited  for  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Americans 
which  he  found  in  letters  from  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Admiral  Montagu, 
the  consignees  of  the  tea,  the  letters  of  other  royal  governors  in  whose 
respective  colonies  there  had  been  serious  threatenings,  and  a  large  number 
of  inflammatory  handbills.  All  of  these  were  sent  by  the  king  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  message,  in  which  he  asked  that  body  to  devise  means  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  The 
House  of  Commons  proposed  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  assur- 
ance that  he  should  be  sustained  in  efforts  to  maintain  order  in  America. 
This  address  e.xcited  angry  debates.  The  House  became  "  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  in  Boston,"  said  Burke.  "  There  is 
open  rebellion  in  America,  and  it  must  be  punished,"  cried  the  Ministerial 
party.  "  Repeal  your  unjust  laws  and  deal  righteously  with  the  Americans, 
and  there  will  be  peace  and  loyalty  there,"  retorted  the  Opposition.  After 
a  long  and  stormy  debate,  the  address  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

This  vote  strengthened  Lord  North,  and  stimulated  the  passions  of  the 
monarch.  Urged  by  his  sovereign,  North  submitted  a  bill,  at  the  middle  of 
March,  for  the  severe  punishment  of  Boston.  It  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  Custom-house,  courts  of  justice  and  government  offices  of  all  kinds 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  forbade  every  kind  of  shipping  business  in  the 
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harbor  of  Boston.  It  also  provided  that  when  the  rebellious  town  shoukl 
fully  and  humbly  submit  to  royal  authority,  the  king  should  have  the  power 
to  open  the  port  and  restore  the  government  business.  North  justified  the 
harsh  measure  by  asserting  that  Boston  was  "  the  ringleader  in  every  riot, 
and  set  always  the  example  which  others  followed."  He  believed  severj 
punishment  of  this  rebellious  town  would  strike  terror  throughout  the  colo- 
nies, and  so  bring  the  Americans  into  subjection  to  the  crown.  Many 
of  his  supporters  in  the  House  used  very  violent  language,  calling  the 
Bostonians  "  mobocrats,"  and  "  vile  incendiaries ;"  men  who  were  "  never 
actuated  by  reason,  but  chose  tarring  and  feathering  as  an  argument."  One 
member  denounced  them  as  utterly  unworthy  of  civilized  forbearance. 
"  They  ought  to  have  their  town  knocked  about  their  ears,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  He  concluded  his  unstinted  abuse  by  quoting  the 
factious  cry  of  the  old  Roman  orators  against  their  African  enemies — "  De- 
lenda  est  Carthago" — Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  Others  more  just,  like 
Rose  Fuller,  proposed  only  a  fine,  which  Barre  and  other  staunch  friends  of 
the  Americans  thought  just,  as  it  would  affect  a  single  town,  and  voted  for 
it.  For  this  apparent  defection,  the  portraits  of  Barr6  and  Conway  were 
removed  from  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  short  time. 

Edmund  Burke  took  a  broader,  loftier  view  of  the  subject,  in  a  speech  of 
remarkable  power.  It  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  splendid  orations  in 
Parliament,  which  made  his  name  immortal.  He  denounced  the  whole 
scheme  as  unjust,  because  there  was  no  discrimination.  "You  wish  to  con- 
demn the  accused  without  a  hearing,"  he  said  ;  "  to  punish  indiscriminately 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty!  You  will  thus  irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  colonists  from  the  mother  country.  Before  the  adoption  of  so  violent 
a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  be  con- 
sulted. The  bill  is  unjust  since  it  bears  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is 
notorious  that  all  America  is  in  flames ;  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  of 
New  York,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  exhibited  the 
same  disobedience.  You  are  contending  for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians 
will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  cannot,  by  such  means,  be  made  to  bow 
to  the  authority  of  ministers;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  their  obstinacy 
confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  populace  alone,  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
opulent  fortune  in  the  place  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in 
proscription  and  the  rest  in  rebellion  can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for 
general  disturbances.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  have  troops  and 
ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent  to 
your  devotion?     It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men  without 
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arms,  to  suppress  the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  demanded  the  propei 
assistance  from  the  mihtary  commanders,  why  punish  the  innocent  for  the 
fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  ?  The  resistance  i? 
general  in  all  parts  of  America ;  you  must,  therefore,  let  it  govern  itself  by 
its  own  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  all  your  laws  by  an  exertion 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to 
irritate,  not  subjugate."  Other  members  followed  Burke  in  agreement  with 
his  views,  but  none  were  so  clear  and  logical  in  ideas  and  expression  as  he. 
Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Treasury  to  please  the 
king,  made  his  first  speech  in   Parliament   on  that  occasion,  and   it  was  a 

strange  beginning  of  his  bril- 
liant career  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  objected  to 
the  power  wliich  the  bill  vestea 
in  the  croivn  to  reopen  the  port 
of  Boston  when  it  should  be 
closed ! 

The  persuasions  and  warn, 
ings    of  the   OpposJtion   fell 
upon  prejudiced  and  dull  ears, 
and  the  famous   Boston  Port 
Bill  was  passed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.     The  exult- 
ant king  signed  it  on  the  31st 
of   March,   1774,  and   it   be- 
came a  law.     It  was  the  fatal 
knife  of  vivisection  that  sev- 
ered the  American  people  from  their  unnatural  mother.     The  wound  was 
made  not  healable  from  the  searing  given  it  by  the  unrighteous  acts  which 
followed. 

The  ignorance  of  the  British  people  concerning  the  Americans,  at  that 
time,  was  most  notable,  and  it  was  largely  displayed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Great  numbers  of  the  common  people  believed  that  the  Americans 
were  nearly  all  negroes  ;  and  there  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  stoutly  maintained  that  they  were  chiefly  Indians.  Did  not  the  painters 
and  caricaturists  represent  "America"  as  an  Indian  girl?  Were  not  the 
print-shop  windows  of  the  town  then  rich  with  the  famous  caricature  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  compiler  of  some  of  the  obnoxious  acts,  holding  down 
America— an  Indian  maiden — while  Lord  North  was  pouring  tea  down  her 
throat  ?     The  political  ideas  of  the  Americans  were  so  strangely  at  variance 
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with  the  accepted  theories  in  England,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  could  not  comprehend  them,  in  their 
simplicity.  In  British  society,  principles  were  so  much  overlaid  by  theories 
derived  from  the  false  premises  of  Church  and  State  and  conventional 
customs,  that  they  were  not  easily  recognized  in  their  naked  beauty  as 
presented  in  American  ethics  and  jurisprudence. 

The  vote  on  the  Port  Bill  stimulated  Lord  North  to  work  the  engine 
of  oppression  with  greater  vigor,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  punitory  acts 
of  Parliament  prepared  by  the  skillful  hand  of  Mansfield,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor. 

The  Port  Bill  was  followed  by  another  "  for  better  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay."  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  by  the  crown;  for  the 
selection  of  jurors  by  the  sheriffs  instead  of  the  selectmen  ;  the  nomination 
of  all  other  executive,  military,  and  judicial  officers  by  the  governor  without 
consulting  his  council,  and  for  prohibiting  town-meetings  except  for  elec- 
tions. It  was  really  a  bill  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
— an  act  for  the  inauguration  of  a  radical  revolution — a  declaration  of  war 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  province.  "  What  can  Americans 
believe,"  said  Burke,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  most  earnestly  against  the 
injustice.  "  but  that  England  wishes  to  despoil  America  of  all  liberty,  of  all 
franchise,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  charters  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  slavery."  Others  warned  ministers  to  pause ;  and  Pownall 
prophesied  in  the  ears  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  these  harsh  measures 
would  drive  the  Americans  to  the  calling  of  a  General  Congress,  and  perhaps 
a  resort  to  arms.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Sheffield  denounced  the  measure 
with  vehemence,  and  eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  ;  but  logic  and  warnings 
were  in  vain ;  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by  very  large  majorities. 

North  now  gave  a  third  turn  to  his  engine  of  oppression  conceived  by 
the  king,  and  introduced  a  bill  intended  to  screen  crown-officers  from  pun- 
ishment. It  provided  for  trial  in  England  of  all  persons  charged  in  the 
colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  government.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  guaranty  of  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  or 
bayonet  rebels  in  the  name  of  the  king.  "This,"  said  Colonel  Barre,  in 
debate,  "  is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the 
Parliament  of  England.     It  offers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence 

already  so  insupportable By  this  law  Americans  are  deprived 

of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  creature — that  of  demanding 
justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  Captain  Preston,  who, 
in  their  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens,  found  among 
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them  a  fair  trial  and  equitable  judges.  Another  member  (Alderman  Saw- 
bridge),  declared  that  it  was  ridiculous  and  cruel — meant  to  enslave  the 
Americans ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  not  allow  one  of  the  bills 
to  be  executed  ;  that  they  would  reject  them  all.  "  If  they  do  not,"  he  said, 
"  they  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  is  base  enough  for  them."  This  bill  also  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  and  became  a  law  by  receiving  the  signature  of  the  king  on  the 
20th  of  May. 

Satisfied  that  these  measures  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  the  military 
arm.  the  king  caused  a  fourth  bill  to  be  introduced  providing  for  the  quarter- 
ing of  troops  in  America.  Rose  Fuller,  who  was  a  moderate  supporter  of 
the  ministry,  tried  to  break  the  severity  of  the  new  laws  by  a  proposition  to 
repeal  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  resolution  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority.  When  the  result  was  announced,  he  arose  and  uttered 
with  solemnity  these  remarkable  words:  "I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  the 
whole  plan  ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day  !  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of 
the  measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  misled.  But  a 
short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this  bill.  If  ever  there  was  a 
nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this."  The  bill  took  the  course  of  the 
others  and  became  a  law. 

These  measures  gave  the  ministers  just  apprehensions  of  open  rebellion 
in  America.  The  loyalty  of  the  French  in  Canada,  who  were  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics,  was  not  assured.  It  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  government  that  their  loyalty  should  be  secured.  So  the  King  and 
Parliament,  for  state  purposes,  performed  an  inconsistent  act.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  latter  and  confirmed  by  the  former,  which  sanctioned  the 
"  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  confirmed  to  the 
clergy  of  that  church  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights."  That  King  and 
Parliament,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  legal  existence  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  Ireland,  now,  by  the  Quebec  Act,  so  called,  acknowledged  the 
legal  existence  of  a  whole  Roman  Catholic  state  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. Why?  Because  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  government  might 
more  easily  send  instruments  to  enslave  the  English-American  colonies  than 
from  any  other  point. 

We  have  observed  that  the  petition  from  Massachusetts  to  the  king, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
province,  was  laid  before  the  Privy  Council  by  the  monarch  ;  also  that  Frank- 
Hn  had  taken  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  act  of  sending  to  Boston  the 
offensive    letters    of    Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and    others.      His    candid   public 
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avowal — "  I  alone  am  the  person  who  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston 
the  letters  in  question,"  without  explanation,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  him  from  almost  every  quarter,  and  led  the  government  into  acts  of 
petty  malice  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  Franklin  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  postmaster-general  of  the  American    colonies — an  office  of 
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distinction  and   profit  to   the   holder.     This  office  and  his  reputation  were 
now  imperiled  by  his  manly  act. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Januar>',  1774,  Franklin  received  a  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  "  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for 
Plantation  Affairs,"  would  meet  at  the  Cockpit,  on  Tuesday  following,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  petition  from  Massachusetts,  and  requested  his 
attendance.  Franklin  immediately  consufted  Mr.  Bollan.  a  lawyer  of  some 
aG 
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distinction,  who,  in  America,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Shirley, 
and  had  been  agent  in  England  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  In  1769, 
Mr.  Bollan  procured  from  a  member  of  Parliament  a  large  number  of  letters 
written  by  Governor  Bernard  and  others  calumniating  the  people  of  Boston, 
and,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  sent  them  to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  This 
proper  act  had  been  denounced  by  Lord  North,  in  Parliament,  and  Wtr. 
Bollan  felt  a  sympathy  for  Franklin,  and  agree  i  to  accompany  him  to  the 
meeting.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  that  meeting,  Franklin 
received  a  notice  that  Mr.  Mauduit,  agent  for  the  crown-officers  in  Boston, 
had  obtained  leave  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  their  behalf  at  that  meeting. 
Mr.  Bollan  was  then  induced  to  appear  as  Franklin's  counsel ;  but  when  he 
arose  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  petition,  some  of  the  Lords  objected  to  him 
as  legally  disqualified  to  act,  and  he  was  set  aside.  Then  Franklin  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  which  had  been  sent  with 
the  petition.  These  were  re.id ;  but  when  the  letters  which  had  caused  the 
petition  and  resolution  were  brought  up,  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-general, 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  governor,  and  interposed  many  objections  to 
their  reception.  Franklin,  being  v.ithout  counsel,  asked  and  obtained  leave 
for  a  postponement  of  the  case,  that  he  might  procure  for  the  Assembly  the 
services  of  a  competent  lawyer. 

On  the  29th  of  Januar}',  Franklin  was  again  before  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dunning,  a  former  solicitor-general,  as  counsel- 
lor. Intimations  had  been  given  that  Wedderburne  would,  on  this  occasion, 
chastise  Franklin  most  severely  for  the  part  he  took  in  exposing  the  letters 
which  had  induced  the  petition,  and  "  an  immense  crowd,"  Franklin  wrote, 
were  present  to  enjoy  the  scene.  No  less  than  thirty-five  peers  were  there. 
When  Dunning  had  finished  his  plea  in  favor  of  the  petition,  Wedderburne 
arose.  After  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the  colonies, 
which  was  marked  by  ignorance  or  misrepresentation,  the  solicitor-general 
fell  upon  Franklin  with  severe,  unjust,  and  often  coarse  invective.  He 
accused  him  of  obtaining  the  letters  clandestinely;  and  even  after  the  solici- 
tor admitted  that  they  were  genuine,  he  made  insinuations  that  they  might 
be  forgeries,  asserting  that  they  were  sent  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
colonists  and  the  government.  "  Amidst  tranquil  events,"  said  the  solici- 
tor, "  here  is  a  man  who,  with  the  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands 
up  and  avows  himself  the  author  of  all.  I  can  compare  him  only  to  Zanga, 
•n  Dr.  Young's  '  Revenge  '— 

' Know,  then,  'twas  I, 

I  forged  the  letter — I  disposed  the  picture — 
I  hated — I  dispersed,  and  1  destroy." 
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I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attributed  to  the  bloody 
African  is  not  surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American?  " 
"  The  favorite  part  of  his  discourse,"  Franklin  wrote  to  Gushing,  "  was 
levelled  at  your  agent,  who  stood  there,  the  butt  of  his  invective  ribaldry 
for  near  an  hour,  not  a  single  lord  adverting  to  the  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency of  treating  a  public  messenger  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  who  was 
present  only  as  the  person  delivering  your  petition,  with  the  consideration 
of  which  no  part  of  Ids  conduct  had  any  concern.  If  he  had  done  a  wrong 
in  obtaining  and  transmitting  the  letters,  that  was  not  the  tribunal  where 
he  was  to  be  accused  and  tried.  The  cause  was  already  before  the  chan- 
cellor. Not  one  of  their  lordships  checked  and  recalled  the  orator  to  the 
business  before  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  few  excepted,  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  highly  the  entertainment,  and  frequently  burst  into  loud 
laughter.  This  part  of  his  speech  was  thought  so  good  that  they  have 
since  printed  it  in  orr"  ,r  to  defame  me  everywhere,  and  particularly  to 
destroy  my  reputation  on  your  side  of  the  water ;  but  the  grosser  parts  of 
the  abuse  are  omitted,  appearing,  I  suppose,  in  their  eyes,  too  foul  to  be 
seen  on  paper ;  so  that  the  speech,  compared  to  what  it  was,  is  now  perfectly 
decent."  At  the  end  of  this  tirade  of  abuse,  the  petition  was  dismissed  as 
"  groundless,  scandalous,  and  vexatious." 

Franklin  endured  the  coarse  abuse  of  Wedderburne,  and  ill-manners  of 
the  lords,  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher.  Not  an  emotion  was  mani- 
fested in  his  face.  He  was  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity 
and  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  a  martyr.  He  felt  that  in  this 
abuse  of  himself,  as  public  envoy  presenting  a  respectful  petition,  the  British 
government  were  offering  a  gross  insult  to  a  great  and  loyal  colony ;  and 
not  to  that  colony  alone,  but  to  British  American  colonies  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  St.  Mary's.  He  felt  a  conviction  in  that  hour  of  trial  that 
not  only  his  own  honor,  but  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  people  he 
represented  would  be  fully  vindicated  by  the  calm  judgment  of  mankind. 
"  I  have  never  been  so  sensible  of  the  power  of  a  good  conscience,"  he  said 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  who  breakfasted  with  him  the  next  morning ;  "  for  if  I  had 
not  considered  the  thing  for  which  I  have  been  so  much  insulted  as  one  of 
the  best  actions  of  my  life,  and  what  I  certainly  would  do  again  in  the 
same  circumstances,  I  could  not  have  suspected  it."  The  course  of  the 
patriot  and  his  accuser  were  widely  different  in  the  future.  Franklin  went 
forward  in  assisting  and  achieving  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
country,  and  will  be  forever  venerated,  as  Washington  wrote,  "  for  benevo- 
lence, to  be  admired  for  his  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  to  be  be- 
loved for  philanthropy."     Wedderburne  went  through  life  neither  respected 
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nor  beloved,  a  grasping  place-seeker  and  corrupt  courtier,  "  unhonored  and 
unsung "  at  last ;  and  when,  thirty  years  after  the  scene  here  described, 
this  man,  having  held  various  high  offices  in  the  government  and  received 
honors,  died  Earl  of  Roslyn,  the  king  upon  whom  he  had  fawned  said,  "  He 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 

Franklin,  though  apparently  unmoved  before  the  Privy  Council,  felt 
deeply  the  indignity  cast  upon  him  ;  and,  it  is  said,  when  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  No.  7  Craven  street,  that  night,  he  took  off  the  suit  of  clothes  he 
had  worn  on  the  occasion,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  wear  it  again 
until  he  should  sign  the  degradation  of  England  by  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  the  independence  of  America.  He  kept  his  word;  and 
almost  ten  years  afterward,  when,  as  American  commissioner,  he  signed  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  basis  of  absolute  independence  for  his  country,  he  wore  the  same  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  first  time  after  his  vow  was  uttered. 

The  government,  pre-determined  to  fill  the  post-offices  in  America  with 
friends  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  watch  and  obstruct  the  communications 
between  the  political  leaders  in  the  several  colonies,  hastened  to  make  the 
hue-and-cry  that  Wedderburne  had  raised  against  Franklin,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  king,  an  excuse  for  dismissing  him  from  the  office  of  deputy  post- 
master-general. He  received  a  written  notice  of  his  dismissal  on  the  day 
after  his  last  appearance  before  the  Privy  Council.  "  How  safe  the  cor- 
respondence of  your  Assembly  committees  along  the  continent  will  be 
through  the  hands  of  such  officers,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cushing,  "  may  now  be 
worth  consideration,  especially  as  the  post-office  act  of  parliament  allows  a 
postmaster  to  open  letters,  if  warranted  to  do  so  by  the  order  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  and  every  provincial  secretary  may  be  deemed  a  secretary  of  state 
in  his  own  province." 
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